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COUNLA OF THE GOLDEN HAIR. 


A GAELIC LEGEND. 








BY H. H. 





Lie one who dreamed, Prince Counla 
Among the nobles stood, 

On the royal hill of Usua, 
Near the magic quicken-wood. 


**Now, who is this that speaketh? 
We hear, but do not see,” 
The King cried, angry, trembling. 
‘*Who speaks, my son, to thee?” 


Like one who dreamed, Prince Counla 
Into the blue air gazed, 

With ravished joy and wonder 
His golden lashes raised. 


‘Tis I that speak to Counla !” 
Out of the blue air came 
Tone: sweet as running water, 
And crisp as crackling flame. 


‘*T, from the Land of Living, 
Land of the Joyful Breath, 
The Land where may not enter 

Nor Pain, nor Age, nor Death! 


“‘T love, Llove Prince Counla, 
Man of the Golden Hair ; 
From your sad world I'll bear him 
To mine, and wed him there !” 


Like one who dreamed, Prince Counla 
Into the blue air gazed, 

With ravished joy and wonder, 
His golden lashes raised. 


“Come hither, hither, Coran ! 
Thy mightiest magic chant,” 
The King cried, angry, trembling. 
**Defy this impious vaunt !” 


Chanted the Druid loudly, 

With harsh and baleful sound ; 
The tones like running water 

And crackling flame were drowned. 


The peerless vision vanished, 
Slow faded and was lost ; 
But swift a golden apple 
To Counla’s hand she tossed. 


Oh! what doth ail Prince Counla, 
He will not sleep nor eat. 

The golden apple stays him ; 
No other food is sweet. 


On the magic golden apple 

He feedeth day and night ; ‘ 
And yet each morn the apple 

Is whole and ruddy bright. 


The days had counted thirty ; 
Oh ! empty days and vain ! 

Then, to the coast Arcamin, 
The lady came again. 


Like one who dreamed, Prince Counla 
Into the blue air gazed, 

In tenfold ravished wouder, 
His golden lashes raised. 


“Oh! beauteous, foolish Counla ! 
Why waitest thou for death? 


“Its people know and love thee ; 
Their longing love I bring ; 

The love of the Immortals, “ 
They wait thee for their King!” 


** Come back, come back, oh! Coran,” 
The King cried in despair : 

“Tt is the Banshee wooing ; 
Her voice is in the air.” 


In vain the Druid chanted 
His mightiest magic’s rune: 
Its sounds in hers were melted, 
As morning melts in noon. 


Like one who dreamed, Prince Counla 
Into the blue air gazed, 

In ravished joy and wonder, 
His golden lashes raised. 


Dancing, the boat of crystal 
Lay at the shining shore— 

The magic boat of crystal, 
Which had nor sail nor oar. 


Like one who dreamed, Prince Counla 
Leapt from the silver strand ; 

Swift shot the boat of crystal, 
And vanished from the land. 


Vainly the Druid chanted ; 
The old King wept in vain ; 
The golden haired Prince Counla 
Was never seen again! . 


Ah! ancient is this legend, 
None knows its earliest time ; 
Long centuries have kept it 
Embalmed in prose and rhyme. 


*Twere better called a fable, 
A fable fine as gold ; 

So long as earth endureth 
1 think it will be told. 


_A simple, subtle fable, 
Old and forever uew ; 
As long as men love women 
It will be sweet and true. 


_—) 


THE SNARES OF SOUTH WINDS 
AND SMOOTH SEAS. 


BY THEODORE L.. CUYLER, D.D. 








Tue narrative of Paul’s voyage to Rome 
is fruitful in spiritual lessons. That Alex 
andrian corn-ship, with its precious freight 
of the noblest man alive, had cast anchor in 
the obscure port of Fair Havens. There 
the vessel ought to have remained in spite 
of some disadvantages; and Paul, who 
was an old mariner, warned the centurion 
and the captain that,if they ventured to sea 
at that dangerous season, the voyage would 
be attended with lossto ship, cargo and 
life. But that ‘‘gambling element in hu- 
man nature,” which stakes everything on a 
risk, impelled the master and the owner to 
urge a start; and their advice carried it 
against the wiser counsels of the veteran 
apostle. So, one bright day, when the 
south wind blew softly, the captain 
weighed anchor, and swung out upon the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean, heading 
for Cape Matala. Ah! that gentle wind 
was singing a siren song that lured them 
into the jaws of destruction; for, no sooner 
had they psssed the Cape, than a tremen- 
duous typhoon burst upon them, which 
never loosed its grip for a fortnight until it 
hurled them in shattered wreck on the 
beach of Malta. = 

The contrast between that ship sailing 
out with @ south wind and 9 smooth sea, 
and the same ‘vessel rent with the hurri- 
cane, affords a vivid parable of human life. 
Fair appearances are not always to be 
trusted. Weoften leave home for an ex- 
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cursion under a golden sky, to be caught : ; 








spread of canvas, which a sudden gale has 
swept from the spars and left under the 
‘*bare poles” of bankruptcy? These are the 
days of rash ventures in business with 
sanguine hopes of sudden wealth; ‘slow, 
safe and sure” is the wiser motto. And 
how many a young pair have I seen float 
out into wedlock, while the warm wind of 
fair promise blew Softly; nobody foresaw 
the tempests ahead; nor would their bark 
have ever foundered if old-fashioned true 
love and trust in God had “ undergirded 
the ship.” Married life is not all smooth 
sailing; the head winds which Providence 
sends can be weathered out; it is the rough 
weather of your own making which wrecks 
home and hearts. 

The real danger of every sinful tempta- 
tion is that it always presents the attractive 
side and conceals the consequences. It 
promises a smooth sea and a prosperous 
voyage. No young man is ever tempted to 
his first glass by the spectacle of drunken- 
ness in its last horrors. He sees nothing 
in that glass but a ‘‘good time” and a 
pleasant excitement; but beyond his ‘‘ Cape 
Matala” is a wrecked life, and no easy thing 
does he find it to put back again into the 
safe harbor of sobriety. The only effectu- 
al place to stop drunkenness is to stop be- 
fore the first glass. What is true of the 
bottle and of the gaming ‘table is fearfully 
true in ‘regard to lascivious indulgences. 
First sins against chastity, whether by a 
young man or woman, are committed with 
no other thought than present gratification. 
‘* Just this once only,” whispers the tempter. 
Sensual lust is vividly pictured in that line 
of Holy Writ :‘‘With her much fair speech she 
causeth him to yield, and with the flattering 
of herlips she forceth him.” If I could lift 
the curtain and reveal to the young the re- 
morse and theshame and the slavery that 
are sure to come, it seems to me that they 
would cut off their right hand sooner than 
venture into the first violation of chastity. 
To put back into that ‘‘ fair haven” of puri- 
ty is no holiday business after you have let 
the gales of passion loose. 

Sin, ever since its first entrance into this 
world, has owed its chief power to the 
fact that it presents allurements and con- 
ceals consequences. Satan, in the garden 
of Eden, promised only south winds and 
smooth seas. ‘‘ The serpent said unto the 
woman, ye shall not surely die ; ye shall be 
as gods, knowing good and evil.” So, when 
the woman saw that the tree was pleasant 
to the eyes, and to be desired to make one 
wise, she took of the fruit thereof and did 
eat. So has it ever been from that hour to 
this; the power of sin liesin its deceitfulness. 
When I was in the Orient, I saw a most 
attractive tree laden with blossoms of a 
delicate lilac tint. The beauty of the flow- 
ers attracts insects, and bees are drawn to 
them to gather honey. But from the blos- 
soms the insects extract a fatal poison, and 
often drop dead under the branches. It is 
called the Judas tree, and is a vivid em- 
blem of the deceitfulness of sin. For sin 
always has two aspects; the one is that 
which she assumes before the deed is done, 
the other is that which she puts on after 
she has ensnared her dupe and is adminis- 
tering the retribution. She approaches 
with her allurements as Jael came to Sisera, 








bringing “‘butter in a lordly dish”; but the 
| hammer and the nails she keeps out of sight 
until her victim is fast asleep in her pov 
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The danger with every unconverted per- 
son who reads these lines lies in this very 
direction. Because you see now only a 
smooth sea, and hear only the siren song, 
“‘there is no danger,” you feel no alarm. 
Because God spares you and mercies are 
around you, and no retribution visible, you 
shut your eyes to the fact that God is just, 
and will yet punish sin and the rejection of 
his grace with a tremendous penalty. You 
do not see yet what lies behind and beyond 
the ‘*Cape Matala” of the Day of Judg- 
ment. The captain of that corn-ship would 
not believe that there was anything ahead 
but fair winds and a prosperous voyage to 
Rome. He would not heed Paul’s waraing. 
After the tempest had burst forth in its 
fury, and no sun or stars appeared for many 
days, Paul reminded him: ‘* Ye ought to 
have hearkened unto me, and not have 
loosed from Crete, and to have gotten this 
ipjury and loss.” Then it was too late, 
And so may you find it if you presume on 
the smooth seas of God’s present forbear- 
ance and shut your eyes to the sure and in- 
evitable punishment that awaits every 
life of impenitence. 

I write in this strain from the promptings 
of love. There is a temptation which be- 
sets both pulpit and pen and tongue to 
‘‘prophesy smooth things” and shirk un- 
popular truths. Paul did not make himself 
popular on that corn-ship by predicting 
storm and opposing a venture before a 
treacherous south wind. (Before the gale 
was over he was the most trusted and re- 
spected man on board.) There is a theolo- 
gy of south wind and smooth sea that is be- 
coming very current, and it ‘‘ takes” pro- 
digiously in these days. It suits human 
nature exceedingly. It sets a low estimate 
on the exceeding sinfulness of sin and its 
desert of retribution. It treats very gin- 
gerly the primitive justice of God. It 
hoists no storm-signals in the direction 
whither so many souls are heading; it prac- 
tically ignores Hell! Even if the voyage 
here be with some ‘‘ loss of lading,” it holds 
out the hope of a possible second probation 
in the unseen world. However seductive 
or popular this un-Pauline theology may 
be, I do not discover it on God’s charts, or 
in his weather-tables. If I deceive a soul 
with any such delusions, may not God 
hold me to a fearful account? Love de- 
mands fidelity. However smooth the sea, 
and however fair the wind before any and 
every soul yet out of Christ, let such soul 
be lovingly warned that the voyage will be 
with terrible loss both to lading and to life! 
In the penitent acceptance of Jesus Christ 
is the only absolute, complete, perfect and 
everlasting salvation. Run no risks when 
your soul is at stake. 

BRooxvry, N.Y. 





THE DISCOVERERS OF AMERICA. 


BY JUSTIN WINSOR, 
LIBRARIAN OF HARVARD COLLEOCE. 


Wuey Columbus, steering west, saw a 
flight of land birds toward the southwest, 
he altered his course to follow them, and 
gave to Castile and Leon the islands of the 
West Indian archipelago and the adjacent 
main. But for the birds he would proba- 
bly have reached the shores of Carolina, 








and North America, now so distinctly Ger- , 
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which is at variance between them to mark 
separate and individualized associ 


when we think of commemorating the bie. 
ginning of that subjugation to Eurg 
e- 


civilization of what we now call 
ly America. 


There is, indeed, the strongest probability 
that already before Columbus the subjuga- 
tion of North America had been begun for 
Northern Europe. It is not worth while to 
revert here to the claims of the Northmen, 
the Welsh or the Zeni. They were adven- 
turers, who might easily have accomplished 
what is claimed for them; but their adven- 
tures brought no train of events affecting 
the later history of this continent. The 
hardy Norman, Breton and Basque fisher- 
men, however, had pushed their voyage be- 
yond the ultima Thule of the ancients, in 
pursuit of a supply of food, which the 
Roman Church, fixing one day in three as a 
fast, had made it necessary to find in great 
abundance. These seamen had begun with 
adventurous courses to the North and the 
Iceland seas; they had veered away for the 
Greenland shore; they had pushed down 
the Labrador coast; they had struck 
that marvelous ocean garner which lies 
beneath the fogs of the Newfoundland 
banks; and they had rushed into the har- 
bors and bogs of the adjacent gulf. There 
are strong reasons for believing that early 
charts of that region, which are undated, 
and which we have been accustomed to as- 
sign to the Portuguese explorers who came 
in the train of Cortereal in 1500, were really 
the work of these pre-Columbian fishermen 
of the north of Europe. They told yarns 
enough, doubtless, as they hung about their 
returned craft in the harbors of Dieppe, St. 
Malo, and Rochelle; but they made no talk 
of a New World, simply because they had 
no suspicion they had found one. Their 
adventurous barks, pushing further and 
further, year after year, had followed 
along the circuit of land which was sup- 
posed to bound the Northern Atlantic, 
and they had been brought merely to an 
outlying vorthwestern extension of Eu- 
rope. Sv it was to feed the hungry peni- 
tents of Catholic Europe that these 
brave mariners of the Norman, Breton, and 
Biscayan coasts had found, without know- 
ing it, the same region, which John Cabot, 
instigated by the success of Columbus within 
the tropics, when the latter had supposed 
he had struck the coast of Asia, aimed to 
strike in the north, and did strike probably 
at Cape Breton, ‘‘the territory of the Great 
Chain,” on the 24th of June, 1497, a full 
year before the Spaniards in the tropics 
touched the mainland. The language of 
Peter Martyr is not beyond doubt; but it 
may be interpreted to mean that Cabot 
found the natives of that region calling the 
cod fish by a name applied to it in the Bay of 
Biscay—a pretty sure indication, it is con- 
tended, of their earlier contact with Euro- 
peans. Cabot then, and his son Sebastian, 
in a subsequent voyage, explored the coast 
north and south to an extent that may 
not be definitely fixed; but upon these 
explorations England rested successfully her 
claim to the continent of North America—a 
claim which has survived all vicissitudes, 
and finds her subjects and her kin in pos- 
session to-day. The history of Anglo- 
America is one of triumph for the race of 
England. It has made American to mean, 
beyond al! competition, ourselves. It is a 
history not only of material success, but of 
the spread of ideas, quite in contrast to the 
history which has been made by the de- 
scendants of the discoverers and conquista- 
dores within the tropics. We of the Anglo- 
American stock, and those who have 
affiliated with us, and thrown in their lot 
among us, can well afford to wait 
for the later anniversary of Cabot. If, in 
the June of 1897, the great city of New 
York is alive with the commemoration of 
the subduing of North America to Ger- 
manic aims, we may well leave in 1892 to 
the Latins the observance of their discovery, 
with its train of history so eclipsed in the 
North. 

Nothing is more unsatisfactory to our 
conceptions than that to the Roman pe- 


_ ninsula belongs not afoot of this Western 


World, when through Cabot in the north, 
through Columbus in the Antilles, and 
through Vespucius in South America, it is 
to Italy that the New me oie ne 
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rope of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Evenmore. It was Marco Polo, the Vene- 
tian, who, by his overland journey to East- 


ern Asia, built up, to seminar o 
Western Europe, that st 
wealth and luxury ay % 


the goal of Mcags Toot for in the 
minds of later centuries. It was Tos 
canelli, the Italian, who, when the thought 


in the mind of the Italian Oolumbus, 
strengthened and gave diregfion to that 
navigator’s convictions. It is also in Italy 
in the mappemonde of 1447, preserved in 
the Pitti Palace, that we find, for the first 
time in documentary proof, this same 
northwestern extension of Europe, which 
the Norman fishermen had found, and 
which stands for the Greenland of our day. 

Italy, without a foothold in the New 
World, may keep her anniversary in Genoa, 
almost in derision of her possible, but un- 
reached domination here; but no more 
graceful act could be performed by Spain 
than to give her the place of chief guest in 
any festival which the land of Castile and 
Leon may inaugurate. Nor are we of the 
North less bound, in 1897, to recognize the 
land of Cabot. And so she may become, 
as she ought in recognition of the regener- 
ation now working in her peninsula, the 
graceful link between the Germanic north 
and the Iberian south. 

Nor should Portugal be forgotten. It 
was due to her seamanship, as fostered by 
Prince Henry, the navigator, the grandson 
of John of Gaunt, time-honored Lan- 
caster—England again—that his captains 
had been sent down the African coast, 
adding a little, year by year to their pro- 
gress, in search of that further cape which 
barred the way to the same Cathay. It 
was this Portuguese service which schooled 
Columbus. It was this Portuguese spirit 
which added another hour of longitude to 
the known world, when the Atlantic islands, 
which formed but the first stage in the 
western voyage, came within her dominion. 
That little kingdom had been committed 
by Prince Henry to this southern route to 
the Indies, and this had not a little to do 
with the refusal which Columbus encoun- 
tered on his first application to that court, 
and which led him to make that famous 
journey with his little boy, when his dreams 
took new color from the sympathy which 
he received in the convent at Rabida. But 
there was glory enough left for the little 
kingdom, whose cherished theory led 
Vasco da Gama, on his successful voyage to 
Calicut, and whose corollary sent her Magel- 
lan, though in the service of Spain, to 
pierce the southern extremity of the New 
World. Nor can we forget what Portugal 
and the Portuguese did in their own right, 
within and without their claims under the 
famous bull of demarkation and its subse- 
quent qualification under the treaty of 
Tordesillas; how Cabral saved the Empire 
of Brazil to the house of Braganza; how 
Cortereal in 1500 planted a Portuguese 
name on that conspicuous headland of New- 
foundland, which we have anglicized into 
Cape Race; how her navigators pushed 
along the Atlantic coast of our present 
United States as early as 1502, from the 
point of Florida to New York, as we can 
all now see—thanks to Henry Harrisse—in 
the mappemonde of that date, which is 
preserved in the Estensian library at Mo- 
dena; for the Italians recorded better than 
the Spaniards, or even the Portuguese. If 
Italy has the first place, the Portuguese 
may well claim the second seat of honor as 
guests at these festivals. 

Spain, it would seem, must be left to de- 
cide for herself the spot of her jubilation. 
She is bound to be the foremost in her own 
ceremonies, though the world sees the sec- 
ond-handedness of her agency; and she 
will herself be not quite as jubilant as she 
might be, with the apparition of Columbus 
in irons before her, and the ghost of Las 
Casas uttering maledictions. She is to be 
pitied in that she is debarred from the 
thought of having the ceremony on those 
two spots of the New World, where associ- 
ation would naturally fix it. Whichever of 
the Bahama group was the island whose 
sandy beach Columbus first saw shimmer- 
ing under the bright moon of that October 
night in 1492, a strange flag now flies on 
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‘past few years has degenerated into the 





The flag of a race which she brought there 
ag slaves, to dig the mines in whose gal- 

ie she had doomed to death the natives, 

not only of thatisland, but of the 

and other adjacent parts. 

And so we may understand why. Spain 
wishes her commemoration on her own 
soil, and we may well afford to let her have 
it there. Sheis in no position to have-it 
elsewhere. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





THE FOURTH CENTENARY OF 
THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


In addition to the important article by 
Dr. Winsor, we publish below a number of 
Tarther expressions of opinion by various 
distinguished and scholarly gentlemen. 


ANDREW D. WHITE, LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

The article from Dr. Lossing has a gen- 
eral interest for me. The part of the com- 
munication in which I take a special inter- 
est is in reference to Bartholdi’s statue. It 
seems to me monstrous that, in a commu- 
nity so enormously wealthy as New York, 
and with all its archi-millionaiies, such a 
superb idea should be allowed to languish. 
I regard the conception of Bartholdi’s 
statue, the execution and the position of it, 
and the way in which the whole thing 
comes to us, as the happiest combination of 
the sort in modern times; and the coldness 
of the New York public toward it, to say 
nothing of the country at large, is to my 
mind but an additional evidence of that 
tendency to dollar worship which it is the 
first duty of thoughtful men in these times 
to oppose, or at least to endeavor to modify. 

R. 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D. 

It is certainly most fitting that a general 
celebration of the fourth centennial of the 
discovery of America should be arranged 
forin this country; and New York must 
naturally be one of the principal centers 
of such a celebration. If the European peo- 
ples or towns like to take partin it, they 
should have the heartiest welcome; but we 
who live here ought not to wait for them to 
take the first steps; and we surely should 
not go to Palos or Granada, or to any other 
Spanish town, to express our gladness and 
gratitude for that great achievement of en- 
thusiastic courage which gave to our Fa- 
thers and to us this Continental Home. 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


It is rather ‘‘a far cry” to 1892, and the 
great centenary of 1789 intervenes; but I 
have no doubt that when the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America arrives it will be duly celebrated, 
as Mr. Lossing justly declares that it should 
be, in the city of New York. 


HON. GEORGE B. LORING, 
COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE. 

I have read Mr. Lossing’s article with re- 
gard to the centennial celebration of the 
discovery of America by Columbus with 
great interest. No event in history is 
more worthy of remembrance than this. 
When we remember the vast amount of 
new forces which it brought into opera- 
tion, the new channels of trade which it 
opened, the new processes of thought and 
methods of civilization for which it fur- 
nished an opportunity, we can realize the 
great importance of the event, and the deep 
interest with which itis regarded by the 
whole civilized world. 

Of the plan of celebration which Mr. 
Lossing has suggested, nothing, in thy 
opinion, could be more appropriate, and 
certainly New York City, which is rapidly 
becoming the great exchange of the world, 
is, it seems to me, the fit place in which to 
celebrate the great commercial event of the 
fifteenth century. 

I trust the efforts which may be made to 
organize the celebration will meet with 
entire success. 


HON. JOHN J. REYNOLDS, 
U, 8. Senator From Kawsas. 


The celebration of anniversaries in the 











“has become very fatiguing ; but the recur- 
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sasarcdan yersary of the discovery of 
America that may be arranged for. The 
piace should be selected by the gov- 
ernments through their diplomatic repre- 
sentatives. This could be arranged by 
correspondence. Mr. Lossing’s argument 
for New York is very forcible, and I hope 
it may convince everybody that New York 
is the best place and the most appropriate. 

New York is certainly the most conspic- 
uous illustration of the fruits of the toil 
and heroic faith of the discoverers, of 
whom Columbus was the chiet.. That four 
hundred years should have created the 
power in this hemisphere which has built 
New York and many other great cities and 
states, is the most marvelous of all the facts 
of commercial history. It seems to me to 
be most fitting that we should celebrate the 
discovery in the place where its benefits 
to the world are concentrated in the most 
opulent and grandest way. 


HON. H. W. BLAIR, 
U. 8, SznaToR From New HAMPsHIRe, 

I heartily indorse the proposition to cele- 
brate that great event by appropriate inter- 
national demonstrations, the scene of which, 
in my judgment, should be in New York 
City and among its appurtenant waters. I 
hope that you will pursue the great purpose 
which you originated to its full realization. 


PROF. C, C. EVERETT, D.D., 
HaRvarp COLLEGE. 

It seems to me that such a celebration 
would be most fitting, and that wherever 
e!se such celebrations might be he!d, New 
York should, as the commercial capital of 
the New World, be the leader in the move- 
ment. 


8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LLD., 
PRESIDENT OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

The suggestion to commemorate the 
discovery of America in 1492, is one that 
scarcely needs an argument. At a time 
when individual lives, local transactions 
and national occurrences are receiving such 
abundant and deserving recognition, it 
would be a most singular apathy to forget 
the great continental event which has 
formed the turning point of so much of the 
history and destiny of the world. It must 
secure a universal commemoration in this 
hemisphere, and should be signally recog- 
nized abroad. But where and how the great 
central and culminating observance shall 
be conducted, is a question that can per- 
haps be better determined as the time ap- 
proaches and the depth and extent of in- 
terest has more fully expressed itself. 


JULIUS H. SEELYE, D.D. LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF AMHERST COLLEGE. 

I thank you for the article by Mr. Loss- 
ing which you have had the goodness to 
send me, and with whose general sentiment 
I heartily accord. If Spain chooses to cele- 
brate the fourth centennial of the discovery 
of America by Columbus there need be, I 
take it, no objections in any mind; but the 
celebration certainly should be here, and 
very obviously in New York. 


,GEN. JOSHUA L. CHAMBERLAIN, 
PRESIDENT OF Bowporn COLLEGz, 

Jam much interested in the article you 
were kind enough to send me in regard to 
the proposed celebration of the fourth cen- 
tennial of the discovery of this continent. 

That act—for titre are many reasons why 
we cannot call it an event—was, in all its 
elements and aspects, so grand that it de- 
serves remembrance in itself; and its con- 
sequences already realized have reached a 
are of extent unparalleled in his- 
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fold and vast result as New York City? In- 
deed the city itself is such an exponent. 

Your paper deserves honor for suggesting 
the worthy testimonial, and the matter de- 
serves the attention of the many nations 
that are part and parcel of this showing. 
Our Government might, with propriety, 
make a formal proposal for so important a 
celebration. 


GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., 

Proressok Ix Yate THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

The voyage of Columbus in 1492 was a 
sublime event in the course of the world’s 
history, both in its conception and in its 
results. The character of Columbus him- 
self deserves to be held in perpetual honor. 
Few anniversaries have a better title to be 
observed than that which occurs eight years 
hence; and no place is more suitable for the 
celebration of it than the principal city of 
the New World. 





THE PORTE AND THE CHRIS- 
TIAN COMMUNITIES. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 





Tue Turkish Government is an anomaly. 
It is a strictly Mohammedan government, 
ruled over by a Caliph, and it is unwilling 
to modify its strictly religions character. 
But at the same time it seeks todo away 
with the inconveniences which necessarily 
result from its constitution. It claims to be 
recognized as a European Power, with all 
the rights and privileges of other Powers. 
The rights of foreigners in the Empire are 
protected by ancient treaties, called capitu- 
lations (from the Italian capita or chapter, 
these treaties having been written in Italian 
and divided into chapters) which place 
them under the jurisdiction of their own 
consular authorities. The present Sultan 
has sought, in all possible ways, to infringe 
upon these treaties and to abolish these 
special rights. He has made some progress 
in this direction, although no Christian 
government has consenied to give up the 
principle that its subjects cannot be 
judged by Mohammedan law. The capitu- 
lations still stand and probabiy will to the 
end. 

But the relation of the Turkish Govern- 
ment toforeigners is only one of the results 
of the existing system. Half of the inhabit- 
ants of the Empire are Christians; and 
when Mohammed, the conqueror, took Con- 
stantinople, he solemnly guaranteed cer- 
tain rights and privileges to the Christian 
communities. He did this for his own ad- 
vantage quite as much as fortheirs. He 
saw that it would be much easier to govern 
these communities through their own ec- 
clesiastical hierarchies. It would be easier 
to manage a Patriarch at Constantinople, 
and through him to manage the people, 
than it would be to control the Christians 
asindividuals. His government was a per- 
sonal one, centralized at Constantinople,and 
the Patriarch would be under his personal 
control. He evidently did not see that he 
was creating an imperiwm in imperio, or, if 
he did, he was not afraid of it. But there- 
snit has been unfavorable to the unity of 
the Ottoman Empire. It has preserved the 
Christian nationalities, kept up their na- 
tional feeling, saved them from going over 
to Mohammedanism, cherished their hatred 
of the Government as a foreign despotism 
to be overthrown as soon as possible, and 
given to the Christian Powers of Europe an 
excuse for intervention. 

These rights of the Christian communi- 
ties have not only been confirmed by suc- 
cessive Sultans, but have also been em- 
bodied in many treaties with European 
Powers. They have, in fact, become a part 
of the establistied constitution of Europe, 
in which every nation is interested. 

The present Sultan, and still more, per- 
haps, the present Grand Vizier, Tias come to 
realize more fully than any of his prede- 
cessors the inconvenience of this arrange- 
ment. He sees that it is one of the chief 
sources of weakness in his government. He 
has even discovered that it constitutes an 
imperium in imperio, and uses the Latin 
phrase himself. No one can blame him for 
pied to do away with these anomalous 


this work; more boldly than wisely, I am 

sorry to say. It has taken measures with- 

in the last few months which, if persisted 

in, will remove not only the anomaly, but 

the Government itself. Tiere is only one 

wayin which the Sultan can modify the 

existing government so as to do away with 

the anomalous rights and privileges of 

foreigners and native Christians. He must 

abandon the Caliphate and become a civil 

ruler. So long as he continues to be the 

Caliph of the Mohammedan world he must 

manage his Empire as best he can, because 

its interests must always be subordinate to 

the interests of the Caliphate. What he is 

attempting now is a simple impossibility. 

If he could really give the Christians equal 

rights and privileges—equal power and in- 

fluence in the Government with the Moham- 

medans—it would be for their interest, as 

well as his, to abolish all these old charters, 

and European Powers would consent to 

give up the capitulations. But so long as 
he continues to be Caliph, he cannot do 
this. The Christian communities under- 
stand this perfectly; and they will resist to 

the last the changes which he is now at- 
tempting to carry out. They will be sup- 

ported by all Europe, and, sooner or later, 

it must end in war. It is the very pretext 
of all others which Russia desires. Thus 
far it is only a conflict of words; but, if the 
Sultan persists in the steps already taken, it 
will soon become more serious. 

Both the Greek and the Armenian Patri- 
archs have resigned, and their National 
Councils have positively refused to accept 
the changes made by the Government in 
their charters. These changes affect the 
independence of the clergy, theinfluence of 
the Bishops, the control of orphans, the 
administration of wills and the freedom of 
the schools. In other respects, also, these 
communities have found, within the past 
few months, that there was a determina- 
tion to ignore their chartered rights. At 
first, they petitioned and remonstrated 
mildly, but without any effect. At last 
they refused to accept the decisions of the 
Government, and we have reached a’ dead- 
lock. Either the Porte must withdraw 
from the position which it has taken or 
take the consequences of an agitation 
throughout the Empire such as it has never 
yet experienced, to be followed by the in- 
terference of the European Powers. 


As the constitution of the Empire now 
stands, the effect of these changes would 
not be to unify the Empire by putting all 
the Sultan’s subjects on an equality; but it 
would be to reduce the Christians to a more 
hopeless condition than ever. This may 
not be the result contemplated by the Sul- 
tan; but it would be inevitable; and the 
European Powers could not tolerate it. 
They will probably tell him so; and then 
the Porte, if it is wise, will try to compro- 
mise and secure a part of the advantages 
sought for. The struggle is likely to con- 
tinue some time, in whatever way it may 
be decided; but it seems to me one of the 
most serious mistakes that this Govern- 
ment has ever made to raise this question 
now; to rouse religious fanaticism among 
Turks and Christians, and to force the 
European Powers to turn their attention 
again to the East, at a time when they are 
only too willing to let it alone. 

The provisions of the Treaty of Berlin 
in regard to Armenia and Macedonia have 
never been executed by Turkey, although 
all possible moral pressure has been 
brought to bear upon the Porte by the 
Powers. These are still unsettled ques- 
tions; and it was certainly unwise to add 
to them such a question as this. The few 
friends of Turkey left in Europe will be 
discouraged and her many enemies left to 
have their own way. 

For my own part I should rejoice to see 
this Government thoroughly reformed, and 
the power of the Sultan, as a civil ruler, 
maintained. I have long believed that suc- 
cessive disasters would finally lead him to 
see that, if he clung to the Caliphate, he 
would very soon lose both the Caliphate and 
the Empire together. I have hoped that 
he might see this in time. I have no desire 
to see the people of this Empire fall under 













thoroughly reformed Ottoman Empire. 
But if what Hegel says is true, if there can 
be no reform which is not a development, 
then all such*hopes are vain. It is not the 
evolution of what exists which we need, 
but a new creation. 

ConsTaNTINOPLE, January 8th, 1884. 





THE MORMON PUZZLE. 
BY GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, D.D. 


Ir one can spare the time from a busy 
life, it is a great pleasure to meet with the 
members of the Congregational Club at 
their monthly gathering. Under the stra- 
tegic leadership of a genial Presbyterian, 
Mr. Roswell Smith, he is not only per- 
mitted to strike palms with many brother 
ministers, and to enjoy that social inter- 
course which runs through the whole 
gamut from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe, but also to hear instructive dis- 
cussions of subjects which Mr. Cook would 
call both ‘‘ burning” and ‘‘ blazing.” At the 
meeting of Jan. 28th, Miss Carter was in- 
vited to talk ahout Mormonism, and the 
grand and effective work of the New West 
Commission. Her story was full of pathos 
and comedy, and though I indulged in 
right hearty laughter at her quaint illus- 
trations and anecdotes, I could not repress 
the feeling that the comedy at which we 
laughed was after all as pathetic as any 
other part of the general tragedy. One may 
not be able to help laughing at what is ludi- 
crous; but what is ludicrous may sometimes 
have a terrible significance hidden under 
it. Shakespeare makes us laugh and cry at 
the same moment, and we hardly know 
whether we are laughing at ourselves for 
crying, or crying because we can’t help 
laughing; and Miss Carter was Shakesper- 
ean to this extent in her utterance. 

Then Dr. Barrows sounded the long roll 
for an advance all along the line against 
this haughty and insolent invasion of crime 
and superstition. A man in earnest is 
always an eloquent man; and I enjoyed a 
delicious sensation as I watched his 
progress through sentences which rather 
halted because the fire under the boiler had 
only just been kindled, and into sentences 
which rolled out with rhythm and energy 
when the coal got into a full blaze and the 
water changed to steam. What a delight 
it is to a minister to sit quietly among the 
audience, and hear a brother minister talk. 
And when his words come red hot from the 
furnace of conviction and feeling, how 
proud of him we all feel! 

Still, not everything that can be said on 
this subject has been said. While we 
agree that Mormonism is‘ blotch, a 
smutch, we evidently do not agree as to the 
best means of getting rid of it. The wise 
men of the nation go about with their 
brains tangled. That Mormonism is in ex- 
istence to-day is largely our own fault. 
With our usual carelessness we have 
allowed it to grow teits present propor- 
tions. While we have been hunting for 
dollars, it has been hunting for converts. 
When it first introduced polygamy, we 
could easily have throttled the phallic 
‘* revelation ” which suggested and gave it 
sanction; but we were engagedin the wor- 
ship of the golden calf, and put off the 
consideration of the matter to the sweet 
by-and-by. The sweet by-and-by has 
come, at length; but it is no longer sweet. 
We have waked up; but the first fact we 
recognize is that we have slept too long. 
Now that we have begun to realize that the 
nation has a duty to perform, we seem 
dazed and light-headed. Still, there the 
duty stands in front of our eyes, but so 
veiled that we have no clear idea of what 
itis. We know that we ought to do some- 
thing; but further than that we 
have not got. Even the wily politi- 
cian is beginning to wonder if it be 
not possible to make party capital out of 
the question ; but if the truth must be told, 
duty, expediency, selfishness and. partisan- 
ship are so mixed up im his mind, that 
there is no hope of an honorable solution of 
the matter in that quarter. Indeed, I rath- 
er dread to have politicians discuss the 
question, and would like to take it eritirely 
out of théir hands. Keep it out of Wash- 

agton, and it will be the sooner séttled. If 
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thority, the Church can extinguish Mor- 
monism. The danger is that the Church 
and the politicians will spend most of their 
time in undoing each other’s work, and so 
leave Mormonism to laugh and thrive. 
The Church possesses the only effective 
weapons of social and national progress. This 
may seem to be a conservative position to 
take, and not quite consistent either with 
the New Theology, or with the No Theol- 
ogy of the times; but it has the advantage 
of being historically true. 

First, I do not believe in Congress as an 
engine of extermination, because Congress 
is at the beck and call of political ex- 
pediency, if not of political trickery. The 
American people wish to do what. is right 
in the premises, and to do it in the right 
way, so that the verdict of the future shall 
be that we were both brave and wise. Now 
politics and truth telling, politics and jus- 
tice, politics and the simple right of any 
matter, without the gross adulteration of 
personal emolument are seldom found in 
conjunction. The less we allow any great 
moral question to be mixed up with politics 
the better will it be for us all. And yet that 
is precisely what the new Edmunds bill 
does. Mr. Edmunds may not be aware of 
the fact—he has a right to that concession-- 
but one clause of his bill opens wide the 
door of the meanest kind of jobbery, and 
is enough to render the whole. bill ineffec- 
tual. It provides that the management of 
the Mormon Church corporation shall be 
taken out of the hands of the Mormons 
and placed in the hands of fourteen trus- 
tees to be appointed by the President. This 
is the most delicious bit of patronage to 
which we have been treated for a long 
while. In my opinion, it is simply infa- 
mous. Fourteen gentlemen are to be re- 
warded for distinguished purty  ser- 
vices by the appointment to handle 
Mormon money. This is a new 
kind of party plum. And yet it is the best 
thought of a politician who is wise and in- 
corruptible. There is not the first scintilla 
of justice init. It shows only too plainly that 
Congress knows how to tinker a question, 
but does not know how to be radical and 
right. That the question is difficult to han- 
dle goes without saying. That that is the 
wrong way to handle it will be seen by the 
most casual observer. Mormonism is a 
matter in which both eyes are needed; and 
if a man looks at it with only one eye, while 
with the other he is squinting at his constit- 
uency, or glaring at his own impecuniosity, 
he will be able to find a thousand good rea- 
sons for inaction. Gentlemen who are 
hungry after political positions because 
those positions present financial opportuni- 
ties (and what is the charm of political life 
unless it be financial opportunity?) are not 
entirely unconscious of the value of a car 
full of gold. Delays are easily effected, and 
the very best of reasons can be given there- 
for. Delay means forgetfulness or indiff- 
erence on the part of a busy people. The 
Mormons use this purchased delay to 
obtain a new lease of life, and trust confid- 
ingly to the length of their purses for se- 
curity in the future. Things will work 
that way, or I have made a serious mistake 
in my estimate of human nature. 

Second, some people were startled to 
hear Dr. Barrows declare that polygamy 
is but a small part of Mormonism. Only 
ten or fifteen thousand persons practice it. 
In that case (so the lovers of peace will say) 
polygamy can be trusted to die of sponta- 
neous combustion, evolved out of inevitable 
family discord, and the relations between 
too numerous mothers-inlaw. We ought 
not to advocate the use of the military arm, 
resulting in numberless widows and or- 
phans, for so slight an evil. We have had, 


eloquence for the American people. The 
order from headquarters which should sum- 
mon the army to Utah would send a shiver 
through the heart of the nation. Suppres- 
sion by force of bayonet is the very last re- 
sort; and we have not yet reached that 
point. The less gun-powder we can get 
on with, the better. Our old wounds are 
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fifteen thousand fools, whose hundred 
thousand wives are praying for our success, 
then we ought to make a new list of fools, 
and head the list ourselves. 

Third, we are told that Mormonism is an 
ecclesiastical despotism, and must be over- 
come—peaceably if possible, forcibly if 
necessary. Well, we have now learned 
that the graveness of the charge against 
Mormonism is not, after all, its polygamy, 
but its fanaticism, since the Mormon swears 
to obey his bishop in temporal as well as in 
spiritual things, This is undoubtedly bad; 
itis very bad indeed. Still, bullets will 
not help the matter, and to make a law that 
& man shall not be fanatical is to waste 
paper on which something sensible might 
be written. For Congress to undertake to 
keep people from becoming fanatics is un- 
speakably ludicrous. Legislation in that 
direction is intrusive. Law provides for 
the punishment of an overt act, and is abso- 
lutely powerless as to a man’s eccentricity. 
It is not many years since it was conclu- 
sively shown that Romanism requires the 
same kind of allegiance to its papal head; 
and it was asserted, not without authority, 
that, in a pinch, the true Romanist would 
consider the demand of the State as second 
to the demand of the Church. Can you 
pass alaw that this state of things shall 
cease? Such a law would make the world 
shake its sides with laughter. 


Can we do nothing, then? Yes, much; 
and do it a great deal better than Congress 
knows how to doit. Every politician who 
mixes up in the metter is an added impedi- 
ment and embarrassment. He is ultra crep- 
idam. The New West Commission has 
rightly guessed the puzzle, and told us the 
secret. Now, walk slow for a minute, 
Why are men and women Mormons? They 
are brought from all parts of Europe; but 
not from the classes which go to school, 
The illiteracy of average Mormons is denser 
than a London fog. Miss Carter told us 
that the ignorance she met with was simply 
appalling; that, in many cases, neither 
men nor women knew how to read; that 
children were plenty who had never heard 
of God, and knew no more of Christ than a 
street beggar in Babylon in the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar. So, then, we are getting 
near the hub of the problem. The un- 
schooled are entrapped by a fanaticism; 
that is the first fact; and the fanaticism 
takes great pains to keep them unschooled ; 
that is the second fact. These two facts 
serve as a lantern to lead us through the 
labyrinth. Why are these people untaught? 
Because to go to school is to say good 
morning to Joe Smith and his nonsense for 
the last time. A school-book gives Mor- 
monism convulsions. If the dose is re- 
peated death supervenes. You might as 
well put a red hot pokerintoa keg of gun- 
powder as to put the alphabet into the 
Mormon mind. The New West Commis- 
sion isemphatic on this point. 

Then our duty is plain, and the whole 
plan of the campaign is laid bare. Con- 
gress can do something if it will. That 
something will have no party significance; 
and so I despair. Still, it would give us a 
new sensation if Congress would take hold 
of a moral question in a moral way. It 
can protect the school teacher. Is that too 
much to ask? Let the army stay where it 
is, because it is not needed; start the 
printing-press, because an idea is more 
powerful in the revolution which is con- 
templated than a bayonet. God forgive us 
if we begin to shoot; God will certainly 
help us if we begin to teach. A grant from 
the Government of half a million, and 
school-houses can be built and equipped 
everywhere. To what better use can the 
money be put? It will not cost as much to 
buy books and pay the salaries of compe- 
tent teachers as it will to dig graves ina 
war of extermination. And, besides, the 
method will be approved by the common 
sense of the community. Bid the trustee 
and the politician, with their empty pocket- 
books and their hungry maws, stand aside, 
and let loose on the Mormons a band of 
trained teachers, and these deluded folk 
will soon begin to wonder how they could 
have been so duped. 

Add to the school-house the church, and 





time of the Crusades. It is, practically, a 
sealed book to them. Their religion is a 
composition of all the worst elements of all 
the religions that have ceased to be fruit- 
ful. So says Dr. Barrows. A little of this, 
a little of that, and a good deal of nothing 
in particular. People who live on sawdust 
can’t grow fat. These folks are pagans; 
and we have aslice of Abyssinia spread 
over our territory. Perhaps they live up 
to their light; we have never been fair 
cnough to give them that credit. They are 
not conscious that the light which is in 
them is darkness. They have never tried 
the experiment of Christian living, and 
know nothing about it. It is not their 
fault, but their misfortune, that they don’t 
want to know anything aboutit. Save your 
gunpowder, impetuous Christians, and 
learn charity; give the New West Commis- 
sion and the Home Missionary Society free 
scope; it is better than letting the politi- 
cians loose, or the dogs of war. Tell them 
they can have every dollar they can use to 
advantage. The millions that are lying 
idle in the Treasury can be put to no better 
use. Protect both teachers and preachers, 
and you will soon find that Mormonism will 
awake from its long sleep, and after a yawn 
or two it will cease to be Mormonism. 
New Yor« Crry. 
- -_> 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE OUT- 
POURING OF THE SPIRIT. 


BY PROF. A. ©. TWINING, LL.D. 








So long ago as the third week of October, 
1882, there was printed in The Oongrega- 
tionalist, a statistical statement by Wolcott 
Calkins, D.D., of the relatively inconsider- 
able number of conversions, during the 
year, in the Congregational churches of the 
entire country. The aggregate therein 
given is only 11,000 conversions among a 
membership of 390,000. The compiler of 
the statistics, with an appropriate earnest- 
ness, urges an immediate and general in- 
quiry into the cause of this ‘‘loss of con- 
verting power,” designating it as ‘‘ the 
accursed thing.” This so-called ‘‘ac- 
cursed thing” was shown to have re- 
duced the year’s increase of membership 
in these churches—after deducting deaths 
and excommunications—to only 3,500. The 
object of the present article is to follow out 
an inquiry into the cause and the remedy. 

Two things, to begin with, are manifest— 
the one to observation, and the other to 
faith. To observation it is manifest that 
the actual amount of prayer—a power 
prevalent beyond any other power within 
our reach—offered year by year, in the 
Sabbath services, weekly prayer-meetings, 
week of prayer, and in the family, together 
with private devotions, is absolutely im- 
measurable. Then to faith it is equally 
manifest that the ear of the great Author of 
Salvation ‘‘is not heavy that it cannot 
hear.” Yet, in comparing actual results 
with the spiritual forces engaged, how in- 
adequate they appear. Observe, too, that 
the burden of the prayer is for that very pur- 
pose for which the Saviour came to the 
earth, and which constitutes ‘‘ the joy set 
before him.” Can there be any explana- 
tion of the mystery other than this, that 
the prayer, though sincere and earnest in 
itself, is made unavailing by the neglect of 
an essential duty? What this duty is may 
be gathered distinctly from the Divine ad- 
ministration in the world of Nature, and 
yet more clearly from the Holy Scriptures. 

God, in Nature, has provided for the 
temporal sustenance and comfort of men, 
not simply by the rains, the sunshine, and 
other natural forces, but to these co-operat- 
ing with the labor of men. 

Revelation teaches us that God the 
Father invariably performs his work 
through agencies. As the first illustration 
of this let us take the creation itself. We 

ad: ‘‘ Through faith we understand that 
the worlds were framed by the word of 
God;” yet not by his direct power but by 
the agency of his Divine Son; for we read 
of the Son: “‘ All things were made by Him, 
and without him was not anything made 
that was made.” 

Next consider the work of redemption. 
It is evident th‘, if there were to be an 





Under this inevitable law sin, in fact, en- 
tered aud brought misery with it and a 
necessity for redemption. But did God 
execute the redemption? Not by himself, 
but by the agency of his Divine Son. —_,,; 

As a third illustration, let us consider 
the truth that the renovation of a sinful 
soul is accomplished, not by the direct act 
of the Father, but by the influence and 
power of the Holy Spirit. 

As a further illustration, let us descend 
to the regulation of human society. The 
hundreds upon hundreds of millions that 
have dwelt upon the earth have required 
law and regulation. This necessary func- 
tion has not been exercised by the Supreme 
Ruler himself, but committed by him to 
human governments. Accordingly these 
are designated and treated by the apostle 
as ‘an ordinance of God.” If they execute 
according to the design and will of God, 
order, thrift and peace prevail; but con- 
fusion and distress if they do not. With 
the consequences the Supreme Ruler will 
not interfere. 

Once more, let us pursue this analogy in- 
to the family institution and the parental 
relation. These constitute a divine provis- 
ion by which those born into this world 
might also be born into the heavenly king- 
dom. The parents are pre-eminently God’s 
agency for such a consummation. If the 
parental office is prayerfully fulfilled, un- 
der the Spirit’s leadings, the young immor- 
tals thus nurtured will hardly fail, in the 
end, of the grace of God; but, if neglected, 
with what consistency can the parent look 
for the converting influences of the Spirit? 

Applying this fundamental principle to 
the inquiry under consideration, we find 
that, in like manner, the Lord of Salvation 
has committed and entrusted the advance- 
ment of his kingdom in the world to the 
agency of his people. Concerning the 
fact of this great commission the New Tes- 
tament is not silent or equivocal. When 
the disciples were scattered abroad, after 
the stoning of Stephen, they went every- 
where ‘‘ preaching the word.” They were 
of the common people, they had no stand- 
ing in the synagogues, no public platforms ; 
but, whenever and wherever opportunity 
was afforded, they talked to men about the 
religion of the cross; again, our Lord, look- 
ing upon the assembling multitudes, 
charged his disciples to pray—not for the 
Spirit’s descent, but for “‘laborers.” Still 
again, the great apostle’s characterization 
of those Phillipians who were shining “‘ as 
lights in the world” does not omit to em- 
phasize their ‘holding forth the word of 
life.” Would the apostle characterize the 
churches of this day as thus holding 
forth the word of life? Do housekeepers 
speak a timely word to their servants, em- 
ployers to their employés, sea-captains to 
their sailors, and men and women general- 
ly to impenitent sinners whom they casual- 
ly meet in the walks of life? In this work 
even the shrinking maiden, after her own 
way, may do her part equally with the 
boldest veteran. By the performance of 
this duty the preaching of the Gospel 
would be enlarged many fold. But if 
churchmembers are es3entially lax in their 
individual labors among sinners, then, sure- 
ly, oneneed look no further in search for at 
least one thing deservedly characterized by 
the above mentioned bitter name. 


These things being so with the churches, 
it would be a natural inference that the 
ministry itself has, in large measure, failed 
to make the people understand their person- 
al obligation in this matter, and their privi- 
lege, beyond even the ministrations of 
angels, of converting ‘‘a sinner from the 
error of his way” and of saving ‘‘a soul 
from death.” 

The religious press has also its responsi- 
bilities in this matter. It is looked to as 
people have betimes looked to the watch 
towers. It was tohave been expected that, 
with its knowledge of the limitation of pro- 
bation to this mortal life, it would, from 


nity to save to perishing souls this brief 
period, to be passed so soon and enjoyed no 
more. And as to the leaders of religious 








departing, there shall be cast upon you 
here and there, from one and another, a 
desparing look which seems to say, ‘‘ Had 
you but done what you might we should 
not have been thus!” 

Yet amidst the misapprehension preva- 
lent throughout the religious public as to 
the conditions upon which the Spirit’s con- 
verting influences are promised to earnest 
prayer, the pulpit does not always and 
everywhere allow the delusion to remain 
unrebuked. Not long ago, in this city, a 
former pastor warned the church to de- 
spair of any prevailing power in their sup- 
plications for men’s conversion, unless 
coupled with their own performance of 
their divinely-appointed personal ministra- 
tions. Upon this the desired outpouring of 
the Spirit was dependent and for it God 
was waiting, waiting, waiting, and he 
would wait forever. 

New Haven, Conn. 


THE GAINS OF THE TEMPER- 
ANCE REFORMATION. 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE ACCEPTED. 











BY D. DORCHESTER, D.D. 





Nornine so radical as this was ever 
dreamed when this reform begun. It 
is difficult now to conceive how low were 
the views then prevailing. We can see 
something of it from the following ‘‘Gold- 
en Receipts against Drunkenness,” taken 
from a temperance pamphlet published in 
1812, by the Rev. Mason L. Weems, rector 
of General Washington’s parish, and author 
of a Life of Washington: 

*1. ‘Drink no longer water, but use a little 
wine for thy stomach’s sake.’ Also cider, ale, 
beer, ete. 

«2. Never fight duels. Nine times in ten the 
memory of the murdered drives the murderer to 
the bottle. 

**3, Never marry but for love. 
pellent; and the husband 
tavern. 

“4, Provide against old bachelorism. Age 
wants comfort, and a good wife is the second 
best in the universe. 

“*5. Never stand surety fora sum that would 
embarrass you. And, if you want, suffer a little 
rather than borrow, and starve than not pay; 
for debt and dues bave filled the world with sots. 

“6. Hot coffee in the morning is a good cure 
for dram-craving. And a civic crown to him who 
willset the fashion of coffee at dinner. 

The first temperance society, that of 
1808, provided that: *‘ No member shali be 
intoxicated under a penalty of 50 cents.” 
‘*No member shall offer any liquors to any 
other members, or urge other persons to 
drink, under a penalty of 25 cents for each 
offense.” 

The original Massachusetts Society, or- 
ganized in 1813, declared its object tc be: 
‘*To discountenance and suppress the too 
Sree use of ardent spirits, and kindred 
vices,” and no person was eligible as a 
member ‘* who was not of fair moral reputa- 
tion.” A temperance society, organized in 
Bath, Maine, in 1812, had an article in its 
constitution which read: 

** We will be at all times sparing and cautious 
in the use of spirituous liquors at home, in so- 
cial visits decline them, so far as possible, avoid 
them totally in retailing stores, and in general 
set our faces against the iniemperale use of 
them.” 

Prof. Calvin E. Stowe, D.D., once men- 
tioned a temperance society which he knew 
in Maine, prior to’ 1825, the pledge of which 
bound every one of its members who should 
get drunk to treat the rest all around. 

There were few individuals, prior to 1826, 
who held higher sentiments than these spec- 
imens show; and the most advanced tem- 
perance thinkers then did not exclude fer- 
mented liquors—wine, cider and beer. 
Only here and there a man held to total ab- 
stinence from distilled spirits. Such an idea 
was regarded as fanciful and impracticable. 
It was impolitic and impossible to make a 
more radical principle the basis of reform. 

We are now astonished that anybody 
could have attempted to reform so great an 
evil on so superficial a basis. But Dr. Ly- 
man Beecher, one of the earliest and most 
progressive champions of the reform, apol- 
“« We acted according to the light we had. 
We took the only ground we could at that 
time, without a> all our efforts cover 
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ner of ardent spirits, and we drove it back 
at the point of the bayonet. But no sooner 
had we put the enemy to fight, than we 
found that he had a great many auxiliaries, 
whose power we were never aware of until 
the main body was gone. Then they be- 
came the main body, and we found that the 
main body itself, which we supposed that we 
had driven off the field, had only gone 
round a hill and changed their jackets, and 
now came up again under the banner of 
wine and beer and cider; so we had to fight 
the battle over again with the same sol- 
diers.” 

Bancroft has said: ‘‘A man can as 
little move without the weight of the super- 
incumbent atmosphere as escape altogether 
the opinions of the age in which he sees the 
light.” It was no small task for the tem- 
perance reformation to raise itself out of a 
slough so foul and so universal, and main- 
tain at once a clean front, a clear head, and 
a secure footing. 

It is a humiliating fact to record, but we 
make the faithful record, for the warning 
of all who advocate the moderation move- 
ment, and plead for moderate drinking, 
that all those early societies, organized on 
that superficial basis, literally ‘‘ died of 
drunkenness.” It was soon discovered 
that, while they were clipping off the twigs 
of this poisonous tree, it was continually 
sending its roots deeper into the soil; and 
while they were decrying the evil of intem- 
perance, they were patronizing habits which 
fostered drunkenness and its long train of 
evils. When Dr. Leonard Woods, in 1825, 
appealed to an eminent Boston merchant 
to join in organizing a National Temper- 
ance Society, that gentleman replied: ‘I 
have been laboring fifteen years to effect 
a Temperance Reformation, by the mod- 
erate use, but do not see that it does any 
good, and Iam tired of the whole thing.” 
Chief-Justice Parker, who had been as- 
sociated with this gentleman in the original 
Massachusetts Temperance Society, said he 
‘*had retired from the field in despair.” 

Well, what was done next? The Ameri- 
can Temperance Society was organized in 
1826, on the basis of total abstinence from 
distilled spirits. Wine, cider, and beer 
were not prohibited as beverages—just the 
attitude some would have us now take—the 
view lately advocated in the Century. It is 
the view of Dr. Crosby and the New York 

Moderation Society. These ‘‘ wise men of 
Gotham” accuse the advocates of total 
abstinence of retarding the temperance ref- 
ormation, by insisting upon too radical a 
basis of reform. 

Let us see, now, how the temperance re- 
formers succeeded, who started in 1826 on 
the basis of entire abstinence from distilled 
spirits, but allowed wine, beer and cider. 
Consider that the temperance societies in 
those days were in the hands of the most ma- 
ture and intelligent gentlemen in the coun- 
try. Among them was Mathew Carey and 
others, who, as Governor Andrew, Dr. Bow- 
ditch and others have since done, advocated 
the culture of the grape, urging “a gener- 
ous home production of pure wine as a pre- 
ventive of the ravages of intemperance.” 
This sentiment for some time prevailed ; but 
it was frequently noticed that many 
inebriates who had reformed from the use 
of distilled spirits rela into intemper- 
ance by the use of fermented liquors, and 
that some of the temperance societies 
even had relapsed and disbanded from 
the same cause. It was also found 
that the importation and consumption of 
strong wines, whose alcoholic properties 
were not far from half as much as in dis- 
tilled spirits, had more than doubled, foster- 
ing the appetites the reformers were at- 
tempting to suppress. These facts led 


stinence from the use of all intoxicating 
liquor, as a beverage, is not only safe but 
salutary; and that it is the only course in 
which it can rationally be expected that 
drankennéss will ever be done away.” 
“This report was devoted chiefly to the 
nature of alcohol, which wasshown to be 


injurious, 24 per cent. in Madeira, 17 in 
claret, 18 in champagne, and from 5 to 9 
in ale, cider, etc., must be proportionably 
injurious. In 1886, the National Temper- 
ance Convention at Saratoga formally 
adopted the principle of total abstinence 
from all alcoholic liquors as a beverage. In 
1840, the Washingtonian Movement adopted 
the same principle. The Sons of 
Temperance, the Rechabites, the Good 
Templars, the Temple of Ham soon fol- 
lowed on the same basis. Now all temper- 
ance societies, except the Moderation Soci- 
ety of New York and the Episcopal Tem- 
perance Society—both lately organized— 
work on this basis. None of the total ab- 
stinence societies would, for a moment, en- 
tertain the thought of going back to the 
moderation basis, or a basis in any way 
qualified or limited. They would regard it 
as the grossest absurdity. The experience 
of all the earlier temperance societies, ex- 
tending through over 20 years of patient 
struggle, clearly demonstrated that total 
abstinence is the only safe and practicable 
basis of reform, and the most common ob- 
servation daily confirms it. The plea that 
the use of malt liquors and mild wines will 
satisfy the appetite, and will not produce 
inordinate cravings for stronger liquors, has 
been disproved over and again a thousand 
times. It is a sophistry which those are 
most likely to accept who have already an 
appetite for intoxicants, but which they 
cannot afford to gratify, lest it overwhelm 
them in woe. 


There has been a great diminution of the 
per capita quantity of intoxicating liquors 
consumed. 

Many persons have but a faint concep- 
tion of the quantity of alcoholic liquors 
consumed in this country prior to 1826. 
Speaking of the alarming prevalence of 
intemperance, the Boston Recorder, in 1823, 
said: ‘‘As a destroying angel, it lifts its 
pallid front and ghastly look in our cities, 
towns and scattered settlements.” Then 
follows the statement that 75 millions of 
gallons of distilled spirits were poured 
down the throats of ten millions of people,” 
annually, ‘‘ mingling and flowing with their 
life-blood.” Here is an average of seven 
anda half gallons to every inhabitant, of 
all ages. Besides distilled spirits, cider 
was freely consumed. Enormous quanti- 
ties of cider were put into the cellars of all 
classes of persons, from ten to forty barrels 
to afamily ; and it was drank without stint, 
often accompanied with cider-brandy, the 
ugliest of liquors. Said an old friend, an 
honored minister, to me, not long ago: ‘I 
went to live with my uncle in 1826, 
was nineteen years old. He was a large 
farmer in Connecticut, a short distance 


around. It was his custom to put into his 


cider-brandy was necessary to carry them 


through the year.” Here was an average 
of three barrels of cider und from six to 
nine gallons of stronger liquors to each 
person, making no account of occasional 
purchases of rum, brandy and wine, nor of 
the beer sometimes brewed in families. This 
was a common allowance of liquors in well- 
to-do families at that time. The poorer peo- 
ple probably drank as much, but by occa- 


sional supplies. 


We have reliable data concerning some 


Massachusetts towns of that period: 


Inhabi- Rum, 
Year. Towns. tants. Hhds.  galis. 
1825—Fitchburg... 1,900 100 6,300 
1826—Dudley..........++....+ 1,800 - 10,000 
1826—Shrewsbury + veel gfOO 120 7,500 
1927—Wilbraham............ 2,000 =~ 8,000 


Salisbury, Conn., in 1827 had 84 families, 
who consumed 29} gallons of rum to each 
family; and Troy, N. Y., in 1829, with a 
population of 10,000, consumed 73,959 gal- 
lons of rum. Fairfield, Conn., in 1813, 
with a population of 1,500, consumed 10,000 
gallons of distilled ‘spirits. Only rum is in- 


cluded in these figures. 


These are examples taken from the 
older and more staid portions of the coun- 
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when I 


east of Hartford. The family, including 
help, would average ten persons the year 


cellar in the Autumn thirty barrels of 
cider, a barrel of cider brandy, and a bar- 
rel of gin. Sometimes a second barrel of 


years ago. In many of the towns just cited 

there is not a twentieth part, and in some 

not a fortieth part. There is no comparison. 

This improved condition securely abides 

asa permanent gain. The exceptions are 

the slums in the large cities, some groups of 

foreigners, some low-lived Yankees in the 

larger villages and cities, and some people 

in frivolous, fashionable circles in the 

wealthy ranks of society, where gayety and 

dissipation have sway. 

In bulk, the consumption of beer is very 
great, having reached 587 millions of gal- 
lons, the last year, or 10 gallons per capita. 

The consumption of distilled spirits, so far 
as Government statistics show, was only a 
fraction over a gallon, per capita, even in- 
cluding what was used for mechanical and 
artistic purposes, which is relatively very 

much more than formerly, leaving, say, 

about one gallon per capita, consumed as a 
beverage, The importations of foreign 
spirits, wines, etc., are now greatly reduced 
as compared, either actually or relatively, 
with former times, and are only a meager 
fraction of a gallon, per capita. There are 
no statistics of fictitious or adulterated 
liquors, the vile, abominable, satanic com- 
pounds, which abound in all drink saloons, 
and which are also largely sold as pure 
liquors by apothecaries, in eating saloons, 
and in hotels. So complete are the decep- 
tions, that no connoisseur of liquors, how- 
ever knowing he may think himself, can be 
sure the liquor he selects is pure. Of 
these fabricated liquors there are no sta- 
tistics. Nobody has gathered them or can 
gather them. They belong to that repro- 
bate catalogue of things that are dark, 
devilish and damnable. Their story is a 
story of unutterable depravity, and unutter- 
able woe—one of the grossest and most 
detestable shames of our age. The heavy 
tax of about one dollar a gallon upon dis- 
tilled liquors, imposed for revenue during 
the War, gave a great impulse to the fabri- 
cation of spurious liquors, and their quan- 
tity has much increased. 

In order to make adefinite comparison of 
the relative amount of alcohol consumed 
sixty years ago and now, it will be neces- 
sary to take these different liquors, varying 
greatly in the quantity of alcohol in them, 
and reduce them all to the basis of pure 
alcohol. Making the best collection of 
data now possible for each period, and 
analyzing the different kinds of liquors in 
use, and making an estimate of the adul- 
terated liquors, with the help of men who 
have devoted special attention to the sub- 
ject, some of whom have formerly been in 
the liquor business, I have been led to 
the conclusion that, sixty years ago, at 
least five gallons of clear alcohol were an- 
nually consumed per capita, and at the 
present time, at the most liberal computa- 
tion, not over two and a half gallons, 
possibly not more than two gallons per 
capita. 

The aggregates of the liquor consumed 
are larger, and the aggregate liquor bill of 
the country is vastly greater, than sixty 
years ago; but the population is five times 
as large as then, and, consequently, the 
per capita consumption, which exhibits the 
average condition, is much smaller. 

We have thus, in a concrete form, a clear 
view ot the gain which the temperance ref- 
ormation has made. At the seme time it 
shows how great is the work remaining to 
be done. 

Natick, Mase 
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A FEW MORE PLAIN WORDS. 
BY ANNIE PORTER. 


In concluding my last paper upon the 
subject of the Negroes in Louisiana, I 
spoke of the many and terrible murders 
which have occurred within the last fifteen 
years in the particular part of the state to 
which I referred in that article. That 
many of these were to be attributed to the 
immediate demoralization always follow- 


from my own knowledge of facts. I do not 
=< Yn book to tell me of one 





Reprabelge taegon ; 


from the corruptions of cities, and undis- 
turbed by any apparent element of distrac- 
traction, there must be some hidden evil 
at work which it behooves us to discover. 
When you add the further fact that this 
neighborhood must be more or less a sample 
ofall Southern ‘country sides” at this pre- 
sent moment, then, indeed, the necessity for 
investigating the cause becomes so absolute 
that I wonder men dare to neglect it. One 
of the most fertile factors in this dreadful 
form of crime is the intense love and invet- 
erate habit of gambling which prevails 
among the Negro gnen. I do not know 
whether this propensity is generally known 
to be so strong among them; but I am per- 
fectly sure that any candid man or woman 
who has had any opportunity for observing 
them among themselves will corroborate 
what I say. The race is, in many respects, 
like a race of children, and especially so in 
its want of capacity for taking thought 
for the morrow. Naturally improvident, 
deprived of the safeguard which gamblers 
sometimes find in instincts of saving, with 
just intelligence enough to appreciate sim- 
ple games of chance, and with no real 
knowledge of their evil, even if they had 
the self-control to resist temptation, it is no 
wonder that this idle, excitable, amuse- 
ment-loving people should have become 
inveterate gamblers, utterly without 
restraints of any kind except such 
as are furnished by their own wild, 
idolatrous forms of worship, resenting the 
interference of those whiter, who wouldas- 
sist them, while readily falling a prey to 
the worst class of white sharpers. They 
are literally without protection from within 
or without; and the consequences, while 
most fatal, are surely not to be wondered 
at. When we add to this source of passion 
and constant goad to anger the facility with 
which the most poisonous and dangerous 
kinds of drink can be procured, such as are 
sold everywhere underthe name of anisette, 
and the universal whisky, it is not a chance, 
but a foregone conclusion that quarreling 
should be a matter of hourly occurrence in 
Negro cabins. The blacks are naturally, 
with few exceptions, extremely good- 
natured, phlegmatic even, hard to drive to 
real anger, and slow to revenge themselves 
when they are in their own senses. But 
they succumb with childlike rapidity to all 
forms of excitement; and though many of 
the older ones can and do consume enor- 
mous quantities of spirits without showing 
it to the extent one might dread, still, as a 
rule, they are easily intoxicated, and once 
in that condition, are savages—neither more 
nor less. 

They are taken most unfair advantage 
of likewise in this very matter, not only in 
the shameful, nay, I will say criminal man- 
ner in which they are tempted to drink by 
those who should know and practice bet- 
ter things, but in the quality of the spirits 
with which they are so supplied. These 
are grave charges to make; but I ask any 
man of common integrity, who passes 
through the country, to answer these ques- 
tions. Does he not see in every village an 
average of one ‘‘store” to every three 
dwelling houses? And in every one of these 
“stores” are not whisky and other forms 
of spirits sold by the cupful or the barrel- 
ful, as may be desired? And is not this in 
addition to bar-rooms and coffee-rooms be- 
sides? He must answer most emphatically 
“yes” to every question. AndI will add 
further that, if he remained a few hours in 
any one of those ‘‘ stores,” he would see 
children of every age served with cups 
and pitchers of such drinkables, for their 
parents, perhaps, but still openly placed in 
the hands of little boysand girls. Of course 
there are honorable exceptions to this rule 
everywhere, and I must say, with all desire 
to avoid hurting the feelings of a people whom 
I really respect, and for some reasons ad- 
miré, that by far the greater number Pd 
these “stores” are in the possession of 
Jews, and are kept by them. Even on the 
loneliest parts of the prairies, wherever afew 
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*+ store-keeper’s” land, at his own price, 
and living on what they draw from the 
store. You may be very sure the store 
prices never lower the amount of the 
original debt. Of course, in all such set- 
tlements gambling and quarreling are the 
only amusements, drinking a chief occupa- 
tion. But many as there are of these plces, 
for which Jews are responsible, I must 
state, in fairness to them as to others, that 
so far as I know, without exception, the 
planters are equally, if not more to blame; 
for they all either allow such stores to be es- 
tablished on their plantations, as a means 
of keeping the Negrovs at home and fet- 
tered by debt, or establish them themselves. 
In some instances I bave known the planter 
and * store-keeper” have been in partner- 
ship. So universal is this system of plan- 
tation stores that I am sure, from personal 
experience, that no Southern man would 
undertake to manage a plantation without 
the privilege of establishing one, nor would 
there be any reason to object to the cus- 
tom, except the way in which this credit 
system is used as a means of getting a hold 
on the Negroes, and the freedom with 


which spirits can be procured. 
All planters, probably, who read 
this will answer, and with great 


appearance of plausibility that they are 
compelled to seize upon the only means in 
their power of compelling these shiftless, 
trifling, untrustworthy people to work at 
all. To this I can only say that 1 know the 
Negroes are very hard to manage in their 
present embruted condition, and if the only 
means of controlling them and using them 
now is to be found in debasing and lower- 
ing them to a still further degree, then God 
help the country which needs such service 
and those who render it, whoever they 
maybe. Let me, however, hasten on to 
the instances I wish togive of the state of 
the country; and if, in the following nar- 
ratives, the direct influence of drink or gam- 
bling does not appear, the brutality mani- 
fested was so evidently bred in the moral 
a:mozgphere I have tried to describe that I 
hope to be acquitted of irrelevancy. 


About three years ago, just at the close 
of sugar-making, the people of our parish 
were shocked and grieved by a murder 
committed on one of the Bayou plantations, 
under the following circumstances: The 
place was owned by a young man, and in his 
employment was anether voung fellow, of 
about the same age, who acted as a sort of 
head man abvut the sugar-house. In fact, 
if { am not mistaken, he had bought ashare 
in the place, or was in some kind of part- 
nership with the owner, whom we will call 
D——, and not only slept in the sugar-house 
to guard the sugar stored there, but had in 
his possession a large sum of money—two 
thousand and more dollars—which whether 
he intended to use in paying off his hands, 
or to deposit in a bank in New Orleans 
whither he intended to go on a certain day, 
has escaped my memory; I only know that 
he had this money, which came into his 
care about noon on one day, and would 
have been placed eisewhere the next, in his 
keeping, and having, as he supposed, 
avoided all chance of letting any of the 
hands know of it he carried it about in his 
breast-pocket all day, and when night came, 
took it with him over to the sugar-house, 
and made his preparations for sutety there. 
In almost all sugar-houses there is a room 
rough and draughty, but large and well- 
lignted, and with a large fire-place, where 
the sugar-maker, engineer, planter, over- 
seer, and often enough a visitor or two 
take their turns at sleeping, eat their hasty 
meals, and smoke their off-duty pipes. 
Buch a room the D—— sugar-house pos- 
sessed, and here young L—— had slept for 
some time. The building itself was in a 
very lonely spot, as for convenience it 
had been placed close to the crop, and 
near the water on the opposite side 
of the Bayou from the dwelling-house 
and much lower down, the Negro 
cabins or quarters being on the same side 
as the house, and nearly an eighth of a mile 
distant. There was, in fact, no building 
anywhere near, and as the place possessed 
wo bridge of its own, and as all crossing 
‘was by means of skiffs and flats, the 
‘other shore was actually more remote and 
snarder to reach than it looked. Mr. L—— 
always kept with him, at night, partly for 
his services, partly for his company, a little 





Negro boy, who made his fire, boiled his 
coffee and filled his bath-tub in the morn- 
ing. On the night in question, they went 
in, locked up the place, and went to bed, Mr. 
L——with his pocket-book under his pil- 
low. In the morning one of the stable men, 
whom he had asked to call him in time for 
the New Orleans train, came to the door of 
the building and knocked and called long 
and loud. No answer was made; and after 
a great many efforts to obtain one, the doors 
were broken open and Mr. L——was found 
murdered in his bed. The head of the bed 
was standing against a window. Some one 
had climbed up to the outside of this win- 
dow, and, placing a heavy shot-gun loaded 
with buck-shot against the nearest spot, 
had blown the top of the young man’s 
head completely off, burning the mosquito 
bar with the flash, and driving portions 


of it into the skull. The force of 
the shock was such that his very 
teeth were knocked out by it and 


picked upon various parts of the floor. 
The pocket-book was gone, and the black 
boy asleep in the corner on his bed. Of 
course, in the first excitement a dozen in- 
nocent people were suspected, and reports 
flew right and left. Theinvestigation, how- 
ever, was conducted with very great cau- 
tion and a good deal of cleverness, and 
after a few hours it began to appear as 
more and more probable that there had 
been two persons engaged in the business, 
and that these two were French creole 
Negroes who were working on the place. 

Suspicion had scarcely been cast upon 
them before they gave it every weight by 
running away. Their whole course had 
been singular, and they were at once fol- 
lowed, caught and brought back. The 
following conversation between the one 
who was suspected and finally proved of 
having planned and cummitted the murder, 
and the parish physician, who was also 
mayor of the township, was repeated to me 
by the latter on the very day of its occur- 
rence: 

The Dr.: ** Armpnd, is it possible that 
you could have done this dreadful thing?” 

Ar. (sullenly): “I don’ know what you 
talkin’ ’bout.” 

The Dr.: ‘*Why, Armand, if you have 
really done this thing, don’t you see what 
a dreadful crime you have committed? 
What do you think they ought todo to a 
man who would shoot another man like 
that?” 

Ar.: “I Vink dey make ’im pay one, tivo, 
tree dollar’, an’ let’im go.” 

The Dr.: **Why, do you think money 
can pay for a man’s life?” 

Ar.: ‘I Vink money pay for dead man.” 

The Dr.: ‘‘ Suppose some man was to go 
to your house to-night and murder your 
wife while she was asleep. Don’t you think 
he ought to be hanged?” 

Ar.: ** No, sarree; nebber do nothin’ to a 
man jes’ fur killin’ a@ ‘oman; plenty ob 
‘omans roun’. No, sar/” 

When this man, if he can be called such, 
was taken to jail, it was attempted to soft- 
en or teach him to do something to influ- 
ence him to confession, there being no 
doubt of his guilt; but he was found to be 
as complete a savage as if just brought 
from the banks of the Congo. He had no 
idea of Jesus Christ, no definite idea of any 
God, believed in nothing but ‘* voudou,” of 
which he had a sort of vague animal] dread, 
and was just as unable to realize the crime 
he had committed as a tiger would have 
been. His avarice was stimulated by having 
learned to gamble, his naturally brute intel- 
lect stupefied with whisky, and he had seized 
upon the money he wanted with the re- 
morseless, because conscienceless, rapac- 
ity of a beast of prey. Mis comrade and 
accomplice was, perhaps, a shade 
more intelligent, but in no other re- 
spect his superior. They showed a 
certain low cunning in contriving thei 
dreadful deed, but were not clever enough 
to hide their guilt after it was accomplished. 
lL have cited the above facts because they 
happened to ocour while I was at the doc- 
tor’s house whom I have quoted above, and 
Theard and saw more of the details than I 
usually did, except when the murder was in 
my near neighborhood. But I do not 
mention it as being an uncommon or an 
isolated fact; such crimes occur so ofteti, 
and there are so many Wloody fights which 
do not end in death, but merely in gunshot 








wounds, pistol bullets, and stabs from 
knives that, some years ago, when I took 
a young mulatto woman from home to 
New York as my maid, this significant little 
scene took place. I give it exactly as it oc- 
curred. She was standing looking down 
from the hotel window upon the street be- 
low, when I, who was sitting writing in the 
room, heard a loud noise outside, and sounds 
like a pistol shot. As Louise continued to 
look quietly on without saying anything, 
however, 1 did not take the trouble to ask 
till I had finished writing, when I said: 
‘*What was that noise outside?” ‘‘Oh!” 
she said, quietly, ‘‘it was jes’ one man 
shootin’ at anoder man; but he miss 
him, clean. Dey done tuk’ him ’way, 
an’ de oder man run.” She, who was 
wild with excitement over a horse-car, 
and could not walk about for staring, 
thought not enough of an attempted mur- 
der before her eyes to call my attention to 
it. 

Among our old Negroes so many have 
killed and been killed within the last few 
years that, as the mother of aboy, murdered 
some months ago, said to me last Summer: 
“If dey goes on like dis, Mis, we'll soon 
all be ripped to pieces.” Quarrels over cards, 
quarrels about women, quarrels over some 
trifle, magnified by drink, all end in biood- 
shed where every black man and woman, 
and almost every white man goes armed 
from morning till night. Not long ago two 
women on our old place nearly cut each 
other to pieces with their knives, this being 
about the fiftieth case of the kind, to speak 
within bounds, which I have known of in 
the parish. 


The account of the murder with which 
I wish to end this paper will, I hope, 
if it comes to their notice, be forgiven 
by the excellent people who suffered 
so severely at the time, and for whom, in 
common with every one else in the country, 
I feel the deepest sympathy and respect. 
Nothing would induce me to lift the veil 
from the past but the firm conviction that 
it is the duty of some one to put these facts 
before the public, and that they must 
be noticed. Hitherto I have spoken, not as 
strongly and clearly as I should like to speak, 
but with all the strength and light I possess, 
of the condition of the black men and 
women in Louisiana, Of the condition of 
the children | feel almost afraid to speak at 
all, afraid that it is not in my power in any 
way to afford a conception of what that 
condition truly is. Born of such fathers and 
mothers, brought up with not one single re- 
straint left, except the capricious and cruel 
beatings which alternate with the mildest 
indulgence and most exaggerated ‘‘pamper- 
ing” from their elders; taught from the 
first moment undying hatred and distrust 
of every white-skin; above all many of them 
with just such 3 smattering of the alphabet 
as toconvince them that they are ‘* sohol- 
ards”; in short, with every vicious trait 
which their present position can create and 
nourish, added to every inherited evil qual- 
ity growing rank and strong, what can 
these Negro children be? The followiag 
statement may help us to find out. Two 
years ago last Autumn a gentle, sweet-tem- 
pered little boy, whom we will call R——, 
one of the younger children in a large 
and very respectable family, was living in 
the town of F——. The little fellow had 
had a severe attack of malarial fever 
in some form, and when he began 
to recover it was necessary to tempt him 
into the open air. One day, accordingly, 
his father gave him leave to go out in the 
neighboring fields and try to kill a few 
birds. His older brother loaned him a new 
gun, and of course the boy went off as 
happy as aking. His father only required 
him ‘to keep near the village in which 
they lived, and on no account to let any 
little boys join him, as he was afraid they 
might shoot each other by accident. Some 
time that afternoon some of the family 
were sought by an old black man who told 
them that there was a figure which looked 
like R—-lying out in such a field. Hehad 
not had courage to approach it. Whenthe 
brothers and neighbors, with frantic haste, 
rushed to the spot they found the little fel- 
low lying on his face, dead; and the gun 
brokén to pieces and hidden not far off. But 
the even more horrible part was that the 
boy was not only killed, buf had been #0 





feartully, so malignantly, so brutally 


mangled and ill-treated after death, that I 
will not attempt to dwell on the subject 
further than to say that he had been shot 
twice through the body, stabbed nineteen 
or twenty times, andso on. In other words, 

long after his soul was in Heaven, 

the murderer was engaged in ill-treating 

the body. But the wonderful part remains 

to be told. This astounding murder, 

which for cold-blooded, brutal cruelty, is 
almost unique, and which was committed 
within plain sight of the railroad, and, ie 
deed, as was proved afterward, while a train 
was passing, was the work ofa mulatto 
child, a hoy notany older than R—-, i. ¢., 
under fourteen—assisted by his little brother 
of seven. When the facts gradually came 
out, and the boys confessed, which the 
younger one did almost at once, it appeared 
that Magon, the murderer, had seen and 
coveted the gun which R—— carried, had 
followed him to the field, and tried to bor- 
row itfrom him. But R—— told him that 
the gun was his brother’s and that 
he had promised his father not to lend it. 
He said this, by Magon’s own statement, 
very pleasantly; for he was an extremely 
gentle, amiable boy, and was now weak- 
ened by iliness. He then tried to leave the 
others, who waited till he had turned; Ma- 
gon then rushed on him and easily wrenched 
the gun from him; for though no older, the 
mulatto was powerfully and heavily built, 
three times as strong as the other in every 
way. 

R——must then have become alarmed; 
for he tried to run; but, looking back after a 
few steps, he saw Magon aiming at him 
with the gun,and called out: ‘‘Oh! Magon, 
please don’t shoot me!” The mulatto’s 
only answer was to fire; and, seeing that the 
boy was still struggling on, he shot him 
again. The remaining deta%s are too 
ghastly, too horrible for description. But 
when the dreadful crime was done and 
ended the two Negro boys, who had differ- 
ent fathers, but the same mother, went 
home tothe latter, who heiped them to con- 
ceal the traces of their guilt, and told 
them on no account to say one word of the 
truth. She had not one word of reproba- 
tion or condemnation of the deed; no, she 
was not sorry for that, but she would give 
them the worst beating they ever had if 
they let themselves get caught, or be- 
trayed themselves in anyway. Itisa fact 
known to all the people in the village, that 
those twe boys, Magon and his little 
brother, in clean clothes, were among the 
first to join in the search for the body and 
tu hang about the afflicted household after- 
ward. Magon was even seen to assist in 
lifting from the ground some of the shat- 
tered relics of the dead boy. 
When the two were finally convicted 
by overwhelming evidence, and by 
the confession of the younger boy, they 
were placed in jail; and every effort was 
made to teach them something of the enor- 
mity of their guilt, though, of course, the 
real burden of the whole thing lay on 
Magon, who had frightened the younger 
poy into it. But he could not be reached; 
at least not by any such means as were 
employed; and the only violent emotion he 
expressed was at not being allowed to go to 
the circus which eame soon after, and for 
permission to see whose performances he 
had applied to the jailer with the most evi- 
dent assurance that his request would be 
granted. This boy, who was brought up 
in a white family, is now in the peniten- 
tiary, unless he has been lately removed. 
I think his sentence was for life, but I am 
‘not sure, while the younger brother met 
with no further punishment than his deten- 
tion in the village jail during the trial. 

I have related the foregoing facts to show 
(as I think they very clearly do) that the 
same state of things which is revealing it- 
self so plainly and so horribly in the lives 
led by the older Negroes of Louisiana is also 
producing an extent and degree of corrup- 
tion among the young which will son, if 
not soon prevented, make the murder of 
this innocent boy fade into comparative 

beside the evil let loose and 
running riot like the devils of old. Who 
is there now who shall cast them out of 
these our fallen and most miserable 
brothets and fellow countrymen into the 
places’ where they belong? I could, if 





time and space were here permitted to me, 
add hundreds of additional examples of the 
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truth of what I say, not so striking nor so 
terrible as the one I have quoted, but 
equally convincing and equally weighty as 
evidence. As this. is impossible, I will say 
that I wish those who read these lines could 
travel through the towns and villages of 
Southwestern Louisiana, drive through the 
prairies and forests, along the marshes and 
over the swamps, could visit the old, out- 
lying settlements, the plantations off the 
track of the railroad, and those through 
which it has lately passed. Let them wan- 
der about the suburbs of New Orleans, and 
all over her opposite neighbor, Algiers; let 
them follow the path of Morgan’s Road, and 
explore the by-paths on either side, follow- 
ing that path and exploring the country it 
threads as far as the borders of Texas; and 
they will easily see for themselves, even 
with a rapid glance, but how much more 
with patient search, the truth of what I 
write. 

Perhaps my readers may think it 
strange that such a condition as I describe 
could exist in any part of the United 
States without being widely known to 
the public through the agency of the news- 
papers; but they must remember that the 
Southern country is very different from the 
Northern, much more inaccessible to the 
large towns, with which very few means 
of communication exist, and that there are 
80 few local papers published as to practic- 
ally make it impossible for the greater por- 
tion of the crimes committed to be re- 
ported. Of course, any glaring outrage or 
actual murder is alluded to in the daily 
journals of the metropolis, and some weeks 
afterward in the little sheet which strug. 
gles into occasional being in the county 
town. But who reads the latter, and 
how many Northern people pay any heed 
to the items of domestic news in the 
former? Certainly not enough to give the 
slightest impetus to public feeling, the 
faintest bias to public opinion on the sub- 
ject. Question ten of the most intelligeat 
Northern or Western men who have no 
personal interest in the South whom you 
know, and see how densely ignorant they 
are, not only of the éruth, but of the ne- 
cessity even for knowing more; and when 
you have done this, tell them whatI have 
here told you, in the name of him who is 
the Maker of us all. 

Wasuroron, D. 0. 


_ 
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GEORGE F. PIERCE, D.D., 


SENIOR BISHOP OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH. 








BY A. A. LIPSOOMB, D.D. 


A Frew days ago, a letter from Bishop Pierce, 
in the Wesleyan Uhristian Advocate, Macon, 
Ga., announced the approaching celebration 
of his Golden Wedding, February 4th, 1884. 
The intelligence will be very gratifying to 
his numerous friends over the country. 
Many at the North will remember him as he 
was thirty-five years or more ago, when, in 
the completed strength of young manhood, 
tbey heard him in the pulpit and on the 
platform in New York and other cities ef 
the Union. Those were days in which his 
oratorical powers were growing to their 
maturity. Room was left—not much, how- 
ever—for expansion in his particular line of 
development, which I may speak of as a 
beautiful interblending of naturalness and 
culture, the simplicity of unconsciousness 
always in the ascendency. Such as listened 
to his celebrated speech about that time, on 
an anniversary occasion of the American 
Bible Society, will easily recall the brilliant 
young Southerner who charmed their at- 
tention and moved their hearts. They 
could not forget Mason, Larned, Griffin, 
Bascom, and Durbin; nor need they; for 
here was one, born and reared in a latitude 
far South, with a softer bloom upon his 
face anda more tropical eloquence in his 
blood. In those times men loved their own 
sections, but without sectionalism; and, if 
they grew like the forests of the land in 
their own localities, they sweetened, like 
these, the commun atmosphere of the 
country. Among Christian gentlemen, the 
good of sectionality was respected, the evils 
of sectionalism unknown. We were not 
afraid to differ; for our hearts were one. 
The diversity was no more than a wholesome 
spice that gave a pleasant flavor to our 
unity. To revive the traditions of thoge 
earlier days is becoming to patriotism; all 


the more so since the law of Providence as 
to the relations of diverseness to unity is re- 
pulsive to our selfishness and is the last law 
we understand and obey. 

Like all he writes, the letter of the 
Bishop has striking points. Converted to 
Christ in bis sixteenth year, he felt soon 
after a call to preach the Gospel, but “held 
the settlement of this question in abeyance” 
till he had gone through Franklin College, 
University of Georgia, ‘secretly hoping 
that the conviction of duty would wear out 
and pass away.” Not so, however; for, 
after his graduation, the conscience of duty 
was louder and more insistent than ever 
before. He was ‘reluctant and rebellious.’ 
“‘T had a fearful struggle; but I surren- 
dered absolutely, unreservedly. If ever a 
man had a victory over self, nature, am- 
bition, the world, I had. The battle has 
never been renewed. The enemy was 
slain. There has been no looking back, no 
regrets, no pining of spirit. I am content, 
and have heen all along through a ministry 
of fifty-four years.” And then he adds 
that, if he had to repeat his life, he would 
renew his consecration. Every man who 
knows Bishop Pierce will freely accept 
these words, as not spoken from the intellect, 
but of his inmost heart, ‘ My life,” says 
he, ‘* has been one of self-denial and close 
economy; but I have never suffered.” 
Then follows the seatence which I have 
chosen as the heading of the lines annexed. 
I dare not call thema poem. Yet it strikes 
me that some genius, called of Heaven to 
sing, might evoke the music slumbering in 
the noble sentiment. 

‘*Sunrise” the Bishop calls his house near 
Sparta, Ga. Over threescore and ten years 
old, he is full yet of thought-life, heart-life, 
church-life, devoted to education, philan- 
thropy, and every good word and work. 
It is ‘‘ Sunrise” still; and on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary ensing, the wife who has stood for 
half a century by his side, one son and his 
wife, four daughters and their husbands, 
thirty grandchildren, two great grand-chil- 
dren, will have a reunion at ‘‘ Sunrise.” 

LINES, 
“ Accepting Christ's teaching, I have lived like the 
lilies and the birds, by the Providence of my Heav- 


enly Father.” 
Extract from Letter. 
Aye, Friend, the lilies own a Father’s hand; 
Kindred of thine, His bounty meets their need ; 
Each tiny root most true to that command, 
In which, unknown, the Voice Divine they heed. 
Unconscious, too, the birds, through livelong day, 
Work busy at the tasks by God ordained; 
His mind within to guide them where they stray 
Seeking the food from Him alone obtained. 
’T were bliss like them tolive! A lily fair, 
Yet dreading not an ill; while trustful bird 
Takes incense for its thanks from Summer air, 
And sings the truth of its Provider’s word. 
Such, Friend, hath been thy life; each hour intent 
To do Christ’s will; Lol thy reward—“ Content,” 
ATHENS, Ga. 
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OUR LETTER FROM BOSTON. 


BY JOHN WINTHROP. 





Ir was just in accord with the wise fit- 
ness of things, done in a quiet but prince- 
ly style, for which our honored Alpheus 
Hardy is justly noted, to give aa elegant 
banquet and reception to the Andover pro- 
fessors at the Brunswick Hotel, of Boston, 
where Ex-Governor Long had his pleasant 
apartments. The reception was a most 
kindly and pleasing one, given particularly 
in honor of the several new professors of 
the Seminary, and for the thoughtful pur- 
pose of allowing somejorty or more of the 
earnest frfends and supporters of Andover 
Seminary to meet these instructors, who 
have recently been inducted into office. 

Owing to the Dartmouth Alumni reunion 
occurring the same evening, at Young’s 
Hotel, Dr. Tucker’s enforced absence from 
Mr. Hardy’s reception was much regretted. 

A visit, within a day or two, to historic 
Andover, permits us to speak a fresh word 
‘respecting that famous Essex County town 
and its still more famous seminary. Some 
of the ancient theologues of this venerable 
seat of learning would be surprised to see 
the new houses in the town and the new 
styles and colors that are invading the 
circle of its quaint and quiet homesteads. 
On the short cross streets of the village 
are to be seen the red roofs and the many 
cornered cottages of some modern Andover- 
ites; while even in the sacred precincts of 
the classic hill, on whose crown sits the 
Seminary, are to be noted the two modern 





built structures, splendidly planned for 
comfort and with sunshiny rooms, which 
are so refreshing a contrast to the houses 
about them. We refer to the charming 
homes of those charming men, Profs. Wm. 
J. Tucker and Joha W. Churchill. Here is 
where the students spend some of their 
most delightful evenings in the most profit- 
able of social and congenial intercourse. 
We cannnt help contrasting the little 
groups and gatherings of finely educated 
men that are to be seen here so often spend- 
ing the early hours of these long Winter 
evenings in the most beautiful and fascinat- 
ing manner of kindred minds, all keyed to 
a high purpose, and the stiff and stately 
midnight levees of some queen dowager or 
duchess of Washington or New York so- 
ciety, with their claret ices and worse than 
chilling society chats, wasting, or worse 
than wasting the night watches. 

The Seminary is now in a very flourish- 
ing condition. Its set of students were 
never better educated nor a finer class of 
manly men, nor did the different members 
of the Faculty ever carry en the work of 
this noted Divinity School with more of 
thoroughness and more of the spirit of com- 
pletest and roost gratifying harmony. 

The number of students has already in- 
creased to over forty, and the classes are 
very well divided. There are five or six 
men in the resident graduates department, 
or the fourth year class, showing by their 
constancy and zeal what is their deliberate 
judgment of the values of the Seminary’s 
instruction and discipline. 

The convenient new building, containing 
bath-rooms and lavatories, furnishes the 
institution witha long-felt necessity. 

On arecent evening the seniors met with 
Professor Harris, who occupies Professor 
Thayer’s house, and discussed the merits 
and excellences of Mr. Mozoomdar’s Ori- 
ental Christ. The death of Keshub Chun- 
der Sen, the Brahmo Somajist, has awak- 
ened a fresh interest in all the tendencies 
of this theistic sect Christ-ward and God- 
ward. 

The initial number of the Andover Review 
has met with avery flattering reception in 
the circles of most progressive scholarship 
and of broadest Christian culture in this 
eastern part of the Old Bay State. Its 
spirit is every where most heartily approved, 
and the tone of its able articles is eminent- 
ly worthy of the Seminary whose name it 
bears, and to whose best interest it seems 
safely pledged. The animus of the Seminary 
and of the new Review are one and the 
same; the same quiet but steady strength, 
the same deep insight into present needs 
and the same tkorough determination to 
meet those needs with a fruitful and a pur- 
poseful Christianity evidencing itself by its 
fruits. No spirit of captious criticism nor 
belligerent. controversy is here. The 
masterly article of Mr. -Beard, on 
France, voices the missionary spirit of 
the Seminary and the biblical study 
of Dr. Parkhurst, of your city, sounds the 
tone of the present instruction in the Sem- 
inary in laying increasing emphasis upon 
the proper and snorough interpretation of 
Scripture. 

It would sezm as if it must be only the 
hopelessly prejudiced who could feel a dis- 
appointment over the contents of this open- 
ing number of this magazine, which fillsa 
practical place not occupied by its now 
transported and quasi predecessor. 

Dr. Alex. McKenzie’s return, after his ex- 
tended travels in Europe and the East, 
is cause for much congratulation to the 
Harvard students, as well as many of the 
Cambridge people. For the Doctor is quite 
a favorite with the college boys, who attend 
his services in goodly numbers, and are 
happy when the college calendar an- 
nounces, as it does this week, that this 
gifted man” will conduct week-day morn- 
ing prayers during February.” It is a matter 
of joy to many of the stanch friends of old 
Harvard that such men are increasingly 
honored by the great University, and that 
such a man occupies so prominent a posi- 
tion on its Board of Directors. Also in the 
same line, it was gratifying to see the 
University in-Boards announce in 


prominent type the preacher of Sunday, Jan- 
uary 27th, as Prof. Wm. J. Tucker, of An- 
dover Theological Seminary, who was to 
preach on the text I Johnii, 8: ‘* Which 


ya 


not the first time the Rey. Professor has 

occupied the pulpit of Appleton Chapel, to 

the evident pleasure and profit of the many 

undergraduates. 

The Congregational Club of Boston 

had its annual meeting in spacious Horii- 
cultural Hall, on Tremont Street, and was 

made more than usually interesting by a 
remarkable and rhetorical speech, seem- 
ingly on the spur of the moment, by Dr. 

Alexander McKenzie, of Cambridge, on 
impressions gained while on his trip abroad. 
The speech bubbled over with mirth, and 
was very forcible in its statements respect- 
ing Turkish misrule as contrasted with 
Turkish missionary operations. A very 
pleasing impression was also left on the 
minds of many in the Club by the earnest 
speech of Mr. Williams, the cultured 
Negro and historian, author of ‘‘The His. 
tory of the Negro Race in America,” as he 
plead for the education of young colored 
women at the South, and expressed his 
gratitude for what Christian philanthropy 
had done for his race. 

Bostor, Jan. 29th. 


Fine Arts. 
ART IN MILAN. 


BY LAURA B. PURDY. 


In the Piazza della Scala stands Milan’s most 
beautiful monument—the statue of Leonardo 
da Vinci, a recent work, by Magni, in Carrara 
marble. I can never forget the impression made 
upon me coming unexpectedly upon it, the 
dark Palazzo del Marino its background, the 
arch of the Gallery Vittorio Emanuele its frame , 
and the soft, clear Italian sky a canopy above 
it. Such a rare combination of colors was a 
feast tothe eye. The patriarchal figure stands 
in its long robe, the flowing hair covered with 
a cap, the face, a benediction upon the city 
which guards tlie only worthy representative of 
hisfame. On the pedestal are copies of his prin- 
cipal works in bas relief, At the corners stand 
four of his most celebrated pupils. The figures 
of Salirino and Cesare da Sesto are exceedingly 
graceful—such spiritual faces, and eyes with 
deep, far-off gaze, asif looking into Heaven to 
seck inspiration to portray Mudonnas—while 
Marco da Oggionno and Baltraffio, with proud 
mien and fiery gaze, were surely better fitted to 
represent the passions, the divinities of 
earth; scenes of carnage and strife, the revel 
and the dance. 

Passing through the gallery, one of the largest 
and most attractive of the kind in Europe, 
which cost the life of the gifted architect, Men- 
goni, who fell from a scaffolding, we come up- 
on the famous cathedral, in the eyes of the Mi- 
lanese, the eighth wonder of the world ; if 

“You would see it aright 

Go visit it by pale moonlight,” 
when it rises before you like a dream of beauty, 
its Gothic turrets become airy, like lace-work, its 
myriad of statues delicately-carved ivory figures ; 
then as it grows into its reul proportions youare 
lost in wonder and acmiration, A front view is not 
its best; there seems an imperfection in propor- 
tions here, But I pass it by and follow the long 
Corso Magenta almost to the gate of the city, 
where I find the old Abbey Church of 8. Maria 
delle Grazie of the fourteenth century, It is one 
of the most striking churches of Milan, the ex- 
terior peculiar in form, the interior effective and 
simple; adjoining the church is the old monas 
tary, now used as a cavalry barrack. 

Addressing the guard at the gate I inquired 
where I should find the great painting of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci. He looked puzzled and shook his 
head, then inquired of two soldiers standing near. 
They were no wiser. I was wondering how far 
I must go to get outside of the country of the 
prophet, when a little old woman put her head 
‘out of a little window and said: “ Che cosa 
volete?” I repeated my inquiry, and was di- 
rected to an old door which led to the refectory— 
a bare, barn-like room, with neither pillars nor 
arches to relieve or break the nakedness, ‘Two 
sides of this room are covered with frescoes ; the 
first is Donato Montorfano’s “ Crucifixion,” exe- 
cuted in 1495; being in water-colors, it is ina 
much better condition than the other, which is 
the great work of Leonardo da Vinci, that has 
made his name familiar as household words, in 
every Christian land—his “‘ Last Supper.” It i 
but a wreck, marred and blurred, One feels as if 

standing by the death-bed of a great genius ; so 
little is left authentic of his work, His compre- 
hensive mind could not be fettered by a finite 
art. Scientific and practical pursuits occupied 
so much of his time, painting seemed but the 
pastime of a busy life. Yet his influence was so 
great he inaugurated a new era in Italian art. 
But turn we from the master to his 3 

Goethe thus describes the feeling portrayed in 

















thing is true in him and in you.” This is 
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has been produced by the Master’s words: ‘ One 
of you shall betray me.’ They have been pro- 
nounced ; the whole party is in dismay, while he 
himself bows his head with downcast eyes. His 
whole attitude, the motion of his arms and 
hands, all seem to repeat, with heavenly resigna- 
tion, and his silence to confirm the mournful 
words: ‘One of you shall betray me.’” 


There were some seven or eight copyists at 
work here. Iwas surprised to see how nearly 
they were copies of each other, reproducing 
the same errors. They were, with one ex- 
ception, painful libels on the faultiess original, 
This exception was the work of Barboglia. 
Looking at it near to, it was good. The draw- 
ing and the expression were faithful to the orig- 
inal, But, measuring it at a critic’s distance, one 
detected at once its faults, There were no aerial 
effects; the coloring was at fault; the tone was 
red; the original green. 

I was told at Florence the first design had nu 
window ; this window was an afterthought with 
Leonardo. The effect is, the foreground is light- 
ened and the shadows thrown back. Barboglia 
seems to have overlooked this. His lines, too, 
were not marked enough for life, Still, he, of 
all these artists, has caught the feeling of the 
original ; and one would pronounce it good, even 
with its errors, I was surprised to see the archi- 
tectural break in the center of the original—in- 
tended, no doubt, to relieve the monotonous dis- 
play of feet—was followed by few of the copyists ; 
but another pair of feet substituted, much to the 
injury of the picture, while nearly all, too, had 
forgotten to throw the shadow under the table, 
but had lighted up the feet about as strongly as 
the faces; an unpardonable blunder, with the 
faultless original and the axioms of facta to 
study. 

Let us follow up the master, and seek out the 
old Jesuit College, now the Brera Gallery. Ina 
small room, the Tribuna of this gallery, is a lit- 
tle worm-eaten crayon—a head. This is the orig- 
inal design of the head of the Christin “The Last 
Supper.” 

In the famous Biblioteca Ambrosiana are some 
exceedingly interesting drawings by Leonardo, 
There is also a portrait—oneof the few authen- 
tic works of this great master, It is that of 
Blanca Maria Sforza. 


In this collection we find Raphael's cartoon of 
the School of Athens.” The imperfect condi- 
tion of the fresco in the Vatican adds much to 
the interest as well as value of this cartoon, 
which differs little from the freaco, The sitting 
figures at the foot of the staircase were added, 
This is the only important difference, 

Returning to the Brera to continue our study of 
Raphael we seek first his famous “ Sposalizio, or 
Nuptials of the Virgin.” It occupies the place of 
honor, like his Madonna at Dresden, I confess 
I was disappointed, It seems to lack originality, 
to be the reproduction of Perugino, The faces 
of Mary and her companions are too doll-like, 
might have been cut from the same paste-board, 
**Near Joseph stand the rejected suitors, the 
most passionate of whom breaks his shriveled 
wand.” I wondered at the necessity of their 
being present, and searched too in vain in the 
calm face which seemed to watch with a lively 
interest the ceremony—a knell to his hopes—for 
traces of the disturbed spirit and the broken 
heart. 

Among the many treasures of this gallery are 
two Guido Reni—one 8, 8. Paul and Peter, very 
strong and fine, and one called ‘‘An Apostle,” 
Van Dyck has a Madonna and Child, with St. 
Anthony, of Padua, with lovely faces and ex- 
quisite coloring. Tintoretto has a Pieta in 
brown. The tone and expression are harmonious 
and perfect. There are several masterpieces of 
P. Veronese. Cima has a group of saints highly 
finished. Snyders has handled his animals in a 
masterly manner. In “The Stag Hunt” all of 
the old masters are worthily represented, 


Milan has long enjoyed the highest reputation 
as patron of art. Sculpture is almost a special 
industry. The Arce della Pace, less imposing 
than the Arc del Etoile, at Paris, is so exquisite- 
ly chiseled it isa fit companion piece to the 
Cathedral, The museum of Milanese sculpture 
is ite Campo Santo, which has but one worthy 
rival in Italy, that of Genoa, One could here 
study long the technical skill and the perfect 
imitation of Nature of Milan’s best sculptors. 

There are temples and statues, a temple for 
cremation, not finished when Isawit. One 
could then form little idea of what the exterior 
was to be. It is the gift of a citizen of Milan. I 
will speak of only one among the many worthy 
of notice—a kneeling figure, with out-spread 
wings. As I stood before it, in almost worship- 
ful admiration, the last rays of the setting sun, 
coming through a golden opening in the sky, as 
if it were “the gates ajar,” flooded that sacred 
spot. The figure by me became as it were trans- 
parent, the soft, fleecy wings seemed ready to 
bear that ethereal form heavenward—homeward, 
and the parted lips to breathe those sweet words 
that fall like the dew of Heaven on “God's acre” 
making the lifeless dust the garden of our Lord. 
“IT am the Resurrection and the Life.” 

Michael Angelo said of Lorenzo Ghiberti’s 
door of the Baptistry at Florence, that it was 
worthy of being the entrance of Paradise. This 





exquisite figure might well be the welcoming 
angel to open that door. 

This perfect work of Art shall be our farewell 
glance at Milan “La Grande.” 

Paris, France. 


Biblical Research, 


PRE-CHRISTIAN APOCALYPSES 
AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY PROF. GEORGE H. SCHODDE, PH.D. 


Tux theology of the Scribes and Pharisees in 
the New Testament is not the theology of Moses 
and the Prophets in the Old. While claiming to 
be the spiritual children of the men of God, who 
spoke by inspiration under the old dispensation, 
the representatives of rehgious thought in the 
days of Christ promulgate doctrines of which 
the former knew nothing. The Jewish theology 
of the New Testament is not a normal develop- 
ment of Old Testament germs. Not only in non- 
fundamental odds and ends of theological be- 
liefs, but also fundamental principles and car- 
dinal points, there is a departure from the old 
landmarks, Christ opposes the orthodox theol- 
ogy ef his day, not because he is not one in his 
teachings with Moses, David and Isaiah, but be- 
cause he recognized in the prevalent system of 
religious faith and life error and falsehood. A 
comparison of the views which we hear from the 
contemporaries of Obrist on matters pertaining 
to the Kingdom of God with the clear statements 
of revelation before that time, makes it very ev- 
ident, that, in the genesis of this new theology, 
from the day of the cessation of prophecy in 
Malachi to its revival in John the Baptist, there 
have been spiritual agencies at work which were 
not in harmony with what had been revealed. 

The origin and progress of this process of de- 
parture from the words of divine truth, and the 
substitution of human figments in its place, is 
one of the most interesting problems in New 
Testament theology. Ever since the science of 
Biblical Theology has been recognized as a sep- 
arate theological discipline and New Testament 
history (‘' Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte’’) has 
proved such a valuable handmaid to exegesis, 
this problem, too, has received marked atten- 
tion. In this manner those three centuries be- 
tween Malachi and Matthew, which were looked 
upon by former generations of theologians as 
barren and unproductive for biblical research, 
have, in the last decades, brought forth good 
fruit in abundance, True, biblical science pos- 
sessed before the present day the ‘ Hore Tal- 
mudice” of Schittchen and of Lightfoot, and 
similar works ; but the mass of citations there 
tound lost some of its value because not system- 
atically and historically arranged. What later 
investigators have done in this department Eng- 
lish readers can learn from the works of Dean 
Stanley, Farrar, Geikie and others. No one can 
examine these works carefully without being 
convinced that these three dark centuries before 
the dawn throw not a little light on the words 
and works of Christ, and that New Testament 
theology owes much to the patient investigation 
of those works which constitute the literary link 
between the Old and the New Testaments. Much 
that otherwise would remain enigmatical in the 
New Testament here finds its proper historical 
background; and especially is that the case in 
reference to the untheocratic stand-point of 
New Testament Judaism. 

Among the forces that conspired, through 
those remarkable three centuries, to produce the 
abnormal development we find in the New Tes- 
tament, many have been thoroughly examined 
and their fruite gathered in. The history of the 
people, as recorded by Josephus and others, the 
beginning of the Targums, Talmuds and Midra- 
shim, the philosophies of Aristobulus, Philo 
and of the Alexandrian schools, the Apocrpyha, 
have ali received the recognition they deserve. 
But we have indications that there were in- 
fluences active of which this mostly legal litera- 
ture bears no testimony. We refer to that in- 
teresting class of Jewish apocalypses technically 
called the Pseudepigrrapha of the Old Testament. 
Peculiar in origin and contents, there is all rea- 
son to believe that they formed a considerable 
portion of the spiritual food and drink of Israel 
in the days of its humility. It requires but little 
psychological and historical wisdom to under- 
stand the why of this class of works, The pet- 
rified legalism from Ezra’s Gay on would possibly 
satisfy the head but not the heart of the Israel- 
ite. He knew that his nation was the people of 
promise ; but he also saw that the expectations 
based upon the words of the prophets were not 
being fulfilled. As Enoch ciii, 11, puts it: “We 
hoped to be the head, and became the tail, and the 
unrighteous have made their yoke heavy for us,” 
Was God a liar, or had his arm become power- 
less? The problems suggested by the terrible 
present, by the’oppression of Syrian and Roman 
rule, when viewed in the light of promised 
glory, demanded an answer. And this answer 
apocalyptic literature endeavors to give. It com- 
forts the woe-stricken faithfal with the promise 
of a great future ; and while these productions are 
apologies for the delay of divine interference, they 
lay their chief stness upon the glories soon to 
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come. In this way the contents are chiefly pro- 
phetic, and the burden of the prophecies is the 
Messiah, his kingdom and his rule. ‘The faith- 
ful interpreted the promises of the Old Testa- 
ment in the light of the persecutions of the pres- 
ent, and thus, in accordance with what they de- 
sired and prayed for, constructed a Messianic 
future, in whose genesis flesh and blood had been 
more consulted than the word of the prophets. 
The apocalypses are the records of this process ; 
and thus, to a great extent, are the account of 
the inner soul life of the people, thus being 
complementary to the history proper. That the 
fate of the people had a determining influence 
on the picture drawn of the coming Messiah is 
evident from such examples as Part First of 
Enoch and the Psalms of Solomon. The former 
is a Chasidim manifesto in the terrible days of 
Antiochus IV., Epiphanes; and the latter 
a wail over the desecration of Jerusalem 
by Pompey.. Both depict the Messiah as 
a mighty ruler, who shall slay the 
godless oppressors of the chosen people. The 
undue emphasis which the New Testament Jews 
put upon the regal character of the Messiah, as 
well as the thoroughly carnal and worldly na- 
ture which they attribute to his kingdom, is 
without doubt a result of the influence which 
the pseudo-prophecies of the apocalyptical 
writers had on leaders and people. The fact 
that the New Testament shows no evidence that 
the Apocrypha and the growing legal literature 
of the day had any influence on the writers, but 
that at least one of these, Jude, vs. 14, 15, cites 
an apocryphal work, is a plausible proof of the 
influence exerted by such books, It seems a 
matter of no doubt that, in the gradual growth 
of the errors in the Jewish theology of Christ’s 
day, this class of literature had at least as much 
influence as the law books of the Rabbis. The 
apocalypses are thus not only important as an 
index to the religious thought and feeling of 
the day in which they were written, but also an 
influential factor in the development of those 
views we find in the mouth of Christ’s contem- 
poraries, Even though the Book of Enoch, the 
Psalms of Solomon, the pre-Christian Sibylla, 
the Assumption of Moses and others of this 
class contain not one item of historical truths, 
yet the spirit and soul of these works are not un- 
important elements in the critical apparatus of 
the biblical scholar. 

Especially is New Testament theology in- 
debted to the apovalypses for the understand- 
ing of the Jewish idea of the Messiah in those 
days. It must be remembered that the Targums 
and other legal works contribute but little to 
the solution of this problem; and yet for the 
New ‘Testament it is the question of questions ; is, 
in fact, the great point of difference between 
Christ and his opponents, It is the Pseudepi- 
grapha that here give us the necessary light; 
and with their assistance we can trace, almost 
step for step, the origin and development of this 
idea, until it assumes the thoroughly unscrip- 
tural shape which the Pharisees and the people 
in Christ’s day maintained, 

In this manner these works (which have re- 
ceived but little attention on this side of the 
Atlantic) well merit close study and investiga- 
tion. While themselves but the exponent of one 
side of popular Jewish faith in the three centu- 
ries before Christ, they have the merit of at least 
aiding the New Testament student in under- 
standing what otherwise might be regarded as 
historical eccentricities and arbitrary opinions. 
They are certainly necessary to complete and 
round off the pictures of pre-Christian Judaism, 
and thus also of New Testament Judaism. In 
many other points besides the one or two men- 
tioned here have they a right to be heard and 
considered. 

CoLumnus, Onto, 


LUNG DISEASES. 


Ir is with no small reason that everything 
that relates to tuberculous disease of the lungs 
is being studied with great care, and every new 
phase of doctrine or practice is watclied as to its 
progress and results. With all our alarm over 
epidemics and all our talk over the common con- 
tagious diseases, the fact still remains that by 
far the larger porticn of those who die between 
five and seventy years of age die from some form 
of lung lesion. Of these a very large number 
fall victims to consumption. Add to this the 
long and wearisome conflicts with doubtful in- 
validity and we come to some realization of the 
boon 1t would’be to the world if any preventive 
or curative agency could be found for this 
prevalent disease, Some of the most common 
and operative causes of it are well known, Per- 
sons who are kept in overheated rooms, in foul 
air and amid particles of dust often have their 
bodily vigor and breathing apparatus greatly 
disturbed before there are any very pronounced 
signs. We recently heard an interesting dis- 
cussion over the effects of crowd poison in 
inclining persons to lung disease of an acute 
form. Thus it was stated that persons from two 
crowded assembly rooms of the same general 
type might go out into the open air and be very 








differently affected, accordingly as they come 
from a room merely close or one laden with or-~ 
ganic particles. There is, in certain crowded 
conditions a sudden lowering of vitality which 
makes the subject very susceptible to disease. 
Still truer is this where persons habitually study 
or work in an impure atmosphere, until at 
length a permanent and too often indelible im- 
pression is made upon the lung tissue. 

Thus a susceptibility to particular forms of 
pulmony disease occurs. It isnot a mew asser- 
tion that such persons may even contract the 
disease from others who have it, or who have 
saturated the air of a room with the organic 
particles. This does not mean that lung disease 
is contagious or communicable just as are the 
skin diseases ; but it does mean that there are 
specific conditions of exposed air, and partic- 
ular conditions of debilitated lungs that seem 
easily to adjust themselves to each other ; and 80 
disease results. Both the soil and the substance 
are at hand, and it is not strange that diseased 
particles seeks a friendly soil. The discovery of 
Koch as to the “ Bacillus Tuberculosis,” while it 
has not yet led to any very pronounced views 
as to the general communicability of phthisis, 
has led to a recognition of its diagnostic value, 
and also to the view that much is to be done in 
the care of the rooms of patients, in a generous 
supply of weil oxygenized air, and in the use of 
such antiseptics as can get to the lung and act 
upon the air passages, as well as upon the sur- 
rounding air. While we are not prepared to go 
as faras Bishop Berkeley in the praises of tar- 
water, or to mix fact and fiction-in such enter- 
taining and philosophic utterance, yet it is quite 
significant to see how attempt is made thus to 
purify the inhaled and residual air of the lungs, 
and that which becomes stagnant in cavities as 
well as that which surrounds us. Thus the use 
of creosote as an inhalant is a very common 
mode of purifying the air of a diseased lung. 
Some go so faras even to claim that it is un- 
friendly to the “‘ Bacillus,” and tends to make 
the chosen soil uninhabitable by the vegetable 
parasite. This is the more important, because 
the force of the discovery of Koch is almost to 
certify the view that ‘‘ pulmonary phthisis ia pri- 
marily a local affection,” and not at first con- 
stitutional to a degree once supposed. This does 
not mean that different constitutions, have not 
different receptivity for the “‘ specific cause” ; but 
it does, in the initial stages of the disease, give 
more hopefuiness for treatment directed to the 
special part involved. It is probably of great 
value that we shall be able, by means of the 
microscope and histological research, to use this 
knowledge as a‘means of very early diagnosis of 
tubercle, and so determine its character at a 
very early stage. 

The prevention of phthisis is no doubt often 
to be accomplished by prophylactic measures, 
Physicians who are abreast with the scientific 
facts, and with the clinical experience as well, 
are far more hopeful than formerly, if only they 
can deal with the initial disease, and better still, 
with the predisposition. Professor Flint, senior, 
ina recent lecture has aptly said: “If every 
member of the human family could be made to 
enjoy to the utmost degree the blessings of 
hygiene, who knows but that, in the course of 
time, the complete extinction of this disease 
{consumption] might be included among the 
triumphs of preventive medicine.” This seems 
almost too much even to suggest; but it shows 
the direction in which the most intelligent prac- 
titioners are hopefully working. We are each 
year learning more about the relations of air 
once breathed and of air laden with ordinary or 
non-specific particles, and that laden with de- 
composable particles or specific particles to dis- 
eases—especially those of the air passages. If 
only we could get factories and assembly-cooms, 
private homes and individuals, to apply the 
knowledge on these subjects of which sanitary 
science and art are in possession, the life rate 
and health rate of communities, and especially 
of cities, would be largely augmented. 





Srience. 


Mr. ALEXANDER 8S. WILson, read a paper be- 
fore the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, detailing an ingenious guess to 
account for the origin of angiospermous plants. 
In the carbonaceous era there were no plants 
with carpellary fruit; they were all of species 
having naked seeds ; that is to say, in the lan- 
guage of botany, gymnosperms. Some faint 
traces of angiospermous plants have been found ; 
but from their fragile character few have been 
preserved even though they may not have been 
as scarce as they now seem, Just when or how 
the angiosperms, with their beautiful corollas, 
came into existence to any great extent has not 
been definitely ascertained. Mr. Wilson, how- 
ever, hazards an opinion as to why they should 
have been called into existence. He says ‘a 
more suitable pabulum or nidus for growth of 
mold-germscan hardly be imagined than that 
which would be afforded by the immature ovules 
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plant.” If we grant this proposition of Mr. 
Wilson, we must believe that, in the carbonifer- 
ous age, the gymnospermous plants must 
have been badly infested with fungi, or 
else fungi were wanting. It is by no 
means certain that they were common; for 
plants of their simple structure would hardly 
have their forms preserved to our time. Still 
some have been found, and one species tolerably 
well made out and described as Perenosporites 
antiquarius, However, from Mr. Wilson’s 
stand-point, the gymnosperms becoming infested 
with fangi, had of necessity to protect them- 
selves against their attacks ; and hence arose the 
capsule which by inclosing the ovules, protected 
them against fungus attacks. This is all very 
plausible. But when we appeal to true science 
—the knowledge derived from every day facts— 
there is little to sustain the hypothesis, Gymno- 
sperms abound to-day as they did in the carbon- 
iferous times. The naked seeds are now as they 
were then. We know that fungus spores are 
everywhere, and with excellent ‘“‘pabulum or 
nidus” afforded by the naked ovules of the pine 
cones, we ought to find them very much afflicted 
by these minute parasites. But the fact is they 
are singularly free ; and, if we are to judge by 
what we see among these, there is no great ne- 
cessity for changing their form from the gymno- 
spermous to the angiospermous on this account. 
Perhaps the paper is not by a leading scientist, 
though it seems to have been given a prominent 
ge and to have been extensively reproduced 
n the scientific serials. The author’s definition 
of gymnosperm—the section in which *‘ the 
pollen alights on the surface: of the seed, and 
fertilizes it directly’—is not drawn with the 
accuracy science demands. The ovule is nota 
seed until some time after the pollen has alighted 
on it, 

....The Pous-Brooks Comet of 1812-’84 has now 
passed its perihelion and is receding into ob- 
scurity, having, ina remarkable manner, pursued 
the exact path laid down for it years ago, and 
having fulfilled all the predictions as to behavior, 
brightness, etc. It is true that there has been a 
little disappointment on the part of some who 
had confounded the rather insignificant comet 
of 1812 with its tremendous predecessor of 1811, 
and who therefore expected to see on this occa- 
sion an object rivaling the great comet of 1882; 
but their disappointment is merely the result of 
misapprehension. In 1812 the present comet 
was only faintly visible to the naked eye, with a 
tail about 134° long. Theory indicates that this 
year it ought to be about five times as bright ; 
and so it was. From January 5th to January 
80th it was all the time bright enough to catch the 
eye easily, and on January 17th, when about the 
brightest, it was like a star of the 3d magnitude, 
with a tail 6° or 7° long. On the whole, it 
has run a very quiet course and presented 
few unusual phenomena. Immediately after 
its discovery, however, there was a sudden and 
unaccountable increase of brightness, followed 
by a drop toits normal condition. At the same 
time also a faint tail was formed, which soon 
disappeared. About the middle of January, the 
comet, though hardly to be called a splendid 
object, was yet a very beautiful and interesting 
one in a large telescope. There was seldom 
much structure to be made out in the head, but 
at times the nucleus threwout jets, mostly 
toward the sun, and on January 17th, there was 
a curious, fan-shaped sector of light, which, in- 
stead of being directed toward the sun as usual, 
lay on one side, nearly at right angles to the 
customary position. The tail was always faint 
and diffuse, without any central streak, either 
brightor dark. The spectrum of the comet has 
been only the ordinary hydro-carbon spectrum, 
with the central bandand lines perhaps rather 


abnormally brilliant. The nearest approach to 
the earth was on January 8th, when the distance 
of the comet from us was about fifty-three mil- 
lions of miles. The perihelion was passed on 
January 25tb, when the comet was about seventy 
millions of miles from the sun, and about sixty- 
eight millions from the earth. After the comet dis- 
appears from our hemisphere, it can still be fol- 
lowed by the southern observatories, probably 
for two or three months. 


....The relation of light to color in the evoln- 
tion of species of insects has been discussed by 
G. Lewis (see Journal Royal Microscopical 
Society) who is disposed to attribute the origin 
of the colors of insects to the sun’s rays rather 
than to sexual selection. He supposes a process 
“by which the various rays or wave-movements 
from the sun impress living organisms with the 
structure necessary for color,” and terms it 
Pe me basing his supposition on the 

eged sufficiency of this mechanical theory of 
the action of light to explain the phenomena of 
color. After giving many instances from the 
Insecta, of protective coloration, he turns to ex- 
amples—e. Fa Larabas—where the coloration is 


not protec and states his belief that the 
latter are due to the sun’s action. 


....Every mystery is simple enough after we 
know. The chief mystery then often is that we 
did not know sooner. In digging carrots, beets 
and other roots, they are often found turned, 
screw-like, around each other. No one knew 





Personalities, 


Mas. Loratra Fern, a music teacher of 
Chicago, has sued the store known as ‘‘ The Bee- 
hive,” in that place, for damages to her feeling 
and character. As she was leaving the shop, 
some months ago, a floor-walker, employed as a 
private detective, insisted upon stopping her, 
charged ker in a highly offensive manner with 
having purloined an article or articles from the 
counter, and insisted upon having the lady 
searched. Of course nothing was found. Mrs. 
Fern will probably win her suit, her husband 
having, in her name, refused all compromise. 
Two young ladies, of unexceptionable social 
standing, narrowly escaped the same disgraceful 
insult from an over-zealous floor-walker, at one 
of our largest establishments in New York (not 
a hundred blocks from West Twenty-Third 
street) some years ago. 


....We are apt to grunt over the dimes and 
quarters, the shillings and half crowns that the 
modern waiter possibly exacts, but may be glad 
that we are not princes and kings who must give 
royal tips. When Nicholas, of Russia, spent his 
Ascot week at Windsor in 1844 he left over fifteen 
thousand dollars for the servants’ fees and gave 
twelve gold or jeweled snuff-boxes to members of 
the royal household. In 1855, Napoleon the 
Third felt obliged to distribute some seventy- 
five thousand dollars in tips; and last year the 
King of the Netherlands disbursed six thousand 
for the same custcm. 


...-Dr. Richard Cardley is counted one of 
the best preachers in the West. He has the 
habit of giving, in his sermons, so many beauti- 
ful crystals of thought, so many rich nuggets of 
truth, that he has become widely known as the 
“Nugget Preacher.” One day, after he had 
delivered a particularly rich sermon, sparkling 
with thought, one of his hearers, a man more 
familiar with maize than ministers, wanting to 
compliment him, went up to the pulpit and said: 
“Doctor, that was a very excellent sermon; it 
was just full of nubbins.” 


.... At the marriage of the Marquis of Kildare, 
who is one of the very wealthy peers, the bride 
andher young attendants were all attired in 
yellow terry velvet. Just at present it is the 
novelty for the hostess of a salon to appear in 
# national costume during her reception season, 
and the guests who frequent her drawing-room 
keep in their wardrobes a corresponding toilet 
to don when about to be entertained under her 
roof. Thus Mme. Juliette Adam gives Spanish 
evenings, Blanche Pierson Turkish soirées—and 
80 On. 


....Miss Mamie Dickens, daughter of the nov- 
elist, says that her father once received a check 
for one thousand pounds from Holloway, the pill 
and potion man, with a letter saying that the 
amount was sent on condition that Mr. Dickens 
should write a single line in complimentary ref- 
erence to ‘‘Holloway’s Pills,” in course of the 
serial then publishing. Mr. Dickens read the 
letter, called the bearer and returned the check 
without any note. 


...-Mrs, Lillie E, Langtry has bought a pretty 
little house in this city, No. 120 West Thirteenth 
Street. It will serve as an alternate residence 
with her London home, and is already exquisitely 
furnished. In bric-a-brac Mrs, Langtry is rich ; 
and Verbrugen carvings, Oriental rugs presented 
her by the ex-Khédive of Egypt, Millais dinner 
sets and any quantity of paintings adorn her 
rooms. Her mother, Mrs. Le Breton, is at present 


her guest, 


.---The Ccunt de la Morliere, one of the 
wealthy land-owners of Villefranche (Depart- 
ment du Rhone) has just discovered, in course of 
some excavations in his premises, a fine and large 
collection of bronze and iron weapons, spears, 
shields and swords, which indubitably date back 
to the occupation of Gaui by the Romans, 
Count de la Morliere will confer his discovery 
upon the Musée de Cluny. 


...-Mr. Henry Villard will remove tothe Sum- 
mer residence of the family (on the Hudson 
River) in May. After that date the present 
town establishment of the household will be 
permanently closed. The disposition of the un- 
finished palace on Madison Avenue seems yet 
undetermined. 


.---Baron de Rothschild is now building a 
very large steam yacht, the “‘ Eros,” 246 feet long 
and twenty-seven feet beam. A speed of four- 
teen and one-half knots is expected from her, 
and she will cross the Atlantic in June. 


...-Edmondo de Amicis has positively decided 
to make a tour in America. He will lecture, 
gather material for a book and be entertained by 
friends. The date of his projected visit is not 
yet certain ; but it will be a near one. 


.. «Mr. Mackmy, of San Francisco, has as- 
sumed the financial guaranty of a short Patti 
opera season in San Francisco, and the prima- 
donna will accept the engagement accordingly. 

..-.Widow Thumb, wife of the late General 


Thomas Thumb, is at present exhibiting her 
little person in the vicinity of New York. 





Pebbles, 
....A gasman always sings in long meter. 
..».What Maid Camilla Urso? The violins of 
her passion. 
..-.New Orleans ought to find a profit in the 
Mahdi Gras this year. 


..-.The double-ripper is the toy pistol of the 
Winter season. Beware of it when it is over- 
loaded. 


....-Mr, Onion has just failed out in Nebraska ; 
but it cannot be said that he has not a scent to 
his name, 





-.-.“"Is your friend, the Doctor, a Sweden- 
borgian, Mrs. Fishwhacker?” ‘‘Oh! no; he’sa 
Norwegian.” 


-..-Oscar Wilde asserts that his poetry will be 
read when Shakespeare is forgotten. Possibly ; 
but not before. 


-.-.“*The gain on a flock of sheep may be 
called a wether profit,” says one. ‘Good for 
ewe,” says the other. 


-... When achap succeeds in getting away from 
a lunatic asylum what does he do? Why, he 
beats a retreat, of course, 


.--.‘* Can you tell me what time it is?” asked 
a lady, while waiting ina bank. “No, no; Iam 
not the teller. Next window, please.” 


...-Husband (at table): “Yes; more meat, 
One constantly thinking requires more food than 


others.” Wife: ‘‘Of what are you constantly 
thinking?” Son: “Of something to eat, I 
guess.” 


-..-Mrs, Fishwhacker says that she ‘don’t 
want no little pugs and collyers in her new 
house. She wants one o’ them beautiful big 
Sarah Bernhardt dogs what digs the old monks 
out of the snow,’ 


..--There is something exquisitely cool in a 
Yankee’s reply to the European traveler, when 
he asked him if he had just crossed the Alps: 
“Wall, now you call my attention to the fact, I 
guess I did pass risin’ ground.” 

-.--A farmer who lived in Bordeaux, 

Observing a lab’rer was sleaux 
In handling the heanx, 
Just fetched him a bleaux, 
And said he must heaux his own reaux. 


...-A Philadelphia hotel-keeper seeks to scare 
the rural visitor into turning off the gas with 
the following notice: ‘The relatives and 
friends of any guest who blows out the gas will 
have to pay for the amount of gas wasted be- 
fore the body will be delivered.” 


.... Storekeeper: ‘This piece is counterfeit.” 
Customer: ‘1 know it. I got it here.” Store- 
keeper: ‘*That cannot be. We never take bad 
money.” Oustomer: “I am aware that it is 
your rule to give bad money, not to take it; but 
I trust you will make an exception this time.” 


-+--Qustomer: “ Areall Smyrna rugs alike?” 
Storekeeper: ‘‘ No, indeed; there is a great, a 
very great difference in Smyrna rugs.” Cus- 
tomer: “What is the principal point of differ- 
ence?” Storekeeper: ‘‘ Well, some Smyrna rugs 
are Smyrna rugs ; but most Smyrna rugs are not 
Smyrna rugs.” 


..«.“‘Have you given electricity a trial for your 
complaint, Mrs. Fishwhacker?” asked the min- 
ister, as he took tea with the old lady. ‘‘Elec- 
tricity?” said she. ‘‘ Well, yes, I reckon I has, 
I was struck by lightning last Summer, and hove 
out of the window ; but it didn’t seem to do me 
no sort of good.” 


‘* What makes you so late to-night?” asked a 
wife of her husband, ‘‘You promised me you 
would be home at 10 o’clock.” ‘I’ve been (hic) 
lookin’ at the comets,” he replied. ‘ Comets? 
There is but one comet visible to the naked 
eye.” ‘‘Yesh, but one comet visible to er-naked 
eye (hic) ; but yer see I had the aid of er-power- 
ful glassh and could see two of ’em.” 


...-The following advertisement was printed 
in the New Haven Morning News a few days ago: 
BOY WANTED—Good references required; steady 
ah G. D, R. HUBBARD. 

Printer’s Warehouse, 379 State Street. 
Three or feur days after the Morning News re- 
ceived the following notice : 
BORN—In this city,January 4th, a son to Mr. and 
Mrs, G. D, R. Hubbard, 


....Ex-Becretary Evarts tells a good story at 
his own expense about a small donkey, which he 
sent up to his country-seat some years ago for the 
use of his children, of whom some were then quite 
young. One of his little daughters, going out 
with her nurse to admire the animal in its pad- 
dock, was sorely distressed when the donkey 
lifted up its voice and brayed dolefully. ‘‘ Poor 
thing! Poor thing!” exclaimed the sympathet- 
ic child; but, suddenly brightening up, she 
turned, to her nurse and said: “ Oh! Iam so. | 
glad! Papa will be here on Saturday, and then 
it won't feel so lonesome !” 


/ 
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DERSR RI Aad. ont. in Cerna ens 
- Va. 


DANBURY, G. W., removes from Midway to 
Olney, Tl 

DUNCAN, L. E., takes ch of the High 
School in Lexington, N. 0. 


HAWKER, Joun, Bellefontaine, accepte call to 
Steubenville, 9. . 


LEONARD, T. 8., Owosso, Mich., resigns. 

MARSHALL, A. A., Gainesville, called to 
Americus, Ga, 

MAUND, W. W., died recently in Lampasas, 
Texas, aged 82, 

MUNDAY, J. A., called to Sharpsburg, Ga. 


THARP, W., will serve the Chickasawhatchee 
(Ga.) church one year. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ANDERSON, Kerr C., Oshkosh, Wis., dismissed, 


BALL, Wayianp C., Netawaka, accepts call to 
McPherson, Kan, 


BELL, 8. Linton, of Lincolnshire, Eng., called 
to Marblehead, Mass, 


LEE, Erastus, called to Second 
ch., Fair Haven District, New Haven, Conn. 


BLANCHARD, J. T., ord. in Huntsburg, 0. 


COLTON, T. G., Hudson, Mich., accepts call to 
Roots! own, 0. “ ; ae 


CORDLEY, Ricnanp, Emporia, called. to 
Plymouth Church, ‘awreben, Bike ". 

DIKEMAN, Cuartes F., Rockford, Ia., resigns, 

DILL, Antaur Cusurna, accepts call to Dead- 
wood, Dak 


DOUGLASS, Cimon, accepts call to the new 
church at Faulkton, Dak. 

EVANS, D, Ex118, ord. in Spring Green, Wis, 

GRANGER, Joun L., Bunker, Il, accepts call 
to Millbank, Dak. ay 

HICKMOTT, J. V., North Adams, called to St, 
Joseph, Mich, 

HUESTIS, ©. H., Algonquin, Ill, accepts call to 
DeWitt, Neb. 

LINDSAY, Rosert 8., Rock Creek, accepts call 


to Ironton, O. 
we A. 1, Southboro’, called to Princeton, 
a88, 


McGREGOR, Joun, Hudsonville, called to Bay 
Mills and Pine Grove, Mich. 
MILES, Tuomas M., inst. in Merrimac, Mage, 


RICE, W. C. (Meth.), invited to su for 
year at Zumbrota, Minn. vy P 


seer James H., accepts call to Sonth Norwalk, 

Sonn. 

re, AnTuuR F., accepts call to Augusta, 
e, 


SWALLOW, Josrrn E., accepts call to Mt. Des- 
ert, Me, 


THOMSON, Witu1am J., East Canaan, Con: 
to take effect July ist. . ~ 


TODD, H., C., called to Pierre, Dak, 

TRASK, J. L. R., Holyoke, called to Trinity. ch., 
Lawrence, Mass. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

BEALL, M. E., Bridgeport, O., has 
pointed M ‘ o Mexico by the Bent 
of F, M. of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A, 

HASKELL, Epwix C., Hermon, accepts call to 
Middletown, Ia. 

JONES, J. H., Youngstown, accepts call to 
Bloomingburgh, 0. 

LAWSON, Ons, inst. in Pottsville, Penn. 


LORD, Wii118, D.D., becomes president of 
Southwest College, Del Norte, Col, 


MASON, Henry F., Germantown, called to Bed- 
ford, Penn. 


McDONALD, J. 8., becomes missionary of the 
Synod of the Pacific, 


ors, J. M. P., D.D., called to Murfreesboro, 
enn, 


SHIELDS, E. P., Cape May, N. J., called to Bris- 
tol, Penn, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BROWN, Aurrep, Topeka, Kan., accepts call to 
Bulings, Montana, 


COOKE, Hoar, becomes rector of Trinity, 
Plattsburgh, N. » 


CREVELING, Perer Cravpe, ord. priest in * 
Albany, N. Y. 


OROZIER, F. B,, Miles River, Md., resigns, 
DICKSON, James ALEXANDER, ord. deacon in 
Albany, N. Y. 
REFORMED. 


HARRIS, Howarp, Unionville, N. Y., dismissed. 


KOLYN, M., Marion, N. Y., called to Coopers 
ville, Mich. 


LUBACH, W., Lansing, called to Danforth, IU. 
MoGIBBON, A. W., accepts call to Shokan, 


SCUDDER, W. W., D.D., Glastonbury, Conn., 
resigns pastorate of Congregational ch., to 
return to India as missionary. 


SEE, W. G. E., inst. in church of Stone Honse 
lains, Newark, N.J. 


SHAFER, THeoporz, Newark, N. J., called to 
Union Village, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIANS. 
ALLISON, J. G., Tallahassee, Florida, called to 
Baton Rouge, La, 


BUNTING, R. F., called to Rome, Ga, 

DALTON, P. H., inst. in New Hope, N. O. 

McLEAN, J. D., Gadsden, Ala., accepts call to 
Moss Point, Miss. 

W, RB. B., Lexington, Miss. cali 
MOPPQmderon NO. sage ste 
PARKS, C. D., Sugar Creek, N. C., resigne, 
ROSEBRO, J. W., Lewisburg, W. Va., called to 

Concord, N. 0. 


SCOTT, L. E., accepts call to Grayson, Ky. 
SMITH, H, Catvoy, Hearne, called to Corsicana, 





M, W.F., rough 
WILHELM, accepts call to Hillsborough 
WILLIAMS, ©. C., inst, in Brandon, Miss, 
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Washington Botes. 


Presiwext AnTuur began his series of Win- 
ter entertainments with a dinner, on Wednesday 
evening, which was intended to be in honor of 
the Cabinet. Consequently he escorted Mrs. 
Frelinghuysen to the table, while the Secretary 
of State escorted Mra, McElroy. As this was the 
first dinner of the season it may be interesting 
to note who of the senators and members were 
invited to be present. They were: Speaker Car- 
lisle and Mrs, Carlisle; Senator and Mrs. Har- 
rison, of Indiana ; Senator Sawyer, of Wisconsin, 
and his daughter, Mrs. White ; Senator Conger, 
of Michigan, and Mrs. Conger ; Senator Aldrich, 
of Rhode Island, and Mrs. Aldrich; Senator 
Vance, of North Carolina, and Mrs. Vance; Sen- 
ator Sewell, of New Jersey; Representative 
Hiscock, of New York, and Mrs, Hiscock. It 
will be seen that Mr. Hiscock was the only mem- 
ber of the House of Représentatives who was in- 
vited, and that Mr. Vance was the only Demo- 
cratic senator. General Sheridan represented the 
Afmy, and escorted Mrs. Porter ; while Admiral 
Porter, who represented the Navy, escorted Mrs, 
Sheridan. Bishop Simpson, who was accom- 
panied by his daughter, was the only unofficial 
person present, ‘There was really no excuse 
for any remark upon the fact that the Presi- 
dent escorted Mre. Frelinghuysen and not Mrs. 
Carlisle. Had the dinner been given to mem- 
bers of Congress, Mra. Carlisle would have taken 
precedence. The White House was very hand- 
somely ornamented on the occasion of this din- 
ner. The next dinner will be to the Justices of 
the Supreme Court, when other members of the 
fenate and House will be invited to meet them. 
Later there will be a dinner to the Diplomatic 
Corps. 





--++A great deal of interest has been mani- 
fested in the debate on Fitz John Porter’s case 
in the House of Representatives. There have 
been crowds in the galleries each day the subject 
has been under discussion, General Porter has 
not lacked strong defenders on the Republican 
side of the chamber. As the New Jersey sena- 
tors and members are all favorable to his resto- 
ration to the Army, it was natural for William 
Walter Phelps to close the debate in the House 
by a speech for the passage of the bill. 


.- Washington continues to grow at a rapid 
rate. There are now more than 200,000 people 
in the District, and it is believed that the census 
of 1890 will bring the number up to a quarter of 
a million, The same rate of increase will make 
the population 350,000 by the year 1900. 
Within the lifetime of persons now here it is 
probable that the population of the capital will 
exceed half a million. 


.-Rev. John Vaughn Lewis, formerly of 
Bt. John’s Parish in this city and lately resident 
in Stamford, Connecticut, has been confirmed 
by the Senate as a post chaplain in the Army, 
He will probably be assigned to duty at Omaha, 
General Howard's headquarters. It is considered 
a desirable station, and’'a permanent one. The 
post chaplains are seldom compelled to change 
stations. 


-.+»Mra. Lincoln, the wife of Dr. Lincoln, of 
this city, is said to be the author of some letters 
on Washington society soon to be published in 
book form, and intended as a sort of set-off to 
Mrs. Dahigren’s Washington Winter. Mrs. Dahl- 
gren, who is spending the Winter at Atlantic 
City, by the advice of her physician, is said not 
to be in good health, 


.-The removal of the remains of the late 
Gen. E. 0. ©, Ord to this city from Havana, 
where he died, will probably lead to an impos- 
ing military ceremony. General Ord was 
a distinguished officer and a warm friend of 
General Grant's, who always maintained a high 
opinion of him. 


. Benator and Mra. John Sherman have 
issued cards for receptions on the evenings of 
Tuesdays in February, and a series of large and 
fashionable gatherings may be expected. 


.- Mr, Blaine’s dinner to the President on 
Tuesday evening was a small and elegant affair. 
There seems never to have been any personal 
ill-feeling between these gentlemen. 


-+ +» Mrs. Teller, the wife of the Secretary of 
the Interior, Mrs. Nordhoff and other ladies, 
have held a pound party in aid of a new homeo- 
pathic hospital on F Street. 


--A club of 100 young ladies to give a leap 
year “‘ assembly” has been formed; the first 
meeting was held at the residence of General 
Townsend, on I Sireet. 


.-Mr, Charles Nordhoff, of the New York 
Herald, has just moved into a new residence 
which he has built on K Street,in the fashionable 
quarter. 


..»«The new building of the Columbian Uni- 
versity on Fifteenth Street, opposite Wormley’s 
Hotel, is pearly completed. 


----Mrs. Hugh MocOullock gives pleasant 
evening entertainments at her residence on 








School and Gollege. 


To ascertain whether the reports of unusual 
sickness and mortality among the students of 
Yale College were well founded, a committee was 
selected not long ago to examine and report 
upon the facts as they should find them. This 
committee consisted of C. F. Chandler, Ph.D., 
of the School of Mines in Columbia College; Dr. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.A., of the Medical Depart- 
ment and Prof. Wm. H. Brewer, Ph.D., of the 
Sheffield Scientific School in Yale College. The 
committee examined Durfee College, Farnam 
College, and North Middie College, and in con- 
cluding its report speaks as follows: ‘‘ We would 
say that we found nothing in either of these 
buildings in an unsanitary condition, and that 
we are of the opinion that no sickness can be 
justly attributed to local causes in either one of 
them,” President Porter gives some details in 
regard to the disease. 

“The cases of typhoid fever have been as follows: 
One graduate and one professiona] student, one of 
whom resided on the college premises, and both of 
whom had overworked very seriously for several 
months, Both died, one at New Haven and the 
other at hishome. Of the Senior class, Academical 
Department, two, one terminating in death, very 
early in the term, the attack having been ascribed to 
serioug exposure. Of the Junior class two, both 
convalescent; of the Sophomore, two or three, con- 
valescent; of the Freshman, one, recovered. Be- 
sides these there have been two or three cases of 
serious illness with typhoid accompaniments, and 
severa] cases Of malarious accompaniments of slight 
illnesses, such as had been observed in many of the 
New England towns with unusual frequency, till the 
Winter setin, In the other departments of the col- 
lege no other cases of iliness have occurred.” 


..“'In the whole history of the institution,” 
says the Hartford Times, “the affairs of Trinity 
College were never in better condition than now. 
There is an increased number of students, the 
corps of instructors has been considerably en- 
larged, andthe new president, Dr. George Wil- 
liamson Smith, bas proved himself to be a man 
of affairs,a thoroughly efficient executive officer, 
in every way acceptable to the trustees and the 
best friends of the college, unboundedly popular 
with the students, and influential with promi- 
nent people in New York, Philadelphia and 
other cities, who can and will favor and help 
the institution. This favorable condition of 
affairs already has effected a work which has 
sadly been wanting in past years. It has won 
the alumni to take an immediate, active, work- 
ing interest in the college.” 


..The President of Boston University has 
published the tenth annual report of the insti- 
tution, together with his first baccalaureate ser- 
mon, in pamphlet form, The report shows for 
1882-'83 the largest attendance the University 
has ever had, the number of students being 198, 
This was an increase of 24 over the previous 
year, and of 47 over the year before that. Such 
a growth cannot but be gratifying ; but, as Pres- 
ident Warren says, ‘it also brings with it some 
embarrassment. Larger quarters at a very early 
date are essential to continued prosperity.” No 
more of a hint than this should be necessary to 
attract Boston generosity. The report claims 
for Boston the distinction of possessing the first 
university ever organized upon the principles of 
impartial educational privilege for both sexes. 

.- The entire income of the University of 
Cambridge is put down at £231,265, 8s., 2d. Ox- 
ford has at least £100,000 more ; but the two to- 
gether make up but little more than half what 
Lord Dudley has received in one good colliery 
year, or what the Dukes of Devonshire and 
Northumberland together annually receive on 
an average, while Mr. Vanderbilt's income would 
pretty nearly cover the receipts of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Dublin, Durham, Yale, Harvard, and 
Princeton combined. 

. The juniors at Brown University have this 
year repeated the protest made a year ago 
against appointing speakers to the junior exhi- 
bition on their general rank, rather than upon 
their oratorical and rhetorical standing, and re- 
fuse to hold an exhibition if the old system is 
adhered to. 


- A fund of $100,000 has been subscribed, 
and Messrs, James and Prescott Lawrence, of 
Boston, have given a valuable estate in Groton 
for the establishment and endowment of an 
Episcopal school similar to St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H. 

.-The catalogue of Madison University, 
Hamilton, N. Y., recently issued, shows a total 
attendance of 279 students. Of these 52 are in 
the Theological Seminary, 93 in the College, and 
194 in the Colgate Academy. 

..-The new high school building at Hart- 
ford, Conn., was occupied at the opening of the 
present term. It takes the place of the one 
burned two years ago and cost #250,000. 

..An Egyptian mummy has been presented 
to Cornell University by the U. 8. Consul at 
Cairo, G. P. Pomeroy, and is on its way to this 
country. 

..-.The Rev, A. P. Bissell, of Cincinnati, has 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
the Unive raity of Leipzig. 





The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 17th. 


THE CONFESSION OF OF T THE JAILER.—Acts 
XVI, 25-40. 

Norrs.—"' Praying.”—Aloud, so that the 
prayers were heard as well as the singing. 
** Singing hymns.”—What those hymns were is 
not quite certain. The word is applied to the 
psalms sung at the paschalsupper. But in the 
expression, ‘ psalms and hymns, and spiritual 
songs,” the hymns seem to be distinguished from 
psalms, We may have preserved in Paul’s pas- 
toral epistles some passages from these hymns, 
introduced by the formula “This is a faithful 
saying.” “A great earthquake.”—Earth- 
quakes are common there, but the miracle or the 
special providence is in the coincidence of the 
earthquake with the imprisonment of Paul. 
———“* Doors were opened,” —This does not seem 
to have been miraculous.———" About to kill 
himself.”--Because he supposed he would be 
held responsible for the escape of the prisoners. 
———* Trembling for fear.” —He connected the 
earthquake, which he supposed a sign of divine 
displeasure, with the imprisonment of Paul and 
Silas,— ‘What must Ido to be saved?”—It 
is quite unlikely that the jailer had any very 
clear idea what he was to be saved from, He 
was nota Jew, but a pagan, probably; yet he 
may have known that Paul had taught the ne- 
cessity of salvation from God’s wrath.—— 
** Believer.”—Paul answered him as if he 
meant to ask about spiritual salvation and not 
mere salvation from the earthquake. 
** And thy house.” —The salvation of the house- 
hold was because they also believed, and not on 
the ground of the jailer’s belief. We are told 
that Paul preached to them and that his house 
also ‘‘ rejoiced.”——-—“‘ Up into his house.”— 
Out of the prison into the jailer’s private resi- 
dence.———* Let those men go.”—Very likely 
the earthquake had had its effect on the pretors 
also, —~—— ‘‘ Sergeants."— The _ lictors,_--—- 
** Men that are Romans.”—The question natur- 
ally arises why they waited until this time before 
asserting their Roman rights. Possibly they did 
assert their citizenship before they were 
scourged ; but there is no evidence of it.— 
** Bring us out.”—That thus they may learn to 
treat Christians hereafter with more respect. 
** Asked them to go."—Perhaps because 
they feared a disturbance, and that it would 
be difficult to protect them. 

Instruction.—We might have expected to hear 
that the apostles prayed, but hardly that they 
sang. But their joy and faith in God was all 
the stronger for their afflictions. They saw that 
the warnings of Christ were all coming true, and 
they were only doing as he had told them to do 
“Rejoice and be excecding glad, for great is 
your reward in Heaven.” 

The apostles were not only singing and pray- 
ing to God, but they hadan audience. It will 
do no hurt to let our Christian joy be known. 

God is just as faithful as ever by his provi- 
dence to his people. He may not send an earth- 
quake for their delivery ; but he can be trusted 
to send his spirit to give them comfort. 

That was a remarkably honest, faithful jailer, 
though superstitious and unenlightened. Most 
men, in an earthquake, would have thought first 
of their own safety and run for the open street. 
He thought first of his duty, of his prisoners, 
and with a sort of stoic conscientiousness was 
going to kill himself when he thought his 
charges had escaped, even with no fault of his, 

Those are the most likely to become Christians 
who, like the jailer, while not Christians, have 
tried to do right, and obey the laws of conscience 
which everybody feels and recognizes. Con- 
scientiousness, faithfulness, diligence and 
thoughtfulness in other things helps one in be- 
ginning a Christian life. 

There is just one thing to do to be saved— 
take Christ’s teaching and religion as ours, that 
is, believe on him, trust him for salvation, obey 
him. 

The jailer’s household was to be saved on just 
the same condition that he was saved, namely, 
belief. A parent’s faith will not save the children. 
It will only put them in a favorable position for 
hearing the truth and accepting it. 

While there are times for submission and meck- 
ness, there are also times for asserting one’s 
rights. Christianity does not make us cowards, 
but brave. 

Our citizénship in our country is a precious 
possession, Those people despise it who do not 
take advantage of its privileges. If they are 
voters and so rulers, let them rule, It is a sin 


not to do citizen’s duty. 

The highest peivines of ancient times was to 
be a Roman. higher privilege to be a 
citizen of a Christian country like America, 
Our advantages, as citizens, are vastly greater 
than any onngee by the Romans of i But 
highest of all is the privilege of being citizens of 
God’s heavenly kingdom. They have the liberty 
with which God has made us free. 

We are told that the jailer ‘rejoiced greatly” 
and yet he had put himself on * side of aper- 
secuted and abused company. He had — the 
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Music, 


Govunop’s “‘ The Redemption ” was excellently 
performed by the Brooklyn Philharmonic Soci- 
ety at their fifth concert for the present season, 
upon Saturday evening. With the first per- 
formances of the work, which must be classed 
as an oratorio for want of a more explicit defini- 
tion, this department of Taz INDEPENDENT en 
tered into such elaborate consideration of each 
detail,that we will not tax our readers with reca- 
pitulation. Some one termed it once, rather flip- 
pantly, ‘‘an oratorio in which everything that 
was musically appropriate was trash, and every- 
thing that was not trash was inappropriate.” 
More expressively may be applied to it a remark 
which, unless we mistake, Von Biilow made about 
Verdi’s Menzoni Requiem.——-—“An opera 
masquerading in ecclesiastical costume.” Inces- 
santly disfigured by false sentiment in its music, 
by similarities in melody which, Gounod writing, 
we must attribute to his haste and 
carelessness, depending, in many most striking 
episodes, upon effects openly borrowed from 
right and left—there are few pages in Gounod’s 
score which redecm “ The Redemption.” In the 
chorales and the setting of the Beatitudes at least, 
and in orchestral episodes here and there, he 
had the grace to forget his stage and footlights, a 
serious conception of his task appearing to have 
inspired him; but most of the oratorio is the 
superficial, sentimental, histrionic feeling which 
a Frenchman, in contrast with a German, might 
naturally be supposed to take of the most won- 
derful Drama ever lived—not acted, With Gounod 
itisacting. ‘The Redemption” is Gérome’s 
painted “ Crucifixion.” When one remembers 
the extraordinary bent of the composer’s tem- 
perament, and how imbued with religious mys- 
ticism his life and thought and music have 
shown themselves, the falling off here is more 
or less inexplicable. That the man who wrote 
“Faust” could write this pseudo-oratorio 
can but partially be explained by admit- 
ting that the purely voluptuous, dramatic, 
and secular warp of the remarkable opera 
makes the hue of the woof seem to us a more 
genuine color than it is—by contrast. ‘ Faust” 
is a repressed homily. If there be any such thing 
as religious philosophy conveyable in music it is 
an example. ‘The Redemption” is a medisval 
miracle-play, where the actors in our sight un- 
concernedly paint their faces and mouth before 
mirrors and practice their attitudes of grief or 
adoration, and play cards in the wings betwecn 
scenes. Worst of all, when they do come forth, 
they do not try to make amends by deluding us 
just wherein they have the best opportunity. 
The performance on Saturday evening was, as 
we have said, excellent, the chorus making up in 
precision and articulation for a certain deficiency 
in balance and volume. The soloists were Miss 
Gertrude Franklin, Mrs, Annie N. Hartdegen and 
Miss Emily Winant, and the Messrs. George Wer- 
renrath, Max Heinrich and Franz Remmertz. It 
is simple justice to admit that the united successes _ 
of five in the group were manifestly needed to 
offset Mr. Werrenrath’s rather lugubrious, if 
conscientious efforts. Miss Winant, in par- 
ticular, has not sung “ Beside the Cross Re- 
maining” with more unaffected charm. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS.—The Symphony Society of 
New York will perform the following program 
upon to-morrow afternoon’s rehearsal and the 
concert of Saturday evening. 





Overture to “ Konig Stefan”,.............. Beethoven 
Andante for Viol PR vnicnsccoveveces ss A, Molique 
Pe I stdiccscccsosctcessadsne - Raf 
Concerto in G minor for pianoforte...... Mendelssohn 
Selections from “ Die Meistersinger”........ Wagner 


The repetition of the favorite ‘* Leonore ” Sym- 
phony will be especially agreeable to the public. 
It has not been on one of our local programs for 
some time. Mr, Fritz Gieze and Miss Jessie 
Pinney, a young pianist who appeared in this 
city last season with success, are the soloists, 
Mr. Rafael Joseffy has recovered his health 
sufficiently for his public reappearances, and his 
first concert occurs as we go to press. 


..-Louis Ehlert, the well-known and charm- 
ing musical essayist died afew weeks ago at 
Wiesbaden. The Musical Courier of this city 
has for some time presented in excellent Eng- 
lish translations some of his admirable papers 
upon composers and compositions. 

..A new opera, by Cyril Kistler, named 
“ Kunifield und der Brautritt auf Kynest,” will 
be produced at the Sondershaushen Hoftheater 
next month. 


.. The Vienna people subscribed $90,000 for 





their opera thisyear. Rubinstein’s Nero ” and 
Berlioz’s ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini” are the novelties 
in preparation. 


.Herr Neumann has nt the Teatro 
Apollo, Rome, for a Wagn clus. The 
peaey of * Lohengrin” a “in in the capital is 


. Theodore Rode, the celebrated singing 
teacher is dead at the age of sixty-three. 


...-Dr. Franz Liszt has composed a brilliant 
orchestral march, which he has entitled the 
“* Biilow March.” 





«++ Arrigo Boito has completed his “Pier- 
Farnese.” 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be idered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.1 


DR. MAHAN’S CRITICAL HISTORY 
OF PHILOSOPHY.* 














‘*T propose,” writes President Mahan, in 
the frank fashion of Lord Macaulay's intro- 
duction to his ‘‘History oY England,” “from 
a stand-point entirely new, in conformity 
with a plan, and for an end hitherto unat- 
tempted, to write a History of Philosophy.” 
The two solid octavos named below redeem 
the promise—at least in so much of it as it 
is engaged to write from a “ standpoint en- 
tirely new, in conformity with a plan, and 
for an end hitherto unattempted.” 

Dr. Mahan was not young in authorship 
when he set himself to this new task, 
though there is abundant evidence in these 
two vigorous volumes that he was never 
stronger in attack,nor more acute inthe de- 
fensive tactics of dialectic distinctions. It is 
not so clear that he falls naturally into the 
character of the historian. Long habit as 
a dogmatic thinker is not easily broken; 
and if he ever possessed the historic temper 
it is submerged in the present work in that 
of the dogmatic theologian who wields 
philosophy as his weapon. In his case, 
too, the theologian is complicated with the 
hot fervor, the personal seriousness and re- 
ligious anxieties of the Christian preacher. 
This isa combination of qualities which 
promises morefor homiletics than for phi- 
losophy. Indeed, the careful inspection of 
the introductory exposition of the method 
on which the work was proposed to be 
done, might, we should think, convince 
any one in advance it must issue in practi- 
cal polemics. 

From the stand-point of Christian theism 
Dr. Mahan commands our interest and 
sympathy. His aims areours. The points 
he endeavors to reach and hold are those on 
which we believe that the best interests of 
the human raceturn. Our friends are gener- 
ally in his camp, or at least we do not often 

find them among his foes. For many pur- 
poses, especially for those of a practical re- 
ligious character, the work deserves com- 
mendation, so that we are neither surprised 
at the encouragement il has received from 
distinguished sources, nor disposed to 
quarrel with the highly respectable gentle- 
men who cheered the long and laborious 
work on to its conclusion. 

With histories of philosophy, both general 
and special, we are already tolerably well 
furnished. At least Dr. Mahan could 
hardly hope to surpass in this line the two 
volumes of Ueberweg translated and edited 
by Professor Schaff and the late Prof. 
Henry B. Smith, and reviewed and anno- 
tated by President Porter. But something 
is to be said in behalf of a distinctively 
Christian critical survey of the whole 
ground, undertaken with an avowed theis- 
tic and Christian purpose; and that some- 
thing is weighty enough to command re- 
spect even though it dooms the work in 
advance to the defects of partialism as a 
critical history. An intelligent student, 
when he has gone through Dr. Mahan’s 
two volumes, in spite of his suspicion that 
the special expositions have been defective 
and often unfair—even grossly so—may 
nevertheless rest assured that he has been 
led over a solid and consistent course, with 
certain great and valid criteria in his 
hand, that he has been made to sight the 
great headlands of philosophic achieve- 
ment, and furnished with the means of test- 
ing, classifying, and recognizing all possi- 
ble systems of thought, been made ac- 
quainted with the limits of speculation and 
the close connection between philosophy, 
religion, faith, and practical life, and that 
he is mo re than compensated for his disap- 
pointment as to Dr. Mahan’s own system 
in having learned from him the baseless as- 
sumptions and untenable ground of the 
philosophies which assail.theism and de- 
prive man of an eternal hope. © 

When we turn to the general plan of this 





* A CRITICAL History or Pamosorzy, by Rev. Asa 
Manan, author of “The Science of Intellectual Phi- 
losophy," * The System of Mental Philosophy,” “The 
Science of Logic,” “The Science of Natural Philos. 
ophy,” etc. Phillips & Hunt. 2 vols., 8vo, Vol, I., pp 
xxii, 481, Vol. IL, pp. xv, 485. 





work and the ground covered in it, we can 
but admire the courage of the undertaking. 
First we have eighty pages octavo of gen- 
eral introduction on the method to be pur- 
sued, the points aimed at and defended, and 
the general philosophic theory of the book 
and its author. The main work falls into 
three parts, of which the first relates to 
Oriental philosophy, the second to Greek 
philosophy, and the third to the entire 
Christian evolution, 

For the critical history of Oriental phi- 
losophy, the author frankly confesses that 
he does not rely on original studies, and 
makes an unsatisfactory exhibition of the 
second-hand sources from which he draws, 
telling us in a loose way (p. 82)—which, by 
the way, is his vicious habit as to authori- 
ties throughout the two volumes—that his 
information is derived ‘‘ primarily” from a 
French work entitled ‘‘ An Epitome of the 
History of Philosophy,” translated by Prof. 
C. 8. Henry, D.D., and published by the 
Harpers in 1842”; and secondarily, from 
special treatises on the Hindu religion and 
philosophy, and lastly from intelligent mis- 
sionaries. If this is not enough, it is 
added, ‘‘ As all sources of information to 
which we have referred perfectly agree in 
regard to the Hindu systems of philosophy, 
the reader may safely rely upon the correct- 
ness of the expositions which we shall give 
of these systems.” 

Our own experience in these luxuriant 
fields is so different that we do not venture 
to recite it. We prefer to fall back on 
Ueberweg, who says (p. 16): 

“The so-called philosophy of the Orientals 
Jacks in the tendency to strict demonstration, 
and hence in scientific character. Whatever 
philosophical elements are discoverable among 
them are so blended with religious notions that 
aseparate exposition is scarcely possible. Be- 
sides, even after the meritorious investigations 


of modern times, our knowkdge of Oriental’ 


thought remains far too incomplete and uncer- 
tain for a connected and authentic presenta- 
tion.” 

Dr. Mahan, however, fares so well with 
his exposition that, after forty-five pages of 
it, he is ready for his general remarks, 
among which, in due time, we find this (p. 
127) that: 

“The doctrine of one and only one, elernally 
existing and supreme God—God in this form, 
and in no other, is acknowledged, as a matter of 
fact, in all these religions, without exception.” 

The italics are copied and the statement 
is introduced under the heading, which is 
designed to form part of it, ‘‘ Monotheism, 
the original Faith of the Race.” 

As Dr. Mahan gathered, and gathered 
correctly, from the anonymous French his- 
tory which was translated by Dr. Henry and 
from his other authorities that the Indian 
faith is wholly pantheistic, and states this 
again and again himself, it becomes a hard 
puzzle to decide what he means by this 
original monotheism and this one supreme 
God, as both these formulas imply personal 
existence and exclude pantheism. The 
Indian systems were all generated by the 
uncontrolled Hindu fancy acting upon the 
basis of a pantheistic conception of the 
world. They will not submit to any such 
rigid analysis as Dr. Mahan applies to them, 
nor yield ground for his dogmatic conclu- 
sions as to their recognition of human sin- 
fulness and of the soul as distinct from 
material existences and immortal. The 
facts authorize little more than general 
conclusions, and do not at all sustain the 
definite dogmatic inferences which are built 
on them in these pages. 

Passing from the Oriental evolution we 
glance next at the Greek, and the first point 
to remark on is that if, as Aristotle asserts 
and as is generally held, Greek philosophy 
began with Thales and was before him in 
the fantastic and mythical condition, Dr. 
Mahan must have exaggerated very much 
the dependence of the Greek on the Ori- 
ental philosophy. His notion that young 
Greeks wandered through the Orient for 
an education, as young Americans do 
through Germany, and that the East was to 
them what the German universities are to 
us, seems to rest on a confusion of the Ionic 
school with Oriental Philosophy. Thales, 
of Miletus, was of Phenician descent. 
What distinguished this school was free- 
dom from Oriental fantasy, a naturalistic 
method and the assertion of the immediate 
union of matter and life, whence came the 
designation of their creed as Hylosoiem. 





What we have said of Dr. Mahan’s phil- 
osophic moralizing on the Indian specula- 
tions applics later to his observations on 
the pre-Socratic evolution, and describes a 
characteristic defect which is only too apt 
to rise into view in all his attempts to 
generalize. 

All this becomes more obvious and more 
to be regretted later on in the discussion of 
Plato, where it has a further complication 
by being united with what closely resem- 
bles a constitutional inability to deal with 
the elusive, imaginative and ever-shifting 
magnificence of such a mind as Plato’s. 
The Platonic method baffles him. The 
symbols have no meaning to his mind. 
He has no elastic mensuration to apply to 
a mind which is forever in movement 
and in circles around its own center. 
With Aristotle he succeeds better, though 
astohim he exaggerates the antagonism 
between him and his master and implies 
that he had founded a rival school before 
Plato’s death. So, in the final statement of 
the three ‘‘ central truths” which the world 
owes to Plato, ‘‘ creation as an event occur- 
ring in time ” is named as the first, with no 
slightest allusion to the fact that the great 
philosopher's creation was not ex nihilo 
but a generation from pre-existent matter, 
or at least, if we accept the opinion of 
Platonists, like Tayler Lewis, out of pre- 
existent force, or forceful entity ofsome 
dim kind. 

The limitations of our author force them- 
selves on our attention all the more pain- 
fully when we consider that he has been 
compelled to reduce the achievements of 
Plato for philosophy to three heads—one of 
them, as we have just remarked, liable to 
considerable reduction. This is all the more 
regrettable as a good method and a better 
capacity for the interpretation of this phase 
of the Socratic evolution might have been 
relied on to yield rich and tangible results 
directly in the line of the objects aimed at 
in the present work. 

From what has been said it will be read- 
ily inferred that, in discussing the evolution 
of modern Christian philosophy, the defects 
already named would reappear, especially 
in dealing with Kant and the whole school 
of German transcendentalists. Yet while 
we can by no means follow him as a safe or 
fair interpreter, he shows himself an acute 
critic, who appears with great force at the 
points of difficulty, and raises the precise 
objection which cannot be met. Probably 
he is at his best in the discussion of Mr. 
Spencer and his philosophy; not that he 
fully understands him or can be trusted to 
report him with uncolored accuracy. The 
preacher’s passion to fasten on him the log- 
ical inferences of his positions and make 
him answer for them is too much for his 
philosophic calm. In Mr. Spencer’s case 
the deviations from sound philosophy are 
not made in minute inclinations or deflec- 
tions, but in bold, broad, front-face posi- 
tions, and in lines -strongly laid down in 
directions about which a point more or less 
on the compass is of no account. The ser- 
vice which theism requires in this case is 
one that Dr. Mahan was well able to render. 
He could run the new philosophy out to the 
reductio ad absurdum and load it down with 
its own shortcomings. He would have been 
more formidable as an antagonist with more 
of good-natured humor and less of the over- 
whelming earnestness of the dogmatic pul- 
pit in his style. His stock of vituperative 
epithets, his ‘‘ Yogees,” his ‘lunar poli- 
tics,” his ‘‘ jugglers in science,” his mighty 
affirmations and yet more potent negations, 
make the impression of less force in the 
man and his case than there really is. 


The main position on which the work is 
based, and from whichit proposes to survey 
the whole course of philosophic evolution, 
is essentially philosophic realism, or the 
validity of human knowledge and ex- 
perience of which the work, as a whole, isan 
effective and useful vindication. Against 
the method pursued we have raised some ob- 
jections and might raise more. Were there 
time to discuss the point we should have 
much to say as to the author’s four funda- 
mental realities of mind and matter, space 
and time, on which he sets out with a per- 
fervid conviction that the whole case for 
theism rests. It was small comfort to him, 
but is great comfort to us, to know that not 
all theists think so; and we take especial 
satisfaction in the further discovery which 
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we should have hardly ventured to whisper 
to the author himself that the validity of 
this fourfold basis has little to do with the 
validity of his theistic reasoning or with that 
of human knowledge. 

We remark in our review of the present 
edition some errors which are not trivial. 
For example, Comte’s name appears in a 
large part of Vol. I. habitually as Compte, 
Aphrodite is Afrodite and Vol. IL. opens with 
Book Y. for Book III. 


RECENT FICTION. 


Mrs, A, L, WistzR’s name on the title pages of 
transiations from the German has grown to be re- 
garded as a kind of voucher for the excellence of 
the stories, Through her gifts and her assiduity 
the pleasant novels of Miss Marlitt have achieved 
a firm place in this cougtry and with them 
Von Gliimer’s ‘‘The Dinninghausen,” Moritz 
Von Reichenbach’s fine tale ‘‘ The Eichoffs,” and 
some other not less entertaining books of Streck- 
fuss, Von Hillern and Juncker. Banned and 
Blessed, which Mrs, Wister has givcn us from the 
original of E., Werner, is a clearly-written and 
entirely interesting story. As astudy of do- 
mestic life in the upper classes, it is similar 
to ‘“‘At the Councillor’s” or “The Second Wife” 
of Marlitt ; but the plot is of a broader charac- 
ter and the love element made a more prominent 
factor. Its most striking feature, the bitter 
and superstitious hatred of a lord of the man- 
or from his entire village of peasantry, is utilized 
with excellent dramatic effect, as a relief to the 
merely sentimental course of the book, Gregor 
Wilmut, the arrogant and bitter priest, who en- 
courages his ignorant flock in their implacability, 
is a particularly strong type. The skill of the 
author in delineating two such similar and yet 
unlike natures in face-to-face conflict, as the 
pastor and the haughty Raimund von Werdenfela 
is managed by very successful touches of literary 
art. The variety with which the school of nov- 
elists to which Werner belongs contrive to place 
in new relations to each other and in new lights, 
much the same sets of actors and scenery, we 
have recognized before now. In this book there 
are situations of unconventional interest, and 
what has pleased us before is brought forward so 
as to please and amuse again. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

Stephen, M.D., by the author of ‘*The Wide, 
Wide World,” is announced as ‘true in all the 
leading events and turns of it.” Itis a little 
hard to decide just whether the reviewer should 
regard it as a Sunday-school story or a novel, 
We prefer to reckon it as a Sunday-school novel, 
It traces in a pleasant and logical manner the 
upward progress of a young lad, born in poverty, 
with a sound heart and a bright head, and while 
Stephen advances in favor with men, we are con- 
scious of a good deal of liking for him as a hero 
and of pleasure at his success. There is, never- 
theless, a quantity of goody-goodyness in Miss 
Warner's stories, which occasionally has the ring 
of plain cant, and which, if the author only 
would have learned to leave it out longago, would 
make even her best book much more acceptable, 
Stephen, M.D., has plenty of excrescences of this 
kind, and if it were not that Miss Warner has 
been able to make her hero an apparent man as 
as well as a Christian, he would seem a sad prig. 
The dialogue is thoroughly natural, crisp, and 
illustrates the dispositions of the speakers neat- 
ly ; besides which there is ample action and inci- 
dent in Miss Warner's six hundred and fifty 
pages. Stephen, M.D., isa sound, useful book ; 
but we do object to the unlucky habit of which 
Miss Warner does not seem to rid herself— 
of making her heroes and heroines pose at good- 
ness, when the fact that they are as good as 
people ought to be is apparent without their so 
exerting themselves. (New York: Robert Car- 
ter & Bros.) 

Wisdom, Wit and Pathos, Selected from the 
Works of Ouida, is a compilation by F. Sidney 
Morris, It is a fairly well-made book, in which 
we find chosen out alarge number of the popular 
author’s aphorisms and forcible bits of character 
study, and a large proportion of her most in- 
different and meretricious. There is no doubt 
that Ouida set out upon her literary career with 
notable capital—a keen, penetrating mind, 
considerable originality of expression, and cir- 
cumstances in her life which gave her particular 
facilities for developing much that was in her 
very fully, Her training in her profession 
was entirely unsystematic and imperfect; she 
never praned herself of her glaring faults, nor 
studied anything thoroughly, except a few of 
the species human. She went on to be nine 





to permit its passing muster. Mr. Morris hes 
not been nearly as discriminating in his collec- 
tion as we wish he had; for he has taken sound — 
for sense, chaff for kernel, adjectives for ~ 
strength. He bas printed « great number of 
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sentences, which amount to even less, thus. sep- 
arated from their connection than in the books 
whence they are cut. The idea of Wil, Wisdom 
and Pathos, was good—for Ouida has all three, 
in the proportion of Falstaff’s pennyworth of 
bread to the intolerable deal of sack—but Mr. 
Morris has not, in this volume, made them so 

spi as is possib] (Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co, ) 

It is not necessary to speak at length of the 
meriteof Mr. Donald G. Mitchell as one of our 
mos‘ graceful and favorite writers. In the re- 
print of his Seven Stories, with Basement and 
Altice, he grouped a handful of sketches of for- 
eign life and character with which all our readers 
have probably grown familiar by meansof earlier 
editions, These refined, thoughtful, or bumor- 
ous pages about men, women, their life and the 
writer's saunterings across the sea are tales not 
less welcome because twice-told. (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

Mrs, 8. L. Oberholtmer’s Hope's Heart Bells has 
a title which we make no claim to appreciate in 
any relation to the story. This latter depends 
for its vitality upon the intimacies and friend- 
ships and loves of a half dozen young people, 
blessed with good looks, sweet tempers, and 
happy homes—facts set forth in a natural, 
matter-of-fact styie, and with rather prolix ex- 
plicitness. Hope's Heart Bells (the name is 
really the worst thing about the story), regarded 
as & mild novol, will infallibly interest young 
ladies in their second year at a seminary and do 
them no perceptible harm. By the way, Mrs, 
Oberholtzer has written quite enough prose and 
vorse to make such careless English as this dis- 
creditable to her: ‘Every man needs a true 
friend, Carrington. . By God’s will you are 
mine.” ‘*He and you know that,” replied 
Harold.” 

June, by Mra. Forrester, goes ‘‘to the same 
sweet tune” of her “I Have Lived and Loved,” 
* Diana Carew,” and “ My Lord and My Lady.” 
It is tolerably mischievous in plot, diternately 
rhapsodical and gushing in style, and quite up 
to that standard of the unhealthful in modern 
‘society fiction which Mrs. Forrester seems 
conscientiously induced to help hold up. For 
depicting such a young wo:nan of fashionable 
life as Madge, we should like to know whence 
Mra. Forrester got her model. Out of her own 
inward conc: ption of the vulgar we sincerely 
hope, (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

Two Years at Hillsboro, by Julia Nelson, is 
a story of boarding-school life and boarding- 
school girls. As young ladies in this chrysalis 
stage of at least their social existence, are chiefly 
remarkable for ecatasies over the trivial and the 
commonplace; as they describe the Seventh 
Symphony, a young man's mustache and a 
stick of chewing-gum, as ‘‘too lovely for any- 
thing,” or “perfectiy splendid”; as their out- 
look upon the world is not eninently from the 
tower of experience nor their “views” and 
* passions” and mental phenomena in general 
are apt to be received with extreme deference— 
why, we do not see the use in Miss Nelson's 
inflicting her story on the public. The kindest 
criticiam we make opon it is that it reads like 
a silly record of school-life written by a school- 
gil. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


_ 


MANSI’S “CONCILIORUM COL- 
LECTIO.” 


To Tus Eprtor or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir.—Will you allow me to call the atten- 
tion of your readers to an enterprise, of which 
I have as yet seen no alequate notice in any 
American periodical? I mean the great new 
edition of Archbishop Mansi’s ConciliorumCol- 
lectio, or, as the full title reads, Sacrorum Oon- 
ciliorum nova et amplissima collectio, quam post 
Ph. Labbrum, G. Cossartium, N. Coletium ali- 
osque erudiliasimos viros edidit Joannes Domin- 
teus Mansi, This work, which for more than 
a century has been the standard authority upon 
its important subject,has long been out of print 
and almost inaccessible to scholars, save in the 
older libraries. It is now about to be repro- 
duced in fac-simile from the Veneto-Florentine 
edition uf 1759-98, by the Paris house of Victor 
Palmé, the well-known publisher of so many 
valuable series of “‘monumenta.” The whole 
collection will fill thirty-one folio volumes, and 
is to be issued at the rate of one volume every 
two months, It comprisesin its vast scope not 
merely ecumenical and national councils, but 
even Episcopal and provincial synods, and ig, 
of course, a mine of invaluableinformation up- 
on avery subject connected either with the da- 
velopment of dogma or with the relations of 
Church and State, from the days of the Apostles 
to the middle of the fifteenth century. An under- 
taking of such fandamentsl importance to every 
student of ecclesiastical history, Protestant as 
well as Catholic, should receive the cordial 
recognition and support of American scholars. 

W. 
Comwete Untvensiry, Iraaca, N. Y. , Jan, 2th, 1884. 
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..Theeurrent number of the Baptist Quar- 
terly does not surprise us im returning to the 
old affirmation that the Baptists never perse- 
outed, in the paper on  Baptistaand Liberty of 














Conscience,” by Henry C, Vedder; but it does 
surprise us with two articles decidedly un- 
friendly in tone to Luther and the Lutheran 
Reformation. The paper on “‘ Ulrich Zwingli,” 
in the same number, by Henry 8. Burrage, D.D., 
with quite as much in the case to provoke a 
Baptist, isin good spirit and on high ground; 
but as to the Rev. Mr. H. 8. Tayler’s notion that 
Luther's theology was a hindrance to the Refor- 
mation and Prof. A. H. Newman’s “ Refor- 
mation from a Baptist Point of View,” there is no 
good in proving membership in a church which 
** never perscecuted,” if it ends in the belittling 
of great men and a great movement. Whether 
the persecuting seed was in the Fathers or not, 
this sort of treatment looks as much like it as 
anything can in the nineteenth century. Hav- 
ing freed cur minds on this point, we can speak 
of Professor Wilkinson’s ‘‘Common Sense 
About Classical Culture” as having an unusual 
amount of the quality of common sense 1n it. 
President Hovey’s paper on “ Theories of In- 
spiration” is good in the same way, though we 
misdoubt as to his definition of inspiration. 
After reviewing the leading theories he avows 
himself best satisfied with the “simple theory 
that whatever the Bible was intended to teach was 
certified as true by the spirit of inspiration.” 
This looks to us like a theological rendering of 
President Lincoln’s famous dictum that “for 
people who liked that sort of thing it was 
about the sort of thing such folks would like.” 
The American Catholic Quarterly Review 
for January is full, able, and as determined as 
ever in its advocacy of Roman Catholic philoso- 
phy and Roman Cetholic Church. From this 
point of view it assails Kant and the revising 
Kantianism, in the first article. In the second, 
Professor Mivart contributes the opening paper 
of a series on the * Life and Times of Frederick 
the Second.” In the third number, Alexander 
Sullivan writes tod vindicate the Irish National 
League of America of the charge of dangerous and 
unpatriotic unnationalism. In a similar spirit 
Bryan J. Clinche constructs in another article 
a formal defense of the exclusion of the Chinese 
from the territory of the Republic. The spe- 
cially religious articles of the number are the last 
on the “Spirituality of the Catholic Church,” 
and that by the Rev. R. F. Clarke on the ques- 
tion ‘Is it the Will of God that all Men Should 
be Saved?” in which he argues effectively for the 
‘livine good faith in the Gospel offer, and plants 
himself substantially on the ground of Calvinis- 
tic orthodoxy of the New School. ‘‘Ada G's” 
paper on “The Impending Conflict in French 
Politics” is chiefly remarkable for its undis- 
guised sympathy with Bourbonism. Dr. John 
Gilmary Shea indulges in a bitter attack on ‘* Pu- 
ritanism in New England,” the amusing feature 
of which is that he imagines himself to be letting 
light into pages of her history over which the 
intolerant Puritans have thus far held 
down their hands, when in fact this 
is only kindling a fire with some old waste 
paper long ago explored, read and re-read, 
and proved to contain nothing to the point. 
What strikes us most in this paper, and in less 
but perceptible degree in two others of this num- 
ber, is the un-American spirit of the writers, 
They scorn our heroes and repudiate our history. 
With alarge part of the Rev. James Conway's 
paper on the “ Rights and Duties of Family and 
State in regard to Education,” we fully agree, 
especially as to the kind of education to be ex- 
pected from the state, in everything beyond the 
simplest elements of common school instruction, 
though, of course, we part company with him 
in his attacks on the compulsory common-school 
system. George D. Wolff's reply to the ques- 
tion “* What did the Reformation Reform?” is free 
enough with its confessions that there was need of 
reform to make it well for him that his fate in 
life did not require him to say those things four 
hundred years ago. But he saves himeelf with 
his Church by laying the blame on the rulers 
and heretics, denying all good to the Reformation 
and asserting that the Church reformed herself 
freely at Trent, and would have done so much 
sooner had it not been for the princes and her- 
etics! This reads like a poor attempt at wit; 
but after all is. not so funny as the attempt to 
show that Roman Catholicism is flourishing in 
France and Italy and everywhere else, and that 
here im America it is the only Church 
which commands universal public respect. 
The Month, an English Roman Catholic 
Review, published at London now, appears regu- 
larly in an American edition bearing the im- 
primatur of the Messrs. John Murphy & Co., of 
Baltimore, The current number contains No, I 
of “‘An Englishman’s Impressions of America,” 
a very entertaining contribution by the English 
editor, followed by a table of contents which 
a Protestant can read with composure and 
pleasure. The other articles are: “Tradition: 
A Test Case,” by Lord Arundell of Wardour; 
“Catholic Reform,” by the Rev. Albany J. 
Christie; ‘Don Bosco,” by Lady Herbert of 
Lea; ‘‘ Notes on ‘The Agricultural Holdings 
(England) Act, 1888,’ ” by Oswald Walmesley ; 
“Longfellow,” by John Leyland ; “ British Gui- 
ana”; ‘Grief and Memory,” by Herman Lesch- 
er; “Monkeys and their Faculties,” by Mari- 








anne Bell; *‘A Obristian Méthod in Political- 


~ 


-New Orleans, La. ; 





Economy,” by H. W. Lucas, M.A.; ‘ Break- 
sper : ATale,” by J. BR. Morrel; Chapter L 
“The Bimonthly International Magazine 
Education appears for January and February 
with the following table of contents: “The 
Normal Schoo! Problem, and the Prob- 
lem of the Schools,” Prof, H. Straight, Nor- 
malville, IL; “Manual Training,” Prof. C. 
M. Woodward, St. Louis, Mo, ; ‘‘Notes on the 
Origin of the Italian Language,” W. C. Wilde, 
‘*The Function of the Nor- 
mal School,” E. C. Hewitt, LL.D., Normal, Iil. ; 
‘Music in Public Schools,” Prof. H. E. Holt, 
Boston, Mass.; ‘‘The Teacher’s Influence,” 
Superintendent George J. Luckey, Pittsburgh, 
Penn.; “‘What hasbeen done for Edvcation 
by the Government of the United States?” Hon. 
John Eaton, LL.D., Washington, D.C.; ‘‘ The 
Imagination,” A. P. Marble, Ph.D., Worcester, 
Mass, ; ‘* The University—How and What,” Wm. 
W. Folwell, LL.D., Minneapolis, Minn, 





..The library of the Hon. Henry C. Mur- 
phy, of Brooklyn, is offered for sale in 12 
lots by the Messrs. Geo. A. Leavitt & Co., auc- 
tioneers. These sales begin Monday, March 
$d, and continue through the following week, 
twice a day at 2:30 and at 7:30P.m. Mr. Mur- 
phy was born of good revolutionary stock and 
identified with the city of Brooklyn from the 
first, having represented it in Congress, gov- 
erned it as Mayor, assisted in the growth and 
establishment of its public institutions,and died, 
we believe, holding the position of President of 
the New York and Brooklyn Bridge. The 
library which is now offered was the collection 
of a life time, and is rich in Americana, espe- 
cially in voyages and travels and ancient geog- 
raphies, with works on New France and 
Canada, and New Netherland, with the Swedish 
settlements in North America. New England 
history is well represented, There are numer- 
ous works on the Indian languages, including 
both editions of Eliot’s Indian Bible and New 
Testament. The collection is rich in early Spanish 
and Dutch writings, such as ‘The Letters of 
Cortes,” and codes of the early colonial laws. 
A fnil descriptive catalogue of the library is 
published by the Messrs. Geo. A. Leavitt & Co. 


...-Itisa very delightful exception in Amer- 
ican affairs to strike on one piece of officialism 
at which the temptation te grumble ceases and 
where one need not be ashamed to remember 
what he has seen in the same line abruad. 
This is true of the United States Official Postal 
Guide, published monthly by the Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., with alphabetical list of all 
the United States offices, with county and state, 
and a list by states, each list showing the 
money-order offices, domestic and international, 
rates of postage, postal laws, orders, rulings, 
information about miscellaneous postal matters 
and general regulations respecting foreign mails, 
When shall we have a Railway Guide which ap- 
proaches this Postal Guide in accuracy or full- 
ness ? 


..».We do not wonder that the friends of the 
Rev. George F. Cushman, D.D., assistant minis- 
ter of Emmanuel Church, Brooklyn, advised 
him to publish bis sermons. They are worth it. 
We have a volume of them before us—Doctrine 


and enlarged edition, uniform with the standard 
edition of Mr. Ruskin’s works published by this 
house. The Messrs. Harper & Brothers’ 
American republication of ‘ English Men of Let- 
ters,” edited by John Morley, has now advanced 
to Addison, by W. J. Courthope—the thirty- 
fourth volume of this admirable series. 


....We have received from Mr. D.B. Baker, of 
Boston, a well executed and life-like portrait of 
the late Rev. Willtam M. Baker, D.D. Itis a 
crayon lithographed, and will be a much prized 
memento of the gifted author and honored 
minister to those who knew him. The edition 
printed is small. 


....We have at hand the bound volume of Lip” 
pincott’s Magazine of Popular Literature and 
Science for the last six months with stores of 
rich short stories and valuable articles, like that 
on ‘“‘ The Education of Nurses” in the December 
number. 


..- We acknowledge the receipt of the bound 
volume of Litlell’s Living Age, with its republica- 
ticn of com: endious selections of the best things 
contained in all the English Reviews for the 
three months ending with December, 1883. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





and Duty; or, Notes of the Church (Th 
Whittaker) and find them plain, earnest, effec- 
tive presentations of the Word, as long as the 
traditions of the Episcopal pulpit will permit, 
and rich in point and evangelical impression, 
The churchliness of them is about what is ex- 
pected of the average sensible churchman, and 
reminds us of the reply of an admirer of Wilkes 
to Dr. Johnson’s inquiry if he was not cross- 
eyed. “ Oh! no Doctor, no more than a well-bred 
gentleman ought to be.” 


-»+.The Massachusetts New Church Union 
publish a delightful little itinerary of A Jour- 
ney in Palestine in the Spring of 1882, by John 
Worcester. The journey began at Jaffa, ran 
south by Gaza to Beersheba, when it turned 
north by Hebron and Bethlehem to Jerusalem, 
thence, with some variation from the direct 
route, it takes the way to Nazareth, Tyre, Sidon, 
the mountains of Dan, Damascus, Baalbec and 
Beirut, where the journey ends. The nar- 
native is written in a charming simplicity, and 
seems like the sweet song of a pure-hearted 
pilgrim making his round of the holy places in 
all love and reverence, and with a keen-witted 
intelligence. 


....The Messrs. Macmillan & Co. publish the 
second edition of Professor Sellar’s Roman 
Poets of the Augustan Age—Vergil. The only 
material changes made in this edition are ex- 
plained in the Preface to be the translation of 
quoted passages, for the convenience of readers 
with little or no knowledge of Latin, who may 
wish to learn something about Latin literature, 
and the corrections suggested by criticisms 
made on the first editioa. The former of these 
changes has added very much to the general 
utility of this new standard work. 


-»--The Messrs. John Wiley & Sons republish 
Sesame ort, tas Three, Lectures. by John 
Ruskin—1 ’ Treasures; 2, Of Queens’ 
Gardens ; 8, OF the Myatery of Life—a revised 
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“AMONG THE HOLY HILLS,” 
Frexp, D.D. Published by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 


a Continuation of “ON THE DESERT.” By Henry M. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 


Price $1.50. 


[A few of the Notices of the Press.] 





From the New York Herald. 

Dr. Henry M. Field has, in his three published 
volumes of travels, given good ovidence of his 
power to entertain the reader and make him a 
partner of his experience. There are few more 
delightful books of travel than his ‘‘ From THE 
Lakes or Kiuianxey To THE GoLDEN Horny,” 
“ From Eoyrr To JAPAN,” ond “On THE DESERT.” 
His new volume, AmonG THE HoLy Hi1s”— 
rather an attractive name—is a record of his 
travels in the Holy Land. It is an oft-trodden 
field ; but it is a field of wonderful wealth, and 
the skillful gleaner rarely comes away unre- 
warded. Dr. Field gives us a most delightful 
volume, and to travel with him over the Holy 
Land is a positive joy. Prefixed to this volume 
is a very excellent Map. 


From the Commercial Advertiser. 

** One of the most delightful and fascinating 
books of travel ever penned.” 

Dr. Field is the most delightful traveling 
companion we have met with for a long time. 
His word-pictures of Jerusalem, Samaria, Naz- 
areth, the Sea of Galilee, Damascus, Baalbec, and 
Beirut, resemble faithful landscapes drawn by 
a skillful hand, and shaded with the finest dcli- 
cacy of touch, In addition to being « Biblical 
scholar, he is a close observer, and withal a man 
of poetical temperament, with a fine sense of 
humor. .. . Nothing could be finer than his 
minute account of the various relics of departed 
holiness and greatness which stand in mournful 
grandeur in and around the city set upon a hill ; 
his description of Passion week—the mummeries 
of the faithful, and the wailing of the Jews. 
Although Mr. Spurgeon has declared that he 
would rather think of the Holy Land as it was in 
the days of Christ and the Apostles than see it 
swarming with beggars and thieves, it is impes- 
sible, while perusing Dr. Field’s account of his 
experiences, to resist the overwhelming desire to 
follow in his footsteps. . . . Lovingly does he 
linger by the scenes of the Saviour’s childhood, 
eagerly does he scan those hills, risking perils 
from thieves, and storms upon the Sea of Gali- 
lee. How serenely fascinating it all is! How the 
landscape comes into focus under the inimitable 
word-camera of the actomplished writer!... 
A parting view of Beirut, and a chapter upon 
American Missions in the East, form a fitting 
close to one of the most delightful and fascinat- 
ing books of travel ever penned. 





By the Poet, R. H. Stoddard in the Mail and 
Express. 

The art of writing a book of travel that shall 
be as interesting on its own account, as on ac- 
count of the landit describes, is not given to 
many who go wandering up and down the world, 
and recording their impressions of it, It was 
possessed by the early travelers, to whose simple 
minds other countries and peoples than their 
own were marvelous and strange; but it is not 
possessed by one traveler in a thousand now, 
partly because the race is more sophisticate and 
commonplace than it was in the days of Benja- 
min of Tudela, Marco Polo, and Rubinquis, and 
partly because the globe is so we!l known that no 
terra incognita remains to be discovered. The 
curiosity which led the old traveler ‘strange 
countries for to see,” lost its hold upon the 
readers of travels when all the strange countries 
had been scen, and was replaced by what may 
be called the poetry of association-—the charm 
of historic recollection. It is not what a trav- 
eler brings back from the scenes he 
has visited that we care for now, 80 much as 
what he takes with him to those scenes—the 
spirit that draws him thither, and clothes all 
that he looks upon with its presence and its 
light. If his purpose and personality are trivial, 
his book will be trivial; if they are carnest end 
reverent, his book will be earnest and reverent. 
No recent traveler has taken so much with him 
to the Holy Land as the Rev. Henry M. Field, or 
has brought back so much therefrom as he in his 
‘Among the Holy Hills.” It wasa pilgrimage 
that he made thither—as veritable a pilgrimage 
as was ever made by palmer in the Middle Ages 
—and it has rewarded him as never palmer was 
rewarded ; for it was inspired by a higher rever- 
ence and a purer devotion than was then known. 
- » That he has an observant eye, a keen 
sense of the picturesque, faith that is reverent, 
but not credulous, and the wisdom that is 
born of toleration, is as certain as that his Eng- 
lish is at once correct and auimated, melodious, 
scholarly and pure. 


From the Troy Times. 

Dr, Field has long since established his reputa- 
tion as one of the best of descriptive writers, 
His former books of travel abroad have been full 
of information and pleasure to the reader. He 
is peculiarly happy in describing scenes in the 
Holy land, his experience in which is given in 
the present narrative. 


From the Christian Advocate (New York). 
There is not a dull page in it. He who buys 
will read atid reed again. ‘ 





From the New York Observer. 

A beautiful title of a beautiful book, dedi- 
cated to the venerable Mark Hopkins, ex-Presi- 
dent of Williams Cullege, in loving remembrance 
of a teacher and friend. The book is fresh, 
charming, picturesque and instructive, breathing 
the bracing air of the hill country, and fragrant 
with the flowers and fruits of that blessed land 
which the Master hallowed with His footsteps 
and tears and blood. All the more noted places 
in Palestine are traversed, sketched and made 
palpable, so that the volume is not only emi- 
nently readable, but with the elegant Map, be- 
comes a valuable guide to the traveler in the 
Holy Land. 


From the Independent. 

A natural sequel to the author’s receut work 
“On THE Desert,” is “‘ AMonG THE Hoty Hii.” 
Palestine may be described ten thousand times, 
and yet never lose its interest whenan original 
observer tells the story of travel. We may have 
read scores of books on Palestine, and yet we go 
over the ground again in this vivid narrative 
with all the enjoyment of a fresh subject. Dr. 
Field is not only a Christian thinker and ob- 
server, but has rare power of expression. The 
ease of his style, its rhythmic flow and its con- 
versational simplicity, are most attractive, while 
beneath all is a healthfulness of thought and a 
strong common-sense which render him unex- 
celled, if not unequaled, in telling a piigrim’s 
tale. . . . There is nothing tame or hack- 
neyedin the volume. It is as fresh and pure as 
a newly opened rose in June. Dr. Field has, by 
his books of travel, established a permanent 
fame and won an enduring prominence in the 
ranks of American authors. 


Charles Dudley Warner in the Hartford 
Courant. 

Dr. Henry M. Field has followed his ‘‘On THE 
Desert” with another exceedingly readable 
book of Oriental travel, called ‘“‘Amona THE 
Hoy Hit1s.” It isa record of his sojourn in 
Jerusalem, and his journey through Palestine to 
Damascus and Beirut. It is a record of the jour- 
ney, enlivened by adventures with Bedaween 
robbers and Turkish thieves, and graphic descrip- 
tions of ancient sites ; but it is much more than 
this, being a book of reflections and observations 
inspired by contact with sacred svenes, and com- 
ments on the moraland social condition of the 
peoples. Dr. Field always carries with him on a 
journey his good sense and hahit of testing 
things by an American standard, and he thus 
enables his readers to see in a realistic light what 
he describes. There are no end of books about 
the Holy Land; but Dr. Field has added to them 
one that is thoroughly entertaining, truthful, 
and filled with the Christian spirit. 

From the Springfield Republican. 

Dr. Field has a keenly observant eye, and 
the practiced journalistic sense of what will in- 
terest, as he weaves into his descriptions the 
due amount of personal incident and historic 
suggestions, Not the least of his merits is the 
individuality and accuracy of his descriptions, 
as seeing everything through his own eyes, and 
then sparing no pains of careful and well 
wrought literary finish. 


From the Chicago Tribune. 

The Rev. Henry M. Field, D.D., of Toz New 
York EvanGeE ist, ie among the most agreeable 
and instructive writers of travels. He has 
been almost everywhere, and has written and 
published the results of his observations and 
reflections in several highly popular volumes, 
He has now given us another volume, entitled 
“AMONG THE Hoty Hit1s.” He does not claim 
to have made original investigations in Pales- 
tine and Syria; but his intelligent and graphic 
descriptions of sites, people, and events, and his 
suggestive remarks on all that he saw and 
heard, make this perhaps the most useful and 
interesting of all his books of travel. He 
begins with Jerusalem. We commend these 
chapters to those who would realize, with- 
out an actual visit, what Jerusalem is, with 
its walls, gates, towers, quaint old residences, 
churches, mosques, fountains, hills and valleys, 
picturesque surroundings ; its Jewish, Turkish, 
Arabic, Greek, Latin, and Armenian people ; its 
memorable sites ; its alleged Holy Sepulchre and 
Rock of Calvary ; andall that constitutes 1t the 
relique of the old Jerusalem and the best mod- 
ern illustration of ancient and mediwval life and 
manners, 


From the Congregationalist. 

Dr. Field has a power of blending descrip- 
tion with reflection, which is rare, and the result 
isa vivid-narrative, at once entertaining and 
instructive, and never failing in religious im- 
pressiveness. . . . The book should be in 
every Sabbath-school library, and will be read 
attentively, in spite of the many similar volumes 
in existénce. The map actompaiying it is ex- 
oeptionslly clear and helpful, 





From the Sunday-school Times. 

Among recent writers ef books of Eastern 
travel there is none who knows how to handle 
a pen more attractively than the Rev, Dr. Henry 
M. Field, of Taz Evanceuist. The story of his 
recent journey has already been told in his ‘Ox 
THE Desert’—a graphic delineation of the de- 


_ lights and perils of travel among the Bedaween 


of Sinai. ‘Lo this is now added “ Amone THE 
Hoxy Hiu1s,” a volume in which he foilows the 
footsteps of our Lord through the Holy Land, as 
in the book immediately preceding he followed 
the footsteps of Moses and the children of Israel 
in the so-called Wilderness of the Wandering. 
After the Law comes the Gospel, after the ter- 
rors of Sinai the divine self-sacrifice of Calvary ; 
so that Dr. Field follows the logical as well as the 
chronological order when he portrays first the 
field of. Isracl’s wandering, and then follows it 
with a similar description of the scenes most 
intimately connected with the life of our Lord. 

‘‘Amone THE Hoty Hrixs” may be briefly de- 
scribed as the narrative of a journey in the 
Holy Land from Jerusalem northwards, About 
a third part of the book is taken up with a de- 
scription of the sacred places in and around 
Jerusalem itself. Dr. Field does not write 
simply as a traveler; he is pre-eminently a 
Ohristian traveler who reads as he runs, and 
who meditates as he goes. To many, therefore, 
these descriptions of the places in the Holy 
City around which pious tradition still lingers 
lovingly, will gain an wunwonted vividness 
from the mingling of the outer and the inner— 
the picturing to the mind’s eye of the places 
themselves, and of the emotions and thoughts 
suggested by their associations. This is a 
trait which distinguishes all of Dr. Field’s de- 
scriptive writing. Thus his description of his 
visit to the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, is 
followed immediately by this lyric in prose : 

As I came out of the Chapel of the Sepulchre, 
it seemedas if I were coming out of a tomb, 
When I left the church, the shades of evening 
had fallen, and the gathering darkness re- 
minded me of another night that was fast com- 
ing on wherein no man can work, I had just 
passed a milestone on my life’s journey, and ees 
a year’s march nearer to the grave. ButI h 
found strength for the inevitable hour. I had 
been to the place where the Lord lay, and had 
seen the stone rolled away from the Nepulchre, 
and seen a vision of ‘angels who said that he 
was alive. I hastened through the streets as in 
a dream—as if Thad been one of the army of 
the dead laid to sleep in Jerusalem centuries 
ago, that had crept out of the tomb, and was 
now fleeing like an affrighted ghost, And that 
night, as I sat once more on the balcony, which 
was my place of meditation, and looked up at 
the ancient tower of David, around which Jew 
and Roman, Turk and Crusader, had fought, 
and under whose shadow all lie buried to- 
gether, how little a thing seemed human life be- 
side the monuments which man himself had 
builded! Men come and go, but these stand 
fast like the everlasting hills. . . . Never had 
Iso felt how comprehensive was that creed—so 
brief, 80 simple, and yet so sublime—which has 
been repeated for generations : 

[BELIEVE IN GoD THE FaTHER ALMIGHTY, 
MAKER OF HEAVEN AND Earrtu. we 

I BELIEVE, . . . 1N THE LIFE EVERLASTING. 

It is enough. Ip the strength of that greut 
hope will I take up my pilgrim’s staff for the 
restof my journey. The future is dark before 
me, but not with unknown terrors, Welcome 
the ——. welcome the shadows! since be- 
yond shines the light of Eternal Day! 

It is not given to every man to wield the pen 
of a popular writer, and he who possesses that 
gift can hardly put it to a better use than to 
throw the charm of well-chosen words around 
scenes which are inseparably connected with the 
history of our religion. This Dr. Field has 
done, and he who wishes a narrative of travel in 
Palestine, which does not concern itself with 
the bare technicalities of scholarship, but which 
describes the land as it is in the living light of 
the present, and as itis in the vision of devout 
imaginings, will find it in this volume, 


From the Vermont Chronicle. 

In this little book Dr. Field puts more of 
valuable information before his readers, in re- 
spect to Bible scenes and characters, than one 
can find in many volumes of other authors. 


From A. P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D., former 
Editor of the North American Review. 

Many as have been the books of travel and 
exploration in Palestine and its adjacent regions, 
I have read nothing since the “Letters of 
Travel’ ’ of my revered friend, Professor Upham, 
that has so moved and impressed me as these last 
two books” [Ox tHe Desert” and “ Amone 
THE Hoty Hr18”). 


From the Lutheran Church Keview. 
Tnere are few books that.will be more appre- 
ciated in a family library, while ministers gen- 
erally will appreciate the tribute of Canon Farrar 
to a preceding volumé of the same series [“On 
tHe Deszxt”] “I found it so interesting that L 
could not lay it down until f had finished it,” 
From the Cincinnati Journal and Messenger, 
Pastors and Sabbath-school weathers will do 
well to buy the whole series of Dr: Field’s books, 
and especially “Ox THz Dress?” and “ Awona 
Tay Horr Huis.” 
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atelli build in the same neighborhood, and thus ...-An English paper has the following con- | teachers, and nearly 6,000 pupils. Salt Lake has 
Religious F) gence, increase the value of the property. cerning Mr. Mackonochie : eight churches and Ogden five. 
The policy of the corporation is to pro- | “Among the ‘little sins’ of bishops, we should | Herr Von Gossler, the Minister of Public 
A RICH PARISH. vide free pews. Five of the chapels are | Place the conduct of the Bishop of London in the | worship in Prussia, in = secon discussion, de- 


Trisitry Episcopal Church is widely 
known as the weal st parish in the 
United States. Its property has been popu- 
larly estimated at a value of millions of 
dollars, and some indiscreet advocates of 
the taxation of church property have 
pointed to Trinity corporation as an ex- 
ample of what the law exempting churches 
from bearing their proportion of the cost of 
government may and does lead to. It 
would, indeed, be a system of oppression 
of actual tax-payers if legal exemptions 
went so far; but they do not. We cannot 
learn, from the Year Bookof Trinity Parish 
for 1884, what the value of the property of 
the corporation is, nor is it even stated 
what the annual income is, but it is admitted 
that, in round numbers, $500,000 a year 
will include all the revenues received. The 
same authority states that the annual taxes 
amount, including water rents, to $68,000, 
and that ‘taxes are paid on every square 
inch of ground used for secular purposes, 
and on every building owned by us, except- 
ing the churches, school-houses, infirmary 
and burial grounds.” 

The parish is almost a diocese in itself. 
In addition to Trinity Church, which is one 
of the most familiar land-marks in the city, 
standing on Broad way at the head of Wall 
Street, there are six churches or chapels 
situated in different parts of the city. St. 
Paul’s is on Broadway, only five blocks 
above the church. St. Cornelius’s is on 
Governor's Island, St. John’s is on Varick 
Street, which is north of Canal, St. Chrys- 
ostom’s is on Seventh Avenue and Thirty- 
ninth Street, St. Augustine’s is on Hous- 
ton Street and Trinity Chapel is on Twenty- 
fifth Street, near Broadway. Some of these 
chapels are two orthree miles from the 
parish church. Each chapel has its clergy, 
organist, full choir, sexton, with its daily 
school, and other appropriate belongings. 
The clerical list of the parish is a large one. 
Dr. Morgan Dix is the rector; there are four 
assistant ministers assignable to duty by 
the vestry, three assignable to duty by the 
rector and ten in charge of mission chapels 
or assistants in the church and the chapels, 
making in all 18 clergymen in connection 
with the parish. 

The general statistics of the parish are 
suggestive of the scope and magnitude of 
its interests. The Sunday-schools have 242 
teachers and 4,521 scholars; the daily par- 
ish schools, 18 teachers and 789 scholars; 
the parish night schools, 8 teachers and 238 
scholars; and there are also 140 teachers 
and 1,928 scholars in the industrial schools. 
The baptisms of the year numbered 1,202, 
of which only 61 were of adults; and 512 
were confirmed. There were 272 marriages 
and 410 burials. The total of communi- 
cants is set down at 4,826. Of these the 
church itself hus 1,850. The collections at 
the church and chapels amounted last year 
to $74,880. The vestry added to this 
$40,911 for parish purposes, and $42,888 
for purposes outside the parish, such as the 
support of St. Luke’s, a weak mission 
church, All Saints’ Church and other par- 
ishes and missions. The total of expenses 
of the parish is stated at $158,630. 

The charity and parish work is extensive, 
The church alone has a Sunday, an indus- 
trial, a day, and anight school, a ladies 
employment society, an altar society, 
guilds for boys and young men, guilds 
for girls and young women, week-day 
Bible classes, mothers’ meetings, mission 
work, mission house, dispensary, kinder- 
garten, relief bureau, seaside home, choral 
schools. Most of the chapels also have like 
organizations. In addition, however, to 
all of these the parish has an infirmary, it 
provides scholarships in Trinity College, 
Hartford, beds in St. Luke's Hospital, a 
burial place for the poor and a burial place 
for the clergy. 

Part IV of the appendix states that. the 
Vestry will continue the policy of improv- 
ing the property of the corporation so that 
it will yield a larger income with which to 
‘undertake more extended work.’ They 
have erected in the past three years three 
large buildings for manufacturing and 
store purposes, and six apartment houses, 
all of which are yielding a satisfactory in- 
come besides iuducing other owners to 





almost free, and no pews are sold in any of 
the churches of the parish. The pews in 
Trinity chapel are rented yearly at low 
rates, the highest rental being $85. Says 
the Year Book: 


“Ownership of pews in Trinity Parish dates 
from a very remote period ; not within the mem- 
ory of living man has any pew been sold by the 
corporation. The vestry are constantly acquir- 
ing the ownership of the pews by purchase from 
the descendants of the original possessors, or 
by sale on forfeiture, and thus extinguishing the 
property in them, for the purpose of facilitating 
the attendance of those desiring to avail them- 
selves of the advantages offered by the 
churches,” 


We have already mentioned many of the 
purposes for which outlay is required. Itis 
stated that the income from pew rerts is 
not one-twentieth of the expense of the 
church and chapels, so that the parish has 
to maintain almost entirely 18 clergymen, 
7 organists, 100 choristers and 12 sextons 
and assistant sextons. It alsoextends aidto 
Hobart College, the Seaman’s Mission and 
several other objects, makes an annual pay- 
ment to the Diocesan Fund, pays all the 
expenses of the Annual Diocesan Conven- 
tion, contributes to the support of the bish- 
op, keeps the ancient churchyards and 
Trinity Cemetery in repair, and pays pen- 
sions to widows of deceased ministers 
and others entitled to aid. 

—- OO oor - 

Dr. Herrmann ADLER, in an article on the 
London synagogues as centers of spiritual 
activity, says that there is one feature that dis- 
tinguishes the synagogue from the parish 
church, apart from doctrine. Jewish places of 
worship are, as a rule, not only open for ser- 
vice on Sabbaths and high days of Convocation, 
but they are daily opened at an early hour for 
the morning service, and again, close upon suan- 
set,for the combined afternoon and evening ser- 
vices. These regular daily services are held not 
only in the spacious buildings belonging to 
organized congregations, but even at an earlier 
hour in the morning and a later hour in the 
evening, in the smaller oratories which abound 
in the narrow streets and crowded lanes of 
Whitechapel and Spitalfields, so that the poor 
working man may be enabled, ere he 
sets about his daily task, and on his return from 
his labors, to implore the Divine blessing on the 
work of his hands. At the week-day services 
the attendance of the more prosperous members, 
owing to the pressing claims of business, is of 
necessity but scanty. On the seventh day of the 
week, when the Israelite is prohibited from 
doing any work, attendance at the house of God 
is viewed as more binding, and the service is of 
a more ornate character, The manuscript Scroll 
of the Law is then taken from the Ark, and from 
this is intoned a long lesson from the Penta- 
teuch, followed by a shorter portion, from the 
Prophets, The prayers and lessons are recited 
in Hebrew, which is regarded as a sacred tongue, 
it being the language of the divine revelation, 
The sermon is of course delivered in the ver- 
nacular, Its purpose, as defined by Ezra, is 
usually of an expository character, “giving the 
sense and causing the hearers to understand the 
reading.” But its hortatory functions are also 
kept in view. The Jewish preacher always 
dwells with all emphasis on the fact that prayer 
is not only a divine service, but a practical ser- 
vice to ourselves, it being a self-preached ser- 
mon, tending to a life of personal holiness and 
practical usefulness.” As to educational insti- 
tutions the Jews have a number in London, 
The Jews College trains ministers ; the Jews Free 
School in Bell Lane has 2,800 children, Similar 
schools exist in other districts where Jews reside. 
There are algo large infant schools. In addition, 
provision is made for imparting religious in- 
struction after school hours to the pupils attend- 
ing various board schools, Three hours a week 
are devoted to this subject, so as to supplement 
the three-quarters of an hour set apart for Bible 
reading at the commencement of the school day. 
Ali this education is gratuitous, There are, be- 
sides, asylums for orphans and the afflicted. Dr. 
Adler also refers to the efforts being made for 
the education of poor Jews in the East and to 
the werk of the Board of Guardians ot the Jew- 
ish Poor, which expended in 1882 no less than 
$26,000. 

“ There are, in addition, charities to succor every 
form of distress and misery—institutions for the 
relief of the indigent blind, asylums for widows, the 
aged, and the infirm; bomes for convalescents, soup 
and invalid kitchens—aye, even societies for provid- 
ing strangers with meals on Sabbaths and holidays, 
and for cheering the needy at festivals, Nor must 
it be supposed that the synagogue pleads only for 
those that subscribe to its tenets. Whenever this 
country has been visited by some great calamity, 
stirring appeale for help have resounded from the 
pulpit of the synagogue as loudly and as effectually 
aa from that of the Church.’ 


~ 





Mackonochie case. He attempted to defraud jus- 
tice, entered into something very like a conspiracy 
to defeat law when it held the incumbent of St. Al- 
bans, Holborn, within ita grasp, by accepting his res- 
ignation of that incumbency and approving bis ap- 
pointment to the incumbency of St. Peters, London 
Docks. But the law has been too strong for the 
Bishop, and Mr, Mackonochie has been compelled to 
quit the field. It is said that the gentleman who 
acted as Mr. Mackonochie’s curate will succeed him 
at St. Peters, and it may be taken for granted that 
the nomination will receive episcopal acceptance. 
Asto Mr. Mackonochie himself, rumor states that 
he has been favored with a general license to offici- 
ate in the diocese of London, Such a license is an 
ecclesiastical scandal, a flagrant defiance of the law, 
an insult, not only to the court over which Lord 
Penzance presides, but also to the Judicial Commit- 
tee of her Majesty’s Privy Council, and, therefore, 
to the Queen herself. It is thus that a man, placed 
in his office by the Queen, does his utmost topour 
contempt upon the judgments of her courts. The 
Bishop of London shares with Mr. Mackonochie the 
folly, and worse, of treating law and its administra- 
tors with contempt.” 


....The Annual Meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance was held Monday, Jan. 28th, in the 
building of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in this city. The Hon. John Jay was re- 
elected President, and the Rev. Norman Fox was 
made General Secretary. Dr. Prime, who has 
been for seventeen years Corresponding Secreta- 
ry for the Home Department, declined on ac- 
count of health, re-election. Dr. Schaff con- 
tinues Corresponding Secretary for the Foreign 
Department. Measures were taken to secure a 
suitable American delegation to the General Con- 
ference, to be held in Stockholm the first week in 
September. It was voted that, hereafter, the 
Executive Committee meet each month; and it 
is the intention that the work of the Alliance 
shall be extended and that it be made to serve 
more fully as an organ of united Christian ex- 
pression. Among the most prominent matters 
referred to in the report of the work of the past 
year was the great Luther celebration at the 
Academy of Music and the Protest of the Alli- 
ance, which 80 efficiently aided to prevent the 
passage through the legislature of this state of 
the bill to establish Roman Catholic services in 
public institutions. 


...-The Congregational Year Book for 1884 
reports the total membership of the denomina- 
tion at 896,246. Of these 133,347 are males and 
257,781 are females. Some 57,000 are classed as 
absentees. The total of additions was 28,377, 
14,862 being on profession. The losses by death, 
dismission and discipline were 19,362. There were 
6,374 adult and 5,366 infant baptisms. There 
are 4,016 churches, of which 941 are vacant, 936 
have pastors, 2,149 acting pastors. Of the 3,796 
ministers 2,659 are in pastoral work. The total 
of benevolent contributions from 3,077 churches 
is putdown at $2,638,619. The home expendi- 
tures of 2,616 churches amounted to $3,943,227. 
The net increase of members was 8,627, of whom 
5,554 were females. The list of absentees advanced 
from 51,800 to 57,004. It began in 1859, with 
27,691. The additions by letter the past year 
were the largest in the history of the denomina- 
tion. The additions on profession have been ex- 
ceeded ten times since 1857. The removals by 
discipline numbered 1,724, a smaller number 
than has been reported since 1878. 


...-In Utah, among the adherents of the Mor- 
mon Church, are found some 50,000 of Scandina- 
vian and Lutheran stock. Until quite recently 
little or nothing has been done to redeem this 
large element ;and restore it to Christianity. 
The Presbyterians have accomplished a little at 
odd times through Norwegian Evangelists in 
Cache Valley. But last year the Methodist 
Board appointed a Norwegian missionary to 
labor in Salt Lake, where he has already organ- 
ized a church and erected a church edifice, and 
also opened aschool, More recently a second 
missionary has been sent to San Pete County to 
begin work in Mt. Pleasant, where a free school 
has been established. And the Swedish Lutherans 
have sent a minister to Salt Lake City to organ- 
ize here and elsewhere. He has gathered a 
church with 19 members, and is soon to be 
joined by an assistant, Within a few months 
a Denish Lutheran clergyman will commence 
operations in Southern San Pete, and a German 
Lutheran is looked for later, 


...-Frem the figures which follow it appears 
that the Christian Churches of the country are 
not altogether forgetful of the spiritual needs 
of Utah; and the results specified are all the 
more cheering when we remember that, until with- 
in five years, scarcelyany work was attempted. 
Certainly here is a most potent auxiliary to 
any wise legislation which Oongress may seton 
foot. Churches tothe number of thirty-four 
have been planted on Mormon soil, with 42 
ministers and 1,297 members. In Salt Lake the 
Congregationalists have a self-supporting 
church of 150 members, and the Presbyterians 
and Methodists each one nearly as large. There 
are also 80 Sunday-schools, with 4,150 scholars, 
as well as 86 .Christian day schools, with 170 





clared that the restoration of Cardinal Ledo- 
chowski to the Archbishopric of Posen would 
jeopardize the peace of Church and State. The 
Government, he said, must keep its eyes open, 
as the Poles still regard Cardinal Ledochowski 
as their primate. The Cardinal has long been 
resident in Rome, and the German Government 
has regarded him as the chief obstacle to the 
success of the negotiations with the Pope, 
which a Roman clerical paper says are now 
made hopeless by Herr Von Gossler’s declara- 
tion. 


....-The Danes in this country are but a few 
thousand in number, but are of the thriving and 
churchly disposition common to the Scandinavi- 
ans. They have two respectable educational in- 
stitutions. One of these is located at Ashland, 
Mich., and has for its principal Rev. H. J. Pe- 
dersen. The building is of frame, of good pro- 
portion, and of attractive appearance. The 
other is at Elk Horn, Iowa, and is under the care 
of Rev. K. Auker. Both schools began but a few 
months ago, and at both provision is made alike 
tor the tuition and board of the pupils. 


....The Seventh Day Adventists report for 
the year ending October 1st, 1883, a total of 
16,951 members. 








. ° 
Missions, 

Tue Norwegian churches of this country 
are just now much interested in the Madagascar 
Mission through a visit by one of its mosteffi- 
cient missionaries, Mr. Borckgrevink. Sixteen 
or seventeen years ago he passed examination at 
Christiana in medicine, and after a full course 
in theology he went out to Madagascar as a 
missionary. During the first years he devoted 
himself chiefly to the practice of medicine, and 
by this means helped to gain the confidence and 
friendship of the natives. His wife is the man- 
ager of the asylum for girls, of whom there are 
now over sixty in attendance. The missionary 
and his wife are received everywhere with much 
favor. At the first three places they vis- 
ited—country congregations—the contributions 
amounted together to over seven hundred dol- 
lara. Besides, at each place, a pledge was given 
by the Ladies’ Societies to adopt one of the girls 
in Mrs. B.’s asylum and support her at the esti- 
mated cost of twenty-eight dollars a year. From 
the progress of the work so far it is pot improb- 
able that the whole school will, in this way, be 
provided for. The Norwegian mission in the 
island now numbers seventeen stations, with 
over a hundred branch stations, and more than 
three thousand church members, and about four- 
teen thousand who attend Christian religious 
services. By arrangement with the London So- 
ciety, which invited the Norwegians to begin 
the Mission, the latter occupy the Betsileo Prov- 
ince. They had to win their way with the peo- 
ple. The missionaries associated freely with them, 
took a lively interest in their cares and public 
concerns, even lived with them in their own huts 
in the most friendly relations. After three years 
of most careful management, the people sig- 
nified their willingness to let the strangers re- 
main permanently in their midst, and cheerfully 
granted permission to erect a church and estab- 
lish a regular station in Betafo, near the north- 
ern limit of Betsileo. This has become the cen- 
ter of a fruitful activity. It has now eighteen 
branch societies, and itself numbers nearly five 
hundred members. 





....An interesting case has recently occurred 
at one of the outstations of the American Board’s 
Mission in Japan. Lt appears that an officer in 
the police force, correspcnding perhaps to our 
police captain, became very much interested in 
Christianity and eventually declared himself & 
Christian. He was very active in Christian 
work, as well as constant in his attendance upon 
the Christian services. When this came to the 
notice of the Prefect of the province, he privately 
sent him word that he must give up his Chris- 
tianity, or else resign his office. ‘he captain 
remonstrated and maintained that, so far from 
his religion having interfered with the discharge 
of his duties, it had made him more faithful. 
His remonstrance proved unavailing and he was 
again informed that he must resign. This time, 
thinking there was no escape, he sent in his resig- 
nation, So far as appears, there was no attempt 
made to show that he had neglected his duty or 
was in any respect an inefficient officer. On the 
contrary, he was regarded as thoroughly com- 
petent and faithful. His prompt decision to 
give up his office and the generous salary con- 
nected with it,on account of his religion, has 
made a deep impression on all that region and 
has led toa great increase of interest in Chris- 
tianity. Another officer, of weaker faith, has 
been induced, temporarily, to sever himself from 
the Christians because of the pressure brought 
to bear by the Prefect, fearing that his family 
would be deprived of their support. He asserts, 
however, that he is still a Christian, and, with 
tears in his eyes, told the evangelist that he is 
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praying for strength to meet his great trial. In 
the same town a brewer of wide reputation has 
decided to abandon his business, which has been 
in the family for gencrations, because of his 
faith in Christ. In these hard times it is not 
easy for a man to make a new business for him- 
self, and the self-denial which such a course en- 
tails is a very impressive argument in favor of 
Christianity—one, indeed, which its opponents 
eannot well answer. 


..The Rev. G. B. Crews, M.D., of Chicago, 
and wife, arrived in Chung King, West China, on 
the 24 of December, to reinforce the American 
Methodist Episcopal Mission of that city. The 
Doctor’s first patient was a French priest, a 
brother priest calling at the mission premises 
to beg relief for his suffering friend. The in- 
telligence of this new arrival spread rapidly 
among the natives and awakened much interest. 
Within a few days numbers had presented them- 
selves, seeking the aid of Western medical skill. 
There is a wide-spread belief among the people 
of Sze-chuen province that many invaluable 
secrets in the healing art are known only to men 
of the West, and a professional doctor from Eu- 
rope or America is sure to be regarded as a most 
important personage and his services sought 
after by all classes. Much is hoped for from this 
first regular attempt to establish a medical mis- 
sion in the frontier province. 


....The corner-stone {of the first permanent 
building for the Doshisha English school, of 
Kioto, Japan, was laid on the 21st of December. 
It will be remembered that this is the school pre- 
sided over by the Rev. J. H. Neesima. ‘The ad- 
dress, by the Rev. Mr. Miyagawa, pastor of the 
First Congregational church, in Osaka, was an 
earnest plea for a Christian university. He 
made a most appreciative reference to the work 
of the Pilgrim Fathers and their influence upon 
American institutions, and held up their ex- 
ample for the imitation of those who seek to 
mold the life of New won. 


Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

Tue Senate began last week with debate on 
the Sherman Resolutions, calling for searching 
investigation into the Danville and Copiah riots 
and massacre of the November elections. Sena- 
tor Sherman and Senator Mahone spoke on Mon- 
day. The same discussion was continued on 
Tuesday.. On Wednesday Senator Hoar spoke 
in favor of the Anti-Polygamy bill introduced 
by himself. He gave the credit of the bill to 
Senator Edmunds, who, he said, being President 
of the Senate, could not well take charge of the 
measure, Senator Logan reported a bill from 
the Judiciary Committee, which virtually repeals 
the test oath, though not in the manner pro- 
vided for by Mr. Cox, the author of the bill. 
The bill, as introduced originally, provided that 
the President alone be still required to swear, on 
taking the oath of office, that he never volun- 
tarily bore arms against the United States. The 
Logan bill, in addition to this, places the contin- 
uing stigma of treason upon the graduates of 
West Point and of the Naval Academy wi.o joined 
the rebellion, and it makes it impossible for a 
disloyal man to recover war claims, Bills were 
introduced on Thursday to relieve commercial 
travelers from license taxes, to authorize the 
retirement of naval officers, and to regulate pro- 
motions in the Navy. A committee was in- 
structed to investigate the subject of the cost of 
telegraphic correspondence, On the same day 
the Senate rejected the conference report on the 
Greely Relief bill, and voted to ask a new confer- 
ence, Senator Blair reported favorably a revised 
educational bill, The Sénate was not in session 
on Friday or Saturday. 





.-The House began another week without 
rules, on January 28th. Congress has been in 
session two months ; yet the House has been un- 
able to come to an agreement as tothe rules that 
shall control it. On Tuesday the Speaker laid 
before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
War, in response toa House resolution calling 
on him for information in regard to the compila- 
tion of Union and Confederate naval records. 
The Secretary states that, owing tothe absence 
of any provision for clerk hire, the compilation 
of the records has been desultory and imperfect, 
and recommends that he be authorized to pre- 
pare the records for publication and to employ 
the necessary clerical force. On Wednesday the 
funeral ceremonies of the late Congressman 
Mackey, of South Carolina, were held in the 
House. On Thursday the House passed several 
bills declaring land grants made to certain Kan- 
sas railroads forfeited. On Friday the debate in 
the House on the Fitz-John Porter bill was 
closed, and the bill was passed by a vote of 184 
to 78. 


.-Dr. Loring, Commissioner of Agriculture, 
was recently advised of injuries to the corn 
crop. He immediately sent circular letters to 
all correspondents of the Department in locali- 
ties north of the latitude of Columbus, 0O., re- 
questing them to forward him samples of the 
earliest and best corn grown in that belt. Asa 





result, he has received a large number of sam- 
ples. From them the best will be selected, anda 
supply of seed procured. This seed will be for- 
warded to the great corn belts, Dr. Loring be- 
lieves that the short crop is largely due to the 
fact that in many instances farmers have planted 
Kansas and other Southern seed, which requires 
much longer time to ripen, and the result has 
been that before maturity the frost has come 
and a short crop of sound corn is the result. 


.- Wendell Phillips died on Saturday even- 
ing, at his home in Boston, of angina pectoris, 
Mr. Phillips had been ill for a week with the 
disease, which has been the death of several 
members of his family. He was last upon the 
street on Friday of the week before his death, 


when he was feeling well, but not strong, any’ 


exertion making a severe tax on his vital powers. 
He suffered severely in his last sickness, the 
attacks of pain requiring the constant attend- 
ance of physicians for their partial relief. He 
retained consciousness till within half an hour 
of his death. The arrangements for the funeral 
are not complete at the time of our going to 
press, 


...-Ata meeting of the Senior Class at Yale 
College last Friday there was a lively debate over 
a resolution declaring that the senior secret so- 
ciety system “creates a social aristocracy, ex- 
ercises an undue influence in college politics, 
fosters a truckling and cowering disposition 
among the lowering classes, creates dissensions 
and enmuities in every class,-alienates the affec- 
tions of the graduates from the college, and 
stifles the full expression of college sentiment by 
its control of the college press.” It was defeated 
by a tie vote. 


.. The Prohibitionists throughout the coun. 
try are preparing to hold State Conventions’ to 
elect delegates to the National Convention, to be 
held in Pittsburgh, Penn., on the 21st of May. 
The Illinois Prohibitionists are displeased with 
the time and place for the National Convention, 
thinking June the better month and Chicago 
the better place for the Convention. The Con- 
necticut Prohibitionists will elect delegates at a 
State Convention in March. The Ohio Prohibi- 
tionists meet for the same purpose in Columbus 
on March 6th. 


..- Physicians, especially those of Pennsyl- 
vania, are interested in a movement to have next 
year’s session of the World’s Medical Congress 
held in this country in Philadelphia, if possible. 
The congress will meet in Copenhagen this year, 
and the American delegates, who will be selected 
at the May meeting of the American Medical As- 
sociation in Washington, will doubtless be in- 
structed to urge the claims of this country to 
the congress of 1885. 


--The Texas Assembly has passed a stringent 
law against fence-cutting ; but whether it can be 
enforced is quite another question. The open- 
ings in the fences are so far apart that to find 
one often requires nearly a day’s journey ; and to 
avoid this the fences have generally been cut. 
The latest reports represent the fence-cutters as 
being practically in the ascendant, and as it is, 
of course, impossible to police the region affected 
at all thoroughly, any law on the subject is liable 
to be a dead letter. 


..The appointment, last week, of the heads 
of the different departments of the Brooklyn 
City Government by Mayor Low, excited a local 
interest, without, however, creating much sur- 
prise, since intimations had been made as to the 
appointments. The good men were retained or 
promoted, with the exception of one or two, 
who voluntarily retired, 


. - Chief among thefrailway accidents of last 
week was the one that occurred last Thursday 
at the bridge across White River, seven miles 
from Indianapolis. The bridge gave way and 
three cars plunged through and were piled up 
ina mass at the foot of the pier. Six persons 
were killed and eight severely injured. 


..-The Legislature of Arizona offered #2 for 
every Apache scalp brought in, and it is asserted 
that ‘‘a Connecticut genius in that section of 
the country invented and made a scalp which 
very nearly passed muster.” 


....Fall River, Mass., is passing through the 
vagaries of the periodical strike. The manufac- 
turers, it is thought, will remain firm, and some 
eight thousand people will be without work for 
a time. 


FOREIGN. 


..The evacuation of the Sidan seems less 
likely to occur than it did several weeks ago. 
Messrs. Cook & Son, who control the entire steam- 
boat traffic on the Nile, have been asked to place 
every available steamer, barge and sail-boat in 
readiness to convey troops, stores and munitions 
ot war to Upper Egypt, and also to bring any 
number of people down the river, in case the 
evacuation of Khartiim is decided upon. The 
manager has started for Egypt in order to su- 
pervise the matter in person. General Gordon 
has Jeft Assian under escort for Berber, where 
he will be met by a small force from Khartim. 
Meantime the situation in the Sadan is occasion- 
ing considerable anxiety, especially with regard 





to Sinkat and Tokar. These posts are in strong 
need of relief. Colonel Sartorius telegraphs from 
Siakim that it is doubtful if Sinkat can be re- 
lieved. The commander at Tokar writes: “It 
would be impossible for our condition to be 
worse. The rebels have filled up all the wells 
outside the town. The water inside is brackish 
and bad, and the troops are suffering from 
diarrhea. There is great fear that it will be 


necessary shortly to surrender. Only ten to | 


twenty rounds of ammunition per man are still 
left. The firing on the part of the rebels con- 
tinues day and night.” The English officers 
with Baker Pacha at Trinkitat, report that the 
Egyptian troops are so utterly inefficient in 
drill and the use of rifles, while the native officers 
are so cowardly and unwilling to march on the 
ground, that defeat iscertain. Baker will await 
the arrival of friendly Sheiks, and do all in his 
power to relieve Tokar by the use of diplomacy 
and bribery before forcitig his troops to march 
inland. It is said that Turkey is at last to take 
a positive stand with regard to the Sidan, and 
that the Porte is preparing a not to the Powers, 
insisting upon the retention of the Sfidan 
as an integral part of Egypt under the Sultan’s 
suzerainty, and stating that the Porte desires 
that the Sidan question be referred to a confer- 
ence of foreign ambassadors at London or Con- 
stantinople. 


....The usual Sunday meeting of Nationalists 
was held at Ballymote, County Sligo, Ireland. 
It was attended by a party of Orangemen, and 
a riot occurred, in which three of the National- 
ists were wounded by shots. A mob then at- 
tacked the Orangemen and wounded two of 
them. The police surrounded the houses of the 
Orangemen, to prevent the mob from wrecking 
the buildings, and three of the’Orangemen were 
arrested. Several other Nationalist meetings 
were held in the South of Ireland. A meeting 
announced to be held at Donoughmore, County 
Cork, was proclaimed ; but the crowd evaded the 
police by meeting outside of the town, 

..The apprehension of further Socialistic 
disturbance in Austria, has led to the adoption 
of extraordinary measures by the Miristry. 
They have published an ordinance which pro- 
claims a kind of martial law in the districts of 
Vienna, Korneuburg and Wiener Neustadt. 
Special measures have been adopted also with 
reference to suspicious letters and dangerous 
publications, In Vienna and Korneuburg trial 
by jury has been suspended, 

..-The Bonapartist cause is being agitated 
in France again. Prince Jerome Napoleon in- 
formed a Bonapartist deputation which waited 
upon him last week, that the time had arrived 
to begin a legal, open and untiring agitation for 
the promotion of the Bonapartist cause, It 
has been decided to hold a large meeting on 
February 17th, for the purpose of discussing the 
necessity of a revision of the Constitution. 

...-Nothing of importance has occurred in Ton- 
quin during the past week. There were rumors 
that the French forces under Admiral Courbet 
had recently stormed Bac-Ninh and been re- 
pulsed ; but they were afterward authoritatively 
denied. 


THE SHAM AND THE REAL. 


Every good thing has its hosts of imitators ; 
every genuine article its counterfeits. Bad man- 
ners and wicked habits have theirs also; but he 
who shams the bad never boasts of it, while they 
who ape the virtues of the good or simulate the 
genuine never hesitate to place the counterfeit 
before the puplic in their most alluring tones. 
When these people imitate they always choose a 
pronounced type or popular subject to copy 
from ; and when they claim to be as good as ‘*8o0- 
and-So,” or to sell an article equal to ‘ So-and- 
So” the public may depend upon it that Mr. ‘*So- 
and-So” and his article are always the best of the 
kind. Thus the sham is always proving the gen- 
uine merit of the thing it copies, 

Afirm of enterprising gentlemen produce and 
popularize an article of household use, such as 
the Royal Baking Powder, whose convenience, 
usefulness and real merit make for iteelf an im- 
mense and universal sale. A hundred imitators 
arise on every hand, and as they hold out their 
sham articles to the public, yelp in chorus, “Buy 
this; it’s just as good as Royal, and much 
cheaper !” The Royal Baking Powder is the stand- 
ard the world over, and its imitators in their cry 
that theirs is ‘as good as Royal” areall the time 
emphasizing this fact. In their laborious at- 
tempts to show by analysis and otherwise that 
the “Snowball” brand has asgaxtch raising pow- 

er “as the Royal,” or that the “ Resurrection” 
powder is as wholesome ‘as Royai,” or that the 
“Earthquake” brand is ‘‘as pure as the Royal,” 
as well as by their contortive twistings of chem- 
ical certificates and labored efforts to obtainfrec- 
ognition from the government chemists end 
prominent scientists who have certified the su- 
— of Royal over all others, they all ad- 
mit the “Royal” to be the scme of 
which it their highest ainbition to imitate, But 
the difference between the real and these imita- 











/MADAME ZADOC PORTER’S COUGH BAL- 
SAM is a Vegetable Expectorant, prepared with 
great care, to meet the urgent and growing de- 
mand for a safe and reliable antidote for dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs, Disorders of the 
pulmonary organs are so prevalent and so fatal 
in our ever-changing climate that a reliable anti- 
dote has been long and anxiously sought for, 
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SOZODONT. 


IN THE GOLDEN AGE OF 
GIRLHOOD 
preserve the beauty of the teeth 
with SOZODONT, and then, when 
the hair is silvered and the eyes 
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POWER AND THE GOSPEL. 


Ir is without doubt an unspeakable priv- 
lege to proclaim the Gospel. The coldest 
heart must grow warm and soften with 
tender pathos while the lips utter the prec- 
ious truths of God’s mercy in Christ to a 
lost world. To make this Gospel, with its 
fullness of life and blessing, effective in the 
hearts of those to whom it is preached is a 
gift which an angel might covet and which 
the fewest number of ministers of the Gos- 
pel at this present day possess to any con- 
siderable degree. As we are writing, itseems 
to us that the characteristic word of the 
New Testament is “power.” It enters 
into the very fundamental announcement 
of God’s mercy to man. In order that we 
may get well back to the source of this 
power, let us consider Jesus.as the first great 
minister of God’s mercy to man; and his 
relation to and dependence upon divine 
power for his ministry. 

We first note that the ministry of salva- 
tion wasa human one. It was Jesus, the 
Son of man, who announced this salvation 
and preached it to sinners. If we are to do 
his work we must at least have the same 
qualifications, if not in degree at least in 
kind. And yethe has told us that we should 
do greater works than he did. What, then, is 
true of Jesus as the first minister of the 
Gospel under the New Covenant? Cer- 
tain it was that he was endowed with the 
power of the Holy Ghost forhiswork. We 
do not ordinarily burden our editorial page 
with citations of chapter and verse; but 
that we mey get at this matter and persuade 
those of our readers who are hungering for 








thiore’ power with which to do the Master’s | 


work, we venture to direct their attention 
to certain Scriptures. 

In inaugurating the ministry of mercy to 
man we find that the first great minister, 
Jesus, was the child of power. The angel 
said unto Mary: ‘‘The Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee and the power of the High- 
est shall overshadow thee.” (Luke i, 35.) 
Thus we see that the Son of man was 
ushered into this world by the power of 
the Holy Ghost, the spirit of power. Every- 
thing subsequent in his life and ministry, 
and everthing done in his name by those 
servants to whom he committed his work, 
might reasonably be expected to be done 
under the presidency and by the energy of 
the same Spirit. Let ue follow this history 
of power through His life and ministry. 
Before he was publicly announced to the 
world, God had raised up and sent forth a 
man to be his herald who was “filled with 
the Holy Ghost, even [from his mother’s 
womb”; and who ‘‘ went forth in the spirit 
and power of Elias, to make ready a people 
prepared for the Lord.” (Luke i, 16, 17.) 
We further note that, when the time eame 
for his formal entrance upon his ministry, 
and he was baptized of John, his forerunner, 
he was at once filled with the Spirit, ‘‘ the 
Holy Ghost descending in bodily shape, 
like a dove, upon Him;” ‘and Jesus being 
full of the Holy Ghost, returned from Jor- 
dan, and was led by the Spirit ‘nto the wil- 
derness.” (Luke iii, 22; iv, 1.) And again, 
‘* Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit 
to Galilee.” And he came to Nazareth, 
where he had been brought up, and he 
went into the synagogue, ashis custom hed 
been heretofore, and stood up to teach. 
And when he opened the book which had 
been put into his hand, he read a prophecy 
concerning himself: ‘‘The Spirit of the 
Lord God is upon me, because he hath an- 
nointed me to preach the Gospel to the 
poor.” Then closing the book he sat down 
and began to teach. His first words were: 
‘This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your 
ears. And all bear him witness, and won- 
dered at the gracious words which pro- 
ceeded out of his mouth.” (Luke iv, 14--22.) 
Many times had Jesus before that memo- 
rable day taught in the village synagogue; 
but never until now had he taught in the 
power of the Holy Ghost. That day there 
was power in his words. It was the power 
of the Holy Ghost accompanying the word 
of God for life to them who believed and 
death to them who rejected the word. Es- 
caping from the hands of his townsmen, 
who sought to kill him, he came to Caper- 
naum and taught in their synagogues on the 
Sabbath days. ‘And they were astonished 
at his doctrine ;for his word was with 
power.” (iv, 32.) Next we find him casting 
out devils. ‘‘And they were all amazed 
and spake among themselves, saying, What 
a word is this! For with authority and 
power he commandeth the unclean spirits, 
and they come out.” (iv, 36.) We know 
well what the power was which enabled him 
to cast out devils. It was ‘‘ by the Spirit 
of God.” (Matt. xii, 28.) Not as the Son 
of God, but the Son of man, by the power 
of the Spirit of God, he had power. The 
same was true of his power to heal the sick; 
for we read that ona certain occasion, when 
a great multitude was gathered and many 
Pharisees and doctors of the law sitting by, 
‘*the power of the Lord was present to 
heal them.” (Luke vii, 17.) It was on this 
occasion that the palsied man, brought by 
his four friends and let down through the 
roof of the house, was both forgiven and 
healed. Here we find the power of Christ 
rising higher than in casting out devils and 
healing the sick; he forgives the sins of 
the man whose body he after healed. It is 
true that the forgiveness of sins was by 
authority, éfovsia, rather than by power, 
divajuc, though the English word power is 
used in both cases. 


This much will enable us to get a concep- 
tion of the fact that the Gospel is a mes- 
sage that is to be accompanied with power, 
and that not natural power, but the super- 
natural energy of the Holy Ghost working 
in and with the minister of the Gospel. 
Again we suggest if this is found to Ye true 
of Jesus’s ministry, how much more must it 
be essential for us who are his servants. 
When on trial betore the Sanhedrim, and 
in answer to their question as to his divine 
worship, he answered that he was the Son 
of God, and addéd: “Hereafter ye shall 
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see the Son of man sitting on the right hand 
of power.” (Matt. xxvi, 64.) It would 
appear from this that his ministry of 
power on earth was not to cease with his 
departure from the earth; but from his 
mediatorial throne he would still dispense 
power in connection with the Gospel. 

We are ready now to take another step 
in this inquiry. Not only is the ministry 
of Jesus characterized by the presence and 
power of the Holy Ghost, but it is the pur- 
pose of God that all the ministers of the 
Gospel, who beseech men as though God 
did beseech by them, ehould be similarly 
endowed with power. Therefore we find 
Jesus during his ministry training his disci- 
ples in the way of ministry and power, by 
sending them forth to preach the Gospel 
and giving them power over devils and dis- 
ease, (Luke x, 19.) It does not appear 
that power over the spirits and consciences 
of men was given in connection with the 
preaching of the Gospel till Pentecost. But 
just before our Lord’s departure to be with 
the Father this power was promised. The 
disciples were sent to Jerusalem, and bid- 
den to tarry there until they were ‘‘ endued 
with power from on high.” (Luke xxiv, 
49.) Itis too familiar a story to need re- 
hearsing, but we know full well that there 
was no preaching until after this endue- 
ment of power came; and if there 
had been, it is evident that there would 
have been no conversions to God from 
among men. That the ministry of the 
Gospel was, 1n those primitive days, ever 
prosecuted in connection with this divine 
enduement is too well known to need reit- 
erating. The whole book ofthe Acts of the 
Apostles is but the story of how weak and 
sinful men, who were themselves converted 
to God by the Gospel, were enabled to bring 
others to Christ and salvation through the 
preaching of the Word with the Holy 
Ghost sent down from Heaven. It was the 
hand of the Lord that was with them; it 
it was the Lord who opened a door of faith 
to the Gentiles; it was the Lord who 
opened Lydia’s heart, that she attended to 
the word spoken by Paul. Everywhere 
the story is the sume. A wonderful and 
blessed fellowship between the disciples 
and the Holy Spirit, not for communion 
only, but especially for service. Those dis- 
ciples would have as soon thought of going 
without the message as without the Holy Ghost 
to give power to the message. Their ‘‘ gospel 
came not in word only, but also in power 
and in the Holy Ghost and in much as- 
surance.” (I Thess. i, 5.) Then it was 
that the Gentiles ‘‘turned to God from 
idols to serve the living and true God; and 
to wait for his Son from Heaven.” And 
we may be assured that this law has never 
been repealed or modified. The Gospel 
itself, no matter how ably or eloquently 
preached, is powerless to save men except 
it be accompanied with the Holy Ghost to 
give it power. Nor will it do for us to say: 
‘‘It is our business to preach the Gospel; 
but it is God’s business to give the power.” 
This is but half the truth. It is our busi- 
ness and responsibility to seek and secure 
this enduement of power. Nor have we 
warrant or commission to preach without 
it. 


THE NEW MORMON BILL. 


Senator Hoar last week reported from 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate a 
new bill in regard to the subject of polyg- 
amy in Utah. The bill embraces the provis- 
ions of the bill introduced by Senator Ed. 
munds and referred to the Committee, and 
also other provisions which are decided im- 
provements, inasmuch as they give in- 
creased force and greater comprehensive- 
ness to the legislation for the suppression 
of polygamy. We think that the bill intro- 
duced by Senator Cullom contains the best 
and surest remedy for this disgusting 
abomination; and yet we are glad to ob- 
serve a disposition in the Senate to move 
forward in the work of attacking and abat- 
ing the evil. The bill of the Judiciary 
Committee is a marked advance in the 
right direction; and if we cannot have the 
Cullom bill, then let us have this and try its 
efficacy. 

The first six sections of the bill relate to 
marriages in Utah, their publicity and man- 
ner of being registered, and to prosecutions 
for the crime of polygamy. The design of 
these sections is to make it more difficult to 














contract polygamous marriages and then 
conceal the evidence thereof, and also to 
increase the facility of securing a convic- 
tion of persons guilty of the offense. The 
Mormons have hitherto practiced a system 
of artful dodges by which they evaded the 
law and made it virtually a dead letter. 
These sections shut up a number of the 
loopholes through which they have pre- 
viously crawled, and so far, are certainly — 
good, since they increase the strength of 
the prohibitory statute against polygamy. 

The next four sections relate to elections 
in the Territory of Utah, and, among other 
things, abolish female suffrage in that ter- 
ritory. The right of voting was given to 
women by the legislature of the ter- 
ritory for the purpose of increasing the 
political power of the Mormons; and it has 
undoubtedly had this effect. The bill pro- 
poses to abolish this right, and thus take 
away this element of strength. We believe 
in female suffrage as a general principle, 
but not in Utah, because of the use to which 
it is there applied. Indeed, we do not be- 
lieve in suffrage at ull for Utah at present, 
and think that it would be better for the 
Government of the United States to take the 
direct charge of all the affairs of that ter- 
ritory, as it does of the District of Columbia, 
and govern it by a commission to be ap- 
pointed by the President, until polygamy 
therein is thoroughly blasted and destroyed. 
We hence have no difficulty with the pro- 
posed abolition of female suffrage in Utah, 
for the reason intruded in the bill. We would 
go much further and make a clean sweep 
of all political power, whether in men or 
women; and we should not be at all sur- 
prised if Congress should have to come to 
this at last. 

The twelfth section of the bill repeals 
all the Jaws of the territory incorporating 
what is known in those laws as 
the ‘*Mormon Church,” and pro- 
vides for the appointment of trustees 
by the President, with duties defined 
by law in holding the property. The thir- 
teenth section forfeits all the property to 
the United States belonging to this ‘‘ Mor- 
mon Church,” which has been acquired 
and is held in violation of the laws of the 
United States, and makes it the duty of the 
Attorney-General of the United States to 
bring the proper suits for the enforcement 
of this forfeiture. The fifteenth section 
annuls all the laws creating and continuing 
the corporation .known as the ‘ Perpetual 
Emigrating Fund Company.” It is not 
difficult tounderstand the object of these 
sections, or their practical effect should 
they become laws. The Mormon priest- 
hood has, in proportion to the resources to 
be drawn upon and used to further its pur- 
poses, made itself the greatest money pow- 
erin the world. It has grabbed, in the 
name of the ‘‘Mormon Church,” which, 
by local law is made a civil corporation, 
nearly all the valuable lands of the terri- 
tory, in many instances contrary to the laws 
of the United States. In short, the money 
power is vested in the Church, and the 
Mormon priesthood rule the Church, and 
through the Church rule the territory. A 
system of despotism through property is 
thus established in a body of ecclesiastics. 
The Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
seem to have looked into the inside of this 
ingeniously contrived system, and to have 
intended to frame a law adapted to break 
it up. This, indeed, is the best part of their 
bill, because the part most likely to be 
effectively felt in the results, if the bill be- 
comes a law. 

We have thus sketched the general out- 
lines of this bill, and are heartily glad that 
the Judiciary Committee has at least the 
appearance of earnestness on this subject. 
Congress has for years been throwing mere 
tufts of grass at Mormon polygamy, and 
the Mormons have looked on and sneered 
at the futile effort, meanwhile pursuing a 
course well adapted to increase their 
strength. Thetime has at length come 
when public sentiment sternly demands 
that this sort of legislative nonsense shall 
come to an end, and that something shall 
be done by Congress that will do the work. 
The bill to which we have referred is a re- 
sponse to this demand, and goes much fur- 
ther than any other reported to either house 
of Congress by any committee. Congress 
need have no fear that public sentiment 
will not sustain it in any constitutional 
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measure necessary to the end. That senti- 
ment has for years been far in advance of 
its action on this subject. 


NEW ENGLAND METHODISTS ON 
CASTE, 


Tut Methodist Episcopal Church went 
South after the War on the noblest errand 
that can inspire human love and heroism— 
the uplifting of an oppressed and degraded 
race. It went to the Freedmen as to breth- 
ren, it welcomed them to equal privileges 
before its altar with other races, it deter- 
mined not to know any man after the color 
of his flesh. Its mission and its motto were 
divine. But there were men who were not 
satisfied that the Church should be right 
and trust God for the result; it must win 
immediate success, even at the cost of the 
one principle which made its mission 
heroic, sublime, Christ-like. The General 
Conference of 1876, misled as to the pur- 
pose of the petition, and blind to the conse- 
quences of the act, saw the rift in the solid 
rock of its Southern constituency and put 
into it the fatal wedge which has done its 
work so thoroughly that no power can close 
up the breach. 

All this is now matter of history. The 
annual conferences in most of the old slave- 
holding states have been divided ; and those 
who are black have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that not on account of immorality, in- 
competency or unfitness have they been 
virtually driven from association with white 
brethren, but because they were born Ethi- 
opians and could not change their skin. 
The next General Conference ought, to be 
consistent, to decree that where division is 
desired by both parties red-headed men 
may be set apart in conferences by them- 
selves. 

But why do we refer to these facts? We 
have discussed them again and again, and 
so have other papers. The Church has set- 
tled to its work on the color line, both in 
conference and school; and we suppose it 
is in the last degree improbable that the 
next General Conference will undo the mis- 
chievous work wrought in 1876. What, 
then, is the use of further agitation? Sim- 
ply this: the question is not settled right, 
and it must and will be unsettled and set- 
tled again. ‘‘Time and I,” said Philip of 
Spain, in contemplation of one of his great 
schemes, ‘‘ will win.” Right and the fee- 
blest minority cannot fail to triumph against 
the horrid spirit of caste in Church. 

New England Methodists detest the sys- 
tem of caste which their Church is foster- 
ing. They are, of course, a minority; but 
there must be many others who are endur- 
ing in silence the wrong and shame of the 
caste policy, but are waiting for deliver- 
ance. The Boston Methodist Preachers’ 
Meeting has been discussing this great 
question for months, off and on, and is not 
done with it yet. The preachers were 
asked to commend an enterprise in the 
South, which seeks to educate the rising 
generation on sounder and more loyai prin- 
ciples as regards our Nation, and to in- 
stil into it higher ideas of human brother- 
hood, while, at the same time, the educat- 
ing process is conducted on a basis of caste. 
Col. Bryant, as representing the Southern 
Advance Association, wants New England 
money, though itis evident he does not 
want New England ideas, or, as many pre- 
fer to call them, New England ‘ notions.” 
Dr. Thayer, the Rev. J. W. Hamilton, and 
Dr. Clark have resolutely attacked that spe- 
cific proposition and the caste policy gen- 
erally, and Dr. W. F. Mallalieu and perhaps 
others are yet tobe heard. Mr. Hamilton’s 
clear and keen address has been printed 
and widely circulated, and doubtless Dr. 
Clark’s will be. Dr. Clark read his paper 
on January 28th, to alarge and apprecia- 
tive audience; and if there were any dis- 
sentients present they made no manifesta- 
tion. He reviewed clearly and calmly the 
action of the General Conference of 1876, 
traced its effects, showed how unholy and 
unreasonable a thing caste is, and how 
cowardly and shameful it is to yield to it. 
He expressed surprise that the Church can 
give the amplest attention to a matter of 
polity, and yet remain almost silent on this, 
& great moral question. 

This discussion in New England is dep- 
recated by many in other parts of the 
Country as an unnecessary and hopeless ag- 








itation. But New England men will not 
allow themselves to be turned aside by any 
such cry. They know that they are right, 
and in their efforts to put their Church 
right, they should have the moral support 
and sympathy of all who believe in real 
Christian brotherhood. The task is a for- 
midable one. It is another anti-slavery 
conflict. But Methodists are not fighting 
this fight alone. The Congregationalists are 
in peril. The utmost vigilance, the most 
strenuous resistance are required to pre- 
vent them, if haply they shall escape from 
compromising with this seductive foe, 
who has deceived and betrayed even the 
stanchest of the defenders of human rights— 
the Friends; and if there is any Church 
which has entirely clean skirts we do not 
know where it is. 


ECONOMY VS. RASCALITY. 


Tue people like economy inthe adminis- 
tration of the Government. But the last 
Congress did some things in the name of 
economy that were so penny wise and 
pound foolish that the suspicion cannot be 
repressed that there was some other motive. 
For example, the diminishing of the appro- 
priation for the Board of Indian commiss- 
joners to such a point as to destroy its 
efficiency. 

This Board was created as long ago as 
1869. It was part of President Grant’s plan 
both to purify the Indian service, securing 
to the Indians what belonged to them under 
the treaties, and to awaken confidence on the 
part of the people and co-operation of be- 
nevolent and missionary bodies in the ‘‘ Civ- 
ilieation and Christianization” of the Indian. 
For the President used the two words 
quoted in his message. 

The Board was composed of leading 
citizens, like Geo. H. Stuart, of Philadelphia, 
Felix Brunot, of Pittsburgh, Wm. E. Dodge, 
of New York, John V. Farwell, of Chicago, 
whose characters were a guaranty of fidel- 
ity in whatever they undertook. These 
gentlemen served without salary, with the 
exception of one secretary whose office was 
in Washington, and who was constantly 
employed in supervising contracts for sup- 
plies, goods, transportation, etc.— in short, 
all papers involving the payment of money 
for the Indian service. The Board was 
divided into Committees and supervised all 
the purchases for the different agencies, 
spending weeks at a time at the annual 
letting of contracts, sometimes even months 
in visiting the different agencies—particu- 
larly if there was any complaint of misman- 
agement. 

As the Board has from the first repre- 
sented different religious denominations, 
it has been an important factor in securing 
missionary and educational work at agen- 
cies where it was most needed, and thus 
supplemented what the Government was 
doing. 

But the greatest achievement of this 
Board, at least from a merely secular stand- 
point, has been in securing honesty in the 
Indian contracts. Where before the blankets 
were scrimped in size, and would almost 
fall to pieces when taken from the bales 
and handed to the Indian, they are now of 
the stipulated dimension and of good qual- 
ity. Where all cloth was eithershoddy, or, 
for some reason, almost worthless, it is 
now good, durable cloth such as white men 
wear. Where the flour, sugar, bacon and 
beef had been of the poorest possible qual- 
ity, it is now such as any citizen is accus- 
tomed to purchase for his own family. In 
a word this Board has brought about com- 
mon fair dealing with the Indian tribes. 
They have, also, done much to block legis- 
lation intended to rob the Indians of their 
lands. The defeat of the iniquitous meas- 
ure to take away the farms of the Cheyenne 
River and Lower Brule Indians and gobble 
the larger part of the great Sioux Reserve, 
without adequate return to the Indians, 
was owing largely to the efforts of this 
Board. 

Their reward for this and their other 
good work is that they have long had a 
luke-warm support from the Interior De- 
partment, and last year had their annual 
appropriation, which had been $10,000, 
cut down to $2,000. They now learn of 
unblushing corruption at one and another 
agency, but have no funds to carry on fur- 
ther their inspection. It isnot enough, it 











Somebody, somewhere, has power to 
throttle these benevolent and noble 
men and compel them to _ relinquish 
all their excellent work. We venture to say 
that the people of the United States have a 
different opinion and purpose, and will find 
away of letting Congress know their de- 
sire. > 
Ex-Governor Jerome, of Michigan, and 
Governor Stoneman,of California, have been 
efficient members of the Board. Gen. 
Clinton B. Fiske, of New York, is now the 
president, and introduced to President Ar- 
thur the other members and representa- 
tives of the Missionary Societies, in a recent 
call at the White House. W. H. Lyon, a 
merchant of this city, has devoted much 
time to a careful supervision of the pur- 
chases in the departments in which he is 
experienced. The Board is still, as it al- 
ways has been, a representative body from 
different parts of the country and the diff- 
erent religious denominations. The best 
friends of the Indian—particulariy those 
who believe in keeping our promises to 
them and dealing honestly with them—are 
opposed to the abolition of the Board or to 
its strangulation by an insufficient appro- 
priation. 


Ciitorial Hotes, 


A GREAT deal might we say about more the ca- 
reer of Wendell Phillips, In some respects he was 
the most courtly figure among other courtly 
ones that connected themselves with the early 
abolition movement—Garrison, Phillips, and 
Quincy—it would be difficult to find three nobler 
gentlemen anywhere. Phillips was stirred to 
action by the attempt to stifle free apeech in 
Boston ; and it is to his eternal honor that he, 
@ young scion of one of the oldest patrician 
families of Boston, broke free from the preju- 
dices of all his social surroundings, and put him- 
self on the side of the outcast. He did precisely 
that thing which our Saviour says he will at the 
last day commend in those who shall stand at his 
right hand. His famous speech in 1838, in de- 
nunciation of the murder of Lovejoy, addressed 
to a howling mob, put him inthe front rank of 
American orators, and he has held it ever since. 
Had his good judgment been always equal to his 
moral fervor and his eloquence, there could have 
been set no limit to his influence ; but asa young 
man he joined in the renunciation of American 
citizenship, and in his old age he became a 
leader of a school of wild financial vagary. He 
will be remembered, however, as one of the 
heroes in a most heroic warfare, as honest as he 
was impracticable, as pure and noble as he was 
eloquent. What a change this half century has 
wrought. 











Senator Buare presented a petition last week 
to the Senate of the United States, signed by 
nearly four thousand citizens of the District of 
Columbia, asking for the enactment of stringent 
laws, prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic liquors in that district and in all the 
territories of the country. In presenting the 
petition Senator Blair used some very plain 
language, which we hope will result in great 
good. Such petitions, he said, had hitherto been 
unheeded. He thought public sentiment, backed 


in Congress, An impression prevailed, he said, 
that the capital itself was ‘‘a sort of a national 
groggery.” If this impression was an error, it 
should be removed, the Senator wisely declared ; 
and if founded on fact, it should be effectively 
dealt with. Now, good reader, what do you 
think will be the result? We answer just nothing, 
firmly believing that there are not ten senators 
in Congress who dare go on recerd by plainly 
and squarely advocating the passage of any law 
whatever that will wipe out of the District of 
Columbia and the territories the manufacture 
and traffic in alcoholic drinks. If Senator Blair 
will now make a prompt movement to test the 
opinions and bring out the votes of his associ- 


show to the country the names of such as refuse 
to listen practically to the petitions and appeals 


people in the country. We think a resolution 
to investigate the contents of the tea-pots and 
crockery closets at the capital would show con- 
clusiv.ly why nothing is done to stop liquor 
drinking, at least in Washington. 





It is to compel by law the poker-players in the 


city “‘to pay ten cents from the pot of every 
hand played, the same to be paid over to the 
charitable institutions of the city for the allevia- 
tion of the mpry poor end distressed applicants 
for charity.” A writer in the Washington 


Post thinks that $2,500 could -be raised 
such a tax. Gambling 





would seem, that they draw no salaries. 








up by such petitions should have some influence 


ates in the Senate, he will do a wise thing and. 


of thousands and tens of thousands among the best 


A Nove. method has been suggested for pro- | 
viding for the poor in the city of Washington. | 


more than five hundred gambling houses in that’ 


should wake up Congress to do something for 
tHe suppression of vice and the protection of 
the poor women and children of that city, whose 
husbands, brothers and sons are continually 
dragging them into wretchedness and poverty by 
their bad habits. A movement against gambling 
there, itis said, would hit a good many men in 
high places. So much the more need of action. 
It cannot be had a moment too soon; and if it 
should strike big blowe at the very roots of card- 
playing, even “for amusement,” it would be a 
step in the right direction, Whist-playing gen- 
erally ends in gambling, and gambling in pov- 
erty, and poverty in crime or immorality of the 
worst sort, and too often in suicide, 





Mepicat ‘experts’ as: witnesses in criminal 

cases in which insanity is set up as the gronnd 

of defense, have become almost a nuisance in 

this country. The exhibition which they have 

made on the witness-stand is anything but cred- 

itable to the medical profession, Lawyers use 

them because they can use them for their own 

purposes ; but the sober judgment of the judi- 
ciary is that their testimony is not really of much 

value as the means of enlightening juries. A 

lot of these experts were confident that young 
Nutt was not sane when he killed Dukes; and 
just as soon as he was acquitted, another set of 
experts, after a learned examination of his men- 
tal condition, were just as confident that the 
young man was all right and entirely fit to go at 
large. The whole thing was a sheer farce from 
beginning to end. Nobody ever heard or thought 
of the insanity of the young man until after he 
had killed Dukes; and then, it being necessary 
to plead insanity as the only legal means of de- 
fense, the medical experts worked it up into a 
fact. As soon as this legal emergency passed 
away, the experts, being called in, swept away 
every vestige of the fact.. That sort of insanity 
which experts make or unmake to order, really 
exists nowhere, Their fancy sketches are not 
true to the facts of real life; and quite often 
they furnish juries with plausible excuses for 
acquitting persons who ought to be convicted, 
Lawyers never use these experts until they first 
find out what they think, and have paid or 
agreed to pay them a fee for professional ser- 
vices in examining their clients and making up 
their minds whether these clients are sane or 
not; and then they are expected to take the 
witness-stand to make out acase for or against 
insanity on the basis of a previous understand: 
ing. And as there are two sides to every case, 
there are generally also two sets of experts; and 
they seldom fail to give contradictory opinions. 
We believe, if this whole expert business were 
dispensed with in criminal trials, and witnesses 
were calied simply to testify to facts, and juries 
were left to form their own opinions as to those 
facts, without the aid of doctors, that nothing 
would be lost in regard to the interests of public 
justice, 





A Pastor in this state recently addressed a 
letter to Rev. Dr. Deems, of this city, pastor of 
the ‘‘Ohurch of the Strangers,” which reads as 
follows : 

“ Will you kindly consider the facts stated below, 
and answer briefly the questions? 

“Facts.—1, A new opera house has been built in 
this city. 2, Attendance at the theater is becoming 
popular. 8. Opposition to the theater is odbsidered 
old-fashioned, if not obsolete. 4, I must oppose, and 
want your testimony to aid me, 

“ QUESTIONS.—1. Are you opposed to theaters? 
2. Briefly, why? 8, What, in your judgment, is the 
effect of attending the theater? (a) Upon churches 
whose members attend? (b) Upon individuals who 
attend? ; 

“Will you please pardon the intrusion of a 
stranger upon your time and attention, and answer 
for the good of souls in this place.” 


The following answer, sent by Dr. Deems, we 
commend to the careful consideration of every 
Christian, particularly to every Christian minis- 
ter and more particularly to Rev, E. L. Stoddard, 
of Jersey City: 


“ Reverend and Dear Sir ;—My time is most closely 
occupied and my reply to your questions must be 
brief. 1. lam opposed to theatersin general. 2 
Because, while there are real gentlemen and ladies 
connected with theaters, and while there are good 
plays, the great majority of persons who make 
up the theatrical personnel are ungodly persons, 
whose lives are vicious, and the weight of whose in- 
fluence is thrown against religion and morality, so 
that the general effect is deleterious to society; 80 
mueh so that if every theater in the land, the best 
and the worst, were closed for five yeara the whole 
community would undoubtedly not jose but greatly 
gain by the procedure, 3% The effect. of attending 
the theater, by which I suppose you mean habitual 
attendance upon theatrical entertainments, (a) 
“Upon the churches whose members attend” is a 
waste of the moral power of those churches, Last 
week agay and beautiful actress was soliciting a 
member of our church to attend her 
When the lady positively refused on the ground that, 
asachurch member she could not go, the young 
actress applauded her and made the statement that 
whenever she was on the boards and saw a eburch 
member in the house she despised that person as a 
hypocrif®. Although this is a violent judgment, 
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whom you met at the theater have any influence 
over you to bring you to God? Probably they would 
never attemptit. Theater-going churchmen are not 
active workers for Christianity as arule. If sucha 
man should approach you on the subject of your 
soul’s salvation you would laugh him to scorn. He 
knows that and, therefore, will not address you on 
religious topics. (b) I have yet to learn of a single 
person who has been converted by attending thea- 
ters, and I have had knowledge of a number of men 
and women who have been ruined by theaters— 
ruined in body and fortane and spiritual life, The 
best Christian workers do not attend theaters ; those 
who are active inchurch work soon lose their zeal 
if they become attendants upon theaters. 

“ This ig as fall a reply as ITcan now make to your 
questions. It is proper to say that I have never 
been present during a representation ina theater, 
with the exception of twice at the opera in Berlin 
very many years ago. I donot take the ground that 
a man who attends the theater is necessarily no 
Christian, There is no rule in our church which 
prevents its members attending the theater, But I 
do present the views stated above and leave it to 
their consciences, If any mere amusement of mine 
gave half the pain tothe humblest member of my 
flock which his going to the theater gives his pastor, 
I would drop that amasement at once. 

“ Very truly yours, c. ¥. D.” 

Thowe who ridicule and denounce Christian men 
and women, calling them Puritanical and nar- 
row-minded for staying away from the theater, 
will see by the above that they deserve no such 
thoughtless censure. We believe that, while it 
vannot properly be said that every person in 
every case is positively damaged by going to the 
theater, yet if he wants to escape denunciation in 
another quarter and being called a hypocrite by a 
play actress, he had better stay away from the 
theater. 


Tue Congregational denomination at the West 
ismaking a move in the right direction. It is 
steadily increasing in numbers, in strength, and 
moral power, and it intends to utilize each for 
the good of the people. It has within its well- 
oganized forces a great many strong, liberal, 
and devoted Christian men—men of high social 
and financial standing, of influence in the 
church and among the masses—who are radical 
in promoting the cause of religion and morality, 
and conservative in all their methods of religous 
progress, They mean first to be right, and then 
to go ahead, Chicago, of course, is the hub of 
Weatern Congregationalism, and there are a 
thousand good reasons why it should be so, 
Just now a movement is being made there to 
erect at no distant daya great building, where 
the representatives of all the churches at the 
Westin the Congregational denomination may 
meet annually for social intercourse, and for 
all other purposes relating to their usefulness 
and the continned increase of that body of 
Christians. The very beat and wisest men are 
enlisted in the matter, and we predict success. 

Dr. R. 8. Storms, pastor of the Church of the 
Pilgrims, Brooklyn, preached a very able and 
eloquent discourse in his church, on Sabbath 
morning last, strongly defending those who cling 
to the old pathsin their religious beliefs and 
teachings. He presented reasons, in clear and 
most impressive language, why we should adhere 
to the Bible, to the inspired word of God, and 
seek to be guided through life by simple Gospel 
truth a revealed to the world; to those truths 
which had been steadily lifting the race for gen- 
erations out of ignorance, infidelity and wicked- 
ness; which had been the great source 
of help and strength to Christians, in all 
the history of their joys, sorrows 
and persecutions; which have been the 
main support and comfort of those who have 
been and are now laboring for the salvation of 
men. He brilliantly and powerfully defended 
those who firmly marched onward and heaven- 
ward in the narrow way trod in the past by all 
Christendom. He was glad in the belief that 
the Bible was and always would bea fountain 
from which fresh light, comfort and instruction 
could be gained day by day. His discourse was 
a powerful argument against the belief of mod- 
ern scientists and agnostics, whose views, he 
claimed, were not new, but were simply a reviv- 
al of old mythological teachings. He discarded 
evolution, believing that man was created by God 
in his own image, and endowed with intelligence 
sufficient to guide himin the proper perform- 
ance of his duty. Dr, Storrs gave his large au- 
dience plainly to understand that neither science 
nor philosophy, nor the combined teachings of 
all modern writers had yet furnished anything 
which should shake our confidence in the Bible, 
or for an instant unsettle our faith in its teach- 
ings. The theme of this interesting and instruoc- 
tive discourse was appropriately followed by the 
singing of the bymn, beginning with the follow- 
ing lines : 

“ Rise, O my soul, pursue the path 
By ancient worthies trod.” 





Tux First Baptist Church of Hackensack, in 
New Jersey, recently applied to the Hackensack 
Cemetery Company of that state for the pur- 
chase of & grave in which the church desired to 
inter the body of its deceased sexton. The nec- 
essary permission for the burial was granted. 
The company, however, discovered before the 


actual burial, that the body was that of a col- 
ored man, and at once withdrew the permission. 
The pastor of the church, the Rev. Rh, M, Harri- 
son, was compelled to make the announcement 
at the conclusion of the funeral services that the 
permission to inter the body in that cemetery 
had been revoked. The body was then taken 
back to the late residence of the sexton, and the 
interment was subsequently made in another 
place. Governor Abbett, having obtained 
knowledge of these facts, last week set them be- 
fore the legislature of New Jersey in a special 
message, and recommended the legislature to 
pase a law making such a refusal, based on color, 
a criminal offense, with such penalty as will 
prevent the recurrence of such an act. The 
Governor says: “It ought not to be tolerated 
in this state, that a corporation whose existence 
depends upon the legislative will, and whose 
property is exempt from taxation because of its 
religious uses, should be permitted to make dis- 
tinctions between the white man and the black 
man,” Governor Abbett will receive the thanks 
of all right thinking people for his action in the 
premises; and the Hackensack Cemetery Com- 
pany deserves to be scorned and despised for its 
meanness. Coloréd people in New Jersey are 
citizens of the United States and of that state, 
and in these respects are the equal of the white 
people ; and for the Hackensack Cemetery Com- 
pany to establish a color line as to the burial of 
the dead in its grounds is to display a stupidity 
and prejudice for which a good sharp penalty 
isa fitting remedy, We agree with Governor 
Abbett in his reeommendation, and hope that 
the legislature will promptly adopt it. 





Rev. Da.Taumage, in his discourse on Sabbath 
morning last, said: 


“A London fog has fallen on some clergymen, 
who are at sea as to the inspiration of the Bible. 
They deny its full inspiration. Genesis to them has 
become a myth,and they will drift until they land on 
acontinent of mud from which, I fear, they will 
never extricate themselves. But some say, ‘It is 
indeed from God, but haa not been understood until) 
now.’ What kind of a father would he be who 
should write a letter to his children which could not 
be understood until a thousand years after they 
were dead, buried, and forgotten? Who make up 
this precious group of advanced thinkers to whom 
God has made a special revelation? Are they so 
noted for plety and disinterestedness that they 
shali take the place of Paul and John and Christ? 
On what mount were they transfigured? What star 
pointed at them when they were born? I am filled 
with two wonders in respect to them—frst, what 
God did without them before they were born, and 
second; what he will do without them when they 
are dead. They are doing more damage to the cause 
of Curistianity than could 6,000 Robert Ingerso))s in 
a solid phalanx. Away back in the ages, my ances- 
tor, they say, was an ourang-outang, a tadpole, or a 
polly-wog; and it took a million years to evolute me.” 


Tux Editor of the Catholic Review says that 
he picked up, the other day, ina restaurant, a 
newspaper published in the interests of the 
whisky shops, in which he read a suggestive let- 
ter from a New York liquor merchant, In it the 
merchant urged the organization of his fellows, 
80 that they could control legislation, state and 
national, and pointed out what he called the 
“6 nding infil e” of the whisky trade 
of New York. He declared that, in this city 
alone, there are 9,000 retailers able to control at 
any election 40,000 or 50,000 votes. He asked : 
Why should this trade not organize? Was it 
not a legitimate trade? Perhaps so, the editor 
says, but a legitimate trade may be conducted in 
a very illegitimate manner. The sale of whis- 
ky or arsenic, orcyanide of potassium may be 
lawful, useful, necessary. But it is also danger- 
ous, and therefore it ought to be regulated, 
so that it will do the least possible harm. 
Tne INDEPENDENT would hke to inquire if 
there are 10,000 churchmembers in this city who 
would be willing to work hard at the next elec- 
tion to secure 5 votes each to counteract the in- 
finence of the votes of the other sort above named, 








Tue World has printed a telegram from Phila- 
delphia giving the particulars of the sudden 
death of a vile blaspnemer, who, with a dozen 
companions, had assembled at a certain hotel in 
that city for supper, The table was well sup- 
plied with liquors, and the disgraceful and 
beastly affair is described in the World as fol- 
lows; 


“ After they had been seated, one of the men said 
that the reunion, on account of there being thirteen 
present, was suggestive of the Last Supper, and 
while they were eating, drinking and shouting, the 
boldest among them uttered a terrible oath, and 
made use of some blasphemous expressions that 
shocked even his comrades. They all started up 
with amazement at his words, when suddenly he 
grew pale, and, putting his bands to his Read, com- 
plained of pain. It was not until eleven o'clock that 
this occurred, and the supper bad opeped shortly 
after eight. 

“*Pm giraid it’s my last supper, after all,’ the 
miserable map moaned. Then clutching his chair 
and rising with difficulty, he announced to the rest: 
*I must vacate the chair, boys. You must get some 
other President. I’m going home.’ ¢ 

“The man was taken home, and be complained that 
his head felt as if it had received a terrible biow, 
His daughter jeft him when she fancied he had fallen 





asleep, andthe next morning he was found dead 


~ 





in his bed. A horrible smile played over his features, 
and his eyes were starting out of their sockets ‘as 
if,’ said a woman relative in describing it after- 
ward, ‘he had seen something awful, and died 
while staring at it.’” 


There is a great deal more profanity, particularly 
among the young, than most people are aware 
of, while the hardened swearers and blasphem- 
ers are so numerous that they literally swarm 
about the “nine thousand grog-shops ” of this 
city. Drinking, smoking, card-playing, gam- 
bling, swearing and obscene language forms the 
staple of all these pest-holes. It is time they 
wererooted out of the city, and good men of all 
sects and parties should unite in their utter ex- 
termination. 





Srories are very familiar to everybody, of 
warnings which a person has had by a sudden 
impression or a dream of danger to some dis- 
tant friend, or of his death. There is an Eng- 
lish organization, the Society for Psychical 
Research, which is taking pains to look up such 
cases. That coincidences occur between such 
impressions and the actual death or danger of 
the friend has been found to be beyond ques- 
tion ; and the number of such cases is found to 
be much greater than might be supposed. But 
it is a question whether these are merely acci- 
dental coincidences. This question the Society 
for Psychical Research has set itself to investi- 
gate. If such impressions are very numerous 
it would be strange if some of them did not 
come true, If, however, they are very rare, then 
the number which come true is so great as to 
show some real connection between the death 
and the warning which deserves study. Ac- 
cordingly the Secretary of the Society, Edmund 
Gurney, 14 Dean’s-yard, Westminster, 8. W., 
asks information to be sent him as follows. 
Ask as many of your friends as you will, taken 
as they come, these questions : 

(1) Hallucinations.—Have you ever, when in good 
heajth and completely awake, had a distinct impres- 
sion of seeing or being touched by a human being, 
or of hearing a voice or sound which suggested a 
human presence, when no one was there ? 

‘*(2) Dreams.—Can you recall] that you have ever, in 
tho course of the last ten years, when in good healthy 
had a dream of the death of some person known to 
you (about whom you were not anxious at the time), 
which dream you marked as an exceptionally vivid 
one, and of which the distressing impression lasted 
for as long as an hourafter you rose in the morn- 
ing?” 

Send an answer on a postal-card, like this ; ‘‘ Hal- 
lucinations, 2 Ayes, 30 Noes ; Dreams, 50 Noes,” 
In case of any Ayes, send the name and address ; 
and in case the dream or impression has coin- 
cided with the real event, send an independent 
account of it. This looks likea scientific way of 
investigating this very important matter, which 
seems to bring us nearer an absolute demonstra- 
tion of the separate entity of mind than any 
other line of research ; and we trust that a great 
many answers will be sent from our own country. 





Txere is in China a curious institution which 
may cast some light on the determined resistance 
to the French in Tonquin. At the beginning of 
each new reign, or when an Emperor comes of 
age (as the present Emperor will next year), a 
Court of Censors is appointed, before which 
every high official has to give an account of his 
charge, and prove, at the risk of the utmost 
penalty, that the interests of the Empire have 
not suffered in his hands, In 1861, after the 
war with France, and the death of cne Emperor 
and the accession of another, the Court of Cen- 
sors carried on a long investigation of the num- 
berless class of officials. The advisers of the 
Emperor had been of the anti-European party, 
and after the disasters of the war, the burning 
of the Summer Palace of Yuen-Ming-Yuen by the 
French, and the subsequent death of the Em- 
peror, Hi-Foung, the councilors of his successors 
caused the arrest and imprisonment of the heads 
of the anti-European party, who had been 
formerly in favor. Three of them, who had 
held high office, were condemned to death by the 
Court of Censors—Tsai-Youen, and the Prince 
of Tchun, and Seu-Chun—the two first being 
nearly related to the Imperial family. They 
were condemned to be chopped to pieces; but 
their sentences were commuted, the two being 
compelled to commit suicide and the other being 
beheaded, These condemnations probably had lit- 
tle justice, but.were intended to allay the mortiti- 
cation of defeat. Next year the Censors will sit in 
judgment on every man, high or low, in office un- 
der the Emperor ; and those who have failed either 
by actual weakness or perfidy, or by ill-judged 
resistance, may be in danger, no matter what 
their rank, of the most horrible punishment. 
We can imagine that the perplexity of the man- 
darins may be much greater than that of the 
French Cabinet. 


Tux Brooklyn Eagle refers to a recent dis- 
cussion by the Constitution Club of Brooklyn 
in respect to the exemption of religious societies 
from taxation on all property owned and used 
by them for church purposes, It appears from 
the statement in the Zagle that the amount of 
property so held, used, and exempted in Brook- 
lyn alone, is ten millions of dollars. The tax rate 
iu that city for the last year was more than two 
dollars and a half for every hundred dollars. 








Call it two dollars and a half, and then the taxes 
remitted on church property, if assessed at its 
full value, would be two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, or, if the assessment were made at 
half the value of the property, the exemption 
would smount to one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars. Here then, on either sup- 
position, is a huge mass of property held by 
churches and protected by law that is practi- 
cally annihilated so far as yielding any revenue 
to the city or the state is concerned, The con- 
sequence of this fact is that all other property 
that is taxed is required to pay a heavier tax to 
make up for the loss of revenue resulting from 
this exemption of church property. Every man 
who pays a dollar in taxes bears a part of the 
burden which is taken from the churches and 
placed as an aggregate load upon the shoulders 
of the whole body of tax payers. That is to say, 
tax payers are more heavily taxed in order to 
extend the special favor of exemption to church 
property. Is this just and right? Tue InpE- 
PENDENT has said No more than a hundred 
times, and it says No again. The system is not 
just to tax payers. 








Tae “high license” bill introduced by Mr. 
Roosevelt into the legislature of this state seems 
to be gaining in popular favor. The friends of 
temperance last week held a meeting in Brook- 
lyn and warmly indorsed the bill. The Church 
Temperance Society favors the bill, with the 
suggestion, which we think to be a good one, 
that it should be made applicable to all the 
cities in the state, and not simply to cities having 
one hundred thousand inhabitants or more. 
The bill provides for an annual license fee of 
five hundred dollars to sell spirituous liquors, 
and of two hundred and fifty dollars to sell malt 
liquors. The amount of the license fee would 
have the effect of very considerably decreasing 
the number of saloons and grog-shops in the 
state; and this would correspondingly decrease 
the facilities for liquor drinking, and in this 
way promote the cause of temperance. Such is 
the design of the proposed legislation, and there 
can be no doubt that this design would be real- 
ized to a good extent. The measure is a prac- 
tical one, and directly practicable. It proposes 
something that can be done, and can be done 
now, to restrict the liquor traffic in this state. 
What better thing, then, can the friends of tem- 
perance in this state do than to give to this bill 
their earnest support, and seek to secure its pas- 
sage by the legislature, no matter whether they 
are Prohibitionists or not? The bill is good so 
far as it goes. We should like to have it go 
further, and be made applicable to all the cities 
in the state; but if we cannot get this, then let 
us have the bill as itis. It would be a vast im- 
provement upon the present license system of 
the state. We urge the friends of temperance 
to bestir themselves and make their influence 
felt on the legislature in favor of the principle 
contained in Mr. Roosevelt’s bill. There is 
good reason for supposing that timely, earnest 
efforts will secure the passage of the bill, per- 
haps with the modification that would make it 
more general in its application. We believe in 
prohibition and we believe in‘ high license” ; and 
when we cannot get the former, but can get the 
latter, we propose to work for the latter. 


Dxap-H#ADS seem to be multiplying in all di- 
rections, They are numerous on our railroads, 
at all places of pulfic amusement ; they present 
themselves in fair, if not respectable num- 
bers at our hotels, at the publication offices 
of most of our newspapers, at the agencies 
of all the foreign steamboat companies, 
and, strange to say, at our churches and 
lecture-rooms. They are ‘‘dead” in regard to 
paying money to help the poor, to support the 
Gospel, to enlighten the heathen, or toward the 
support of anything, or any benevolent organiza- 
tion, or anybody—even themselves; they want 
to go through the world 18 dead-heads—to go the 
whole journey of life free, to be fed all the way 
free, and then count on a free entrance to eter- 
nal bliss, A million of such men in the world 
would not add a penny to its moral power, finan- 
cial strength, Christian influence, or political 
fame. A row of such men to the North pole 
would not, at a fair valuation. be worth a row of 
pins. 


Secretary Fotcer has very wisely decided, 
we think, that Mrs. Mary A. Miller, of New Or- 
leans, may be licensed as master of a steamboat 
provided she can show that she is competent 
to fill the place. The Secretary tersely says : 


“1 see no reason, in unwritten or in written law, 
why Mistress Miller may not lawfully demand an 
examination, and, if she prove herself duly qualified, 
have a license to serve as a master of a steam ves- 
sel, Nor is there need of talk, as pro or con, on s0- 
cial status or woman’s rights, so called. Having 
been put on God’s footstool by him, she has the right 
to win her bread in any moral, decent way which is 
open to any of his toiling creatures. She chooses 
todo so as the master of a steam vesse]. It is ap 
honest calling. If she is fitted for it, though clothed 
in skirts rather than breeches, she has a right to 
follow it; and no man should say her nay. If the lo- 
cal inspectors are satisfied that her capacity, expe- 
rience, habits of life and character warrant a belief 
that she can be safely intrusted with the duties of 4 
master ofa steam vessel, let them grant her a li- 
cense.” 
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....The fourth annual meeting of the Brooklyn 
Auxiliary to the McAll Mission in Franee was 
held at the Church of the Pilgrims, at Henry and 
Remsen Streets, on Sabbath evening, the Rev. 
R. 8. Storrs presiding. Addresses were made by 
the Rev. Dr. Chamberlain and the Rev. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, Dr. Chamberlain sail that out 
of a population of 300,000,000 on the continent 
of Europe, 74,000,000 are now Protestants. The 
first station was established in January, 1872, in 
Paris, by Robert McAll, an English clergyman. 
Now there are eighty stations and 13,200 sittings. 
The expensé of the entire work has been only 
$61,000. The collections of the Brooklyn branch 
for 1883, for various churches, amounted to 
$1,698.66, Miss Beach, who was lost on the steamer 
“City of Columbus,” was long connected with 
this Mission. Her remains, when found, were 
taken to Woodstock, Conn., and interred in the 
family burying ground in that place. 


.- The trial of Rowell for the shooting of 
Lynch ended last week in a verdict of acquittal, 
on the ground of self-defense. This is just 
about as absurd as the verdict in the case of 
young Nutt, who was acquitted on the ground of 
insanity when there was really no adequate 
proof of the fact. In the case of Rowell there 
was not a particle of proof that his own life was 
endangered by Lynch, and that he was compelled 
to shoot him in order to protect himself, Lynch 
was running away from him with all his might 
when he shot him. The alleged fact on which 
the verdict professes to be based, did not, there- 
fore exist at all; and this makes the verdict 
ridiculous to the very last degree. When will 
juries in capital cases cease to stultify them- 
selves, and give honest verdicts according to the 
law and the evidence? 


..Professor Welch writes us : 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Allow me to correct the mistake of a figure, in 
my article on “The Policy of Repression,” in THE 
INDEPENDENT, Dec. 18th, 1888. The figare 4 should 
be 1, making, of course, the number of Protestant 
population (100,000,000) one hundred millions, 
This I regard asa fair average estimate, both by 
Protestant and Roman Catholic authorities, al- 
though it is perhaps from one to twenty millions 
below the exact estimate to-day. 

After this public correction, Jet no one charge me, 
or THE INDEPENDENT through me, as fixing the num- 
ber of Protestant population to-day at four hun- 
dred millions, 

What is the number of population under Protest- 
ant control, whether more or less than four hun- 
dred millions, is quite another question, \ 

R. B. WELCH. 


. Aletter from Dr, H. M, Field, of The Evan- 
gelist, received too -late for insertion with 
other letters published this week, says that 
‘The Spaniards would probably celebrate 
Columbus’s fourth century with a Te Deum 
and a bull-fight. I think we can do better 
than that.” Dr. Simon Newcomb raises a 
question as to the accuracy of the statement by 
Dr. Lossing, that the scholars of Spain thought 
it unphilosophical and absurd to suppose that 
the earth was a sphere. Says Dr. Newcomb: 

“That learning was very far backward at that time 
in Spain may, I suppose, be true; but is it possible 
that professed scholars could have been so grossly 
ignorant of a fact known inal] other countries and 
in all other ages; a fact which, indeed, must have 
been known to all of the Spanish navigators?” 


. Just as the twig is bent the tree is inclined. 
Just when young people begin to “‘ amuse them- 
selves” in playing whist they enter the down-hill 
path to ‘‘ poker” and all other nameless sorts of 
card-playing. From whist to betting is buta 
step ; and when once that step is taken the worst 
sort of gambling is likely soon to follow. Those 
parents who permit the introduction of cards to 
their premises may soon learn that their sons 
visit gambling houses for the most dangerous 
sort of “amusement.” Total abstinence from 
card-playing, as well as drinking, is the safest 
rule everywhere. Christian parents particularly 
should not allow cards to enter their dwellings ; 
and if found there they should go into the fire 
with no special ceremony. 


.. Mr. Locke, amember of the Assembly of 
this state, who is a Prohibitionist, and does not 
like the word license, proposes to tax liquor- 
selling somewhat after the model of the “Scott 
law” in Ohio, by imposing a tax of twenty-five 
dollars a month on all persons who sell spiritu- 
ous liquors, and twelve dollars and a half a 
month on all dealers in beer. This is simply an- 
other way of doing just what Mr. Roosevelt 
proposes to do quite as effectually in his ‘‘ high 
license” bill. The business would be taxed 
under either plan, which is the vital point in the 
case; and we do not see that it makes much dif- 
ference what you call the plan, provided re- 
straint is its object. 


sermon at the Church of the Strangers, on 
Sabbath morning last, said that, owing to a 
sudden illness, he would be compelled to remain 
seated during the remainder of the services, 
He had complained somewhat, very early in the 
morning before leaving home, and had called in 
@ physician. He felt better, and, it being Oom- 
munion Sabbath, he determined to go out. At 





the close of the services he returned home im- 
mediately and went to bed. 


...-A writer in the Times says he has watched 
with deep interest the conclusions of scientists in 
regard to the wonderful phenomenas in the even- 
ing sky, during the last few weeks, and is sur- 
prised at their disagreements. He thinks the word 
of God furnishes the proper solution and refers to 
the following. ‘And it shall come to pass in the 
last days, saith God. . . . Iwill shew won- 
ders in Heaven above.” ‘Woe unto us, for the 
day goeth away, for the shadows of the evening 
are stretched out,” 


--The Rev, A. ‘Stewart Welsh has retired 
from the pastorate of the West Thirty-third 
Street Baptist Church on account of the ill 
health of his wife. On Sabbath evening last he 
preached a farewell sermon from the text, ‘‘ Give 
an account of thy stewardship, for thou mayest 
be no longer steward,” Dr, Weish was formerly 
settled in Brooklyn, from whence he removed to 
this church in December, 1877, 


....The Senate last week passed the resolution 
ordering the Committee on Elections to investi- 
gate the Danville riqgin Virginia, and the mur- 
ders in Copiah County in Mississippi. The 
Democratic senators made no speeches, but 
voted solidly against the resolution, thus show- 
ing thatthey did not want to have the facts 
brought out by an investigation. 


.-Here is an interesting fact for those who 
are looking for decline in infant baptism, In 
the parizgh of Trinity Episcopal Church, of this 
city, there were 1,202 baptisms last year, of 
which only 61 were of adults. This looks as if 
the design of the Church to train its members 
from the cradle were being realized in this 
parish, 


....Mr, Evarts thinks that the surest way for 
the Republicans to secure a Presidential candi- 
date ‘“‘who can carry New York,” is to seek 
that candidate outside of the State of New York. 
This means of course that President Arthur 
should not be the candidate. Mr. Evarts is not 
very wide of the mark on this point. 


. The Rev. M. H, Payson entered upon his 
duties as pastor of the Sixteenth Street Baptist 
church on Sabbath morning last. His intro- 
ductory sermon was on “Spiritual Life,” its 
meaning and cultivation. His installation oc- 
curred on Monday evening. Sermon by Rev. 
Dr. Armitage, 


.-General Ward, one of the leading Demo- 
crats of Ohio, says that ‘‘ Ohio is hopelessly lost 
to the Democrats, and next Fall is bound to go 
Republican,” The election of Mr. Payne and 
the defeat of Senator Pendleton have swamped 
the party ia that state. 


..--General Butler is reported as saying that 
he is ‘‘out of politics.” Ifso, then he can do 
the country no better service than to stay out. 





READING NOTICES. 


SOOTHING AND H#ALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 





Consumption. It is an old and friend 
and always proves true. 
IMPORTANT. 
WHEN you visit or leave New, Fork City, save Bag- 
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MERITED PRAISE, 

Tue universal praise bestowed upon Kidney-Wort 
as an invaluable remedy for all disorders of the Kid- 
neys, Liver and Bowels, is well merited, Its virtues 
are universally known and its cures are reported on 
all sides, Many obstinate cases have succumbed to it 
after they had been given up by the doctors, and a 
thorough treatment will never fail tocure. Sold by 
all druggists. See —— 
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druggist’s. Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt.— 
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A Million Dollars 


INSURANC E tG 
ON THE LIVES OF THE VICTIMS 


OF THE 


“City of Columbus’ 


Crested Butte Mine, 


IF THEY HAD HELD IT, 


Could and Would have been Paid without delay or deduction, 





i di Aevident Insurance (, 


HARTFORD, CONN, 


ro - aPe Oi 


Any other Accident Company 


IN AMERICA. 


WOULD BE DESTROYED BY IT, OR ANY- 
THING LIKE IT! 


We have a SURPLUS of nearly 


92,000,000 O00, 


To Meet Just such Emergencies. 


WITH ALL THIS SECURITY, 


Our Rates are very Low 
AND OUR 


Contract Clear and Equitable. 


WE ISSUE ALSO 


LIFE POLICIES. 


Of every desirable form. 
APPLY AT ONCE TO ANY AGENT, OR THE 


HOME OFFICE, AT HARTFORD. 


- 





JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
ROONEY DEKNIS,Sortr. JOHN B, MORRIS, Ast, Seretary 
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Contrbhercks (cc 


Oriental Rugs 


Carpets. 


We are offering an extensive assortment of 
the above goods at a great reduction in price. 


PARTIES intending to furnish will certainly 
be profited by an inspection. 


Droadwvey KH 19th ét, 


NEW YORK. 





THE SENATE BANKING BILLS. 





Ture are three bills which have been 
presented to the Senate in relation to the 
national banks, and one of them—that of 
Senator McPherson--after a long discussion 
in the Finance Committee, has been re- 
ported favorably to the Senate. This bill 
provides that, upon the deposit ‘of any 
United States bonds bearing interest, in the 
manner required by law, any national bank 
association making the same shall be entitled 
to receive from the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency circulating notes not exceeding in 
amount the par value of the bonds: Pro. 
vided, that at no time shall the total amount 
of such notes, issued to any such association, 
exceed the amount at such time actually 
paid in of its capital stock.” 

The bill of Senator Aldrich, which we 
published not long since, provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury may receive four 
per cent. Government bonds, and issue, in 
exchange therefor, bonds bearing three per 
cent. interest, which bonds are to be 
exempt from all taxation, and are to be 
made payable on the date fixed for the pay- 
ment of the bonds for which they are ex. 
changed. The bill also provides that any 
national bank may deposit these bonds as 
security for its circulation; and that upon 
such deposit it shall be entitled to receive 
circulating notes to the full par value of 
the bonds. 

Senator Sherman’s bill modifies the law 
as it now stands, by allowing the banks to 
issue notes up to the amount of ninety-five 
per cent. of the par value of the bonds de- 
posited for their security, with the provis- 
ion that the total amount of such notes is- 
sued to any bank shall not exceed its capi- 
tal stock actually paid in at the time of 
issue. 

The probabilities are that the McPherson 
bill, being generally supported by the 
Democratic senators, and also by some 
Republican senators, is the one that will 
be passed by the Senate; and if so passed, 
it would stand a good chance, for party 
reasons if for no other, of getting through 
the House of Representatives. The Dem- 
ocrats control the House; and if the Dem- 
ocrats in the Senate favor the bill, this 

would have a strong influence in securing 
its passage by the House. 

What, then, wou.d be the effect of the pas- 
sage of this bill so far as the national banks 
are concerned? The law asit now stands 
permits these banks to make a deposit of 
Government bonds, and allows them to re- 
ceive only ninety per cent. of the par value 
of the bonds in circulating notes. The law, 
as it would be upon the passage of the 
McPherson bill, would permit the banks to 
receive the par value of the bonds in such 
notes; and this is the only change that 
would be made. Would this be an im- 
provement of the law? We think that it 
would be; and if this is the best that the 
two houses of Congress can agree to give, 
then iet us have this for the present, and 
wait till better counsels shall lead Congress 
to go further. 








Such a remedy, however, by no means 
solves the banking question for any con- 
siderable time. It would not, at the very 
best, work beyond the period at which the 
Government shall have redeemed all its out- 
standing three-per.cent. bonds; and this, 
at the present rate of redemption, would 
not be five years. The banks cannot afford 
to buy the four and four-and-a-half-per- 
cent. bonds and pay the premium on them, 
and then deposit them with the Government 
as the basis of circulation; and if they can- 
not afford to do it as a business transaction, 
then it is very certain that they will not do 
it. It hence follows that the Government 
must, at no distant period, supply a bond 
which the banks can obtain and use 
on better terms, or they will give up their 
circulation and perhaps become state 
banks. 

The bill of Senator Aldrich proposes 
to gain this end for the next twenty- 
five years by the issue of a tliree-per- 
cent. bond in exchange forthe four-per- 
cents, and running for the same _peri- 
od; and in this aspect of the question it is 
far the best bill of the three, while not in- 
ferior to the other two in any other respect. 
Even this bill is not a solution of the ques- 
tion beyond the period at which the entire 
public debt shall be paid. We take for 
granted that the time will come when 
not a dollar of this debt will remain; and 
when it does come the present basis for 
the issue of national bank notes will dis- 
appear altogether, and some substitute 
therefor will have to be found, or the whole 
system will collapse. This substitute is 
perhaps not an immediately pressing ques- 
tion; yet it will dono harm to know that 
there is such a question, and that ultimate- 
ly Congress will have to dispose of it in a 
practical manner. 


— 
oe 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








Tue local money market presents no new 
feature. A somewhat better feeling de- 
veloped in sympathy with the improve- 
ment in stocks; but an extremely cautious 
feeling still prevails. Money continues 
excessively abundant, the supply having 
been increased by the disbursement for 
bond redemptions and interest, as well as 
the steady influx of currency from the 
interior, where the local money markets 
have relapsed into a period of quiet. 
Owing to these circumstances several banks 
and trust companies reduced their rates 
of interest on deposits, thus making the 
prospect of maintaining low rates of inter- 
est stronger than before. Call loans wn 
stock collateral were 2@24 per cent., and 
14 per cent. on United States bonds, banks 
using much care as to collateral accepted. 
Time loans on stock are 4@4+ per cent. for 
four and six,months, and commercial paper 
is dull, except for the best names, which are 
in fair request, double named being quoted 
at 4@4} per cent. and single names 5@5} 
per cent. 

The stock market has experienced sharp 
upward reactions during the past week, 
due chiefly to artificial causes, and not any 
general change in the outside situation, 
which still has several elements against 
and few in favor of such an advance as 
just experienced. A strong bull combi- 
nation, headed by Mr. Gould, and assisted, 
first, by the relief of Oregon & Transcon- 
tinental from its financial difficulties, next, 
by a rush to cover among frightened shorts, 
and finally by Vanderbilt support, as well as 
a more bullish feeling among room traders 
in general, imparted a strong tone to prices 
and rendered manipulation comparatively 
easy. At times there was strong buying 
for long account, andthe remaining short 
interest is still large enough to be an ele- 
ment of strength, while up to the time of 
writing the market has only showed 
a slight reactionary tendency, under 
the sales to realize. In spite, however, 
of the prevailing talk there is little con- 
fidence in any continued bull movement 
while the support given is so artificial. 
Outside conditions are still unsatisfactory ; 
business although not unpromising is quiet, 
and many industrial branches remain de- 
pressed with fresh prospects of labor dis- 
turbances. Railroad earuings are not 
comparing so well with last year, not a few 
companies significantly” ‘ceasing to ‘make 
regular weekly ae while the same 





cause operating against the railroads, a 
light grain movement, is also placing our 
foreign trade in a less satisfactory position 
and threatening an effluxof gold. The 
change, however, must be accepted as an 
improvement, and in showinz there is limit 
to which values can be depressed, should 
assist a revival of confidence. 

Forzign Exonance was strong and 
higher, commercial bills remaining scarce. 
Rates are now very near the gold export- 
ing point and the firmness of the European 
money markets renders euch a movement 
all the more probable. Posted rates are 
4.865 and 4.89. Actual rates were as 
follows: Sixty-day, 4.854@%; demand, 
4.873@4.88}; cables, 4.88}@4.89; com- 
mercial bills, 4.83¢@4.84. Continental 
bills were quiet but steady; Francs 5.18% 
@5.184 and 6.15@5.133; reichmarks, 
941@954 and 958@95}; guilders, 40@40}. 

The weekly statement of the Associated 
Banks showed a reduction of $180,400 in 
surplus reserve, which@s now $19,298,875 
above legal requirements, compared with 
$7,840,050 for the same week of last year. 
In loans there was an expansion of $4,855,- 
200, probably to a large extent due to the 
improvement in the stock market; and in 
deposits there was a gain of $5,177,200, 
which closely corresponds to the increase 
in loans. 

Raijroad bonds only partially reflected 
the advance in stocks. The Northern 
Pacific and Texas Pacific issues were among 
the most active after the West Shores, the 
former selling at 96@99@974@100@994, 
and the latter at 41@40}@44@43@43} for 
the land grant incomes and 728@743@x714 
71@72 for the Rio Grande division firsts. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Tue balance of trade with foreign 
nations in 1883, in favor of the United 
States, was over one hundred millions of 
dollars. That plain, simple and truthful 
statement should satisfy the whole army of 
long-faced grumblers that the financial ma- 
chinery of this Government is in no spe - 
cial need of political tinkering. 

The fact that money, by millions upon 
millions of dollars, is daily loaned in Wall 
Street at the rate of two per cent. or less 
per annum, is one of those steel-pointed 
facts with which sober, sensible people 
are now likely to punish the whole herd 
of crazy ‘‘bears” in Wall Street who would 
have business men think that the world is 
coming to an end. 


Making haste to be rich is always a very 
dangerous business, as many very good men 
have recently discovered. The slow and 
sure, pay-as-you-go method, is the only 
track whichis laid with steel rails. The 
recent smashing in Wall Street should teach 
thoughtful men, at least, that the present is 
a good time to turn over a new leaf. Bor- 
rowing money to speculate with has 
brought many thousands of very ‘‘ shrewd 
men” to believe that they have been badly 
cheated by their own blundering foolish- 
ness. 


The holders of Northern Pacific railroad 
securities should know that Congress can- 
not legally or equitably terminate the con- 
tract made with that corporation or 
confiscate its lands. If the road was 
not completed, as it is, some action 


might possibly be taken in that direction. - 


It will be seen by the following extract 
from its charter that the Government of 
the United States can, in any event, only 
do one thing—viz, ‘‘May do any and all 
acts and things needful and necessary to in- 
sure a speedy completion of said road.” 
The provision bearing onthis matter was 
section 9 of its charter, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

‘* And be it further enacted that the United 
States make the several conditional grants here- 
in, and that the said Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company accept the same upon the further con- 
ditions that,if the said company make any 
breach of the conditions hereof and allow the 
same to continue for upward of one year, then 
in such case, at any time hereafter, the United 
States by its Congress may do any andall acts 
and things which may be needful and necessary to 
insure a speedy completion of the said road.” 
There are sensible lawyers enough in the 
Senate of the United States to see the point 
made, and, once seeing it, honest enough 
to act and vote accordingly. sat 

Bank stooks seem to be just - now in brisk 





demand. Sagacious, conservative men re- 
gard them with steadily increasing favor. 
Considering the low rates of interest now 
prevailing in all quarters, these dividend- 
paying securities are very cheap indeed at 
present prices. Good men in the interior 
of the country, and also large life insurance 
and other sound corporations—as their an- 
rual statements show—have a great deal of 
money invested in the leading banks of this 
city. They have all been buying at steadily 
advancing figures, and all the investments 
in this direction have had a good interest, 
and in addition have given them a handsome 
profit by the advance in their market value. 

Owners of real estate are not very cheer- 
ful, just now, in regard to higher prices, 
notwithstanding the great abundance of 
money. Buyers are plenty for choice 
pieces of property at fair prices; but they 
do not seem anxious to invest in other di- 
rections. Brooklyn real estate is held with 
more firmness, and the transactions re- 
ported are more numerous than a year ago. 
The Bridge is helping property there very 
much. 

The different calls for Government bonds, 
maturing this and next month, will, in the 
aggregate, amount toa very large sum; 
and hence we see no reason whatever why 
money should not continue quite abundant, 
and be loaned at very low rates of interest. 
Immense sums are now held by banks, 
bankers, insurance companies, and private 
capitalists, which cannot be used except 
on call loans at nominal rates of interest. 


Divipenps.—The National Bank of the 
Republic has declared a dividend of three 
per cent., payable February 7th. 


The Manhattan Co. Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable February 12th. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


L. C. HOPKINS & CO., 
68 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Commission Merchants, Brokers. 
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TRUNK STORAGE A SPEOIALTY. 


BUILDING APPROVED BY FIRE COMMISSIONERS AND 
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THOS. L. JAMES, President. 
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To Institutions, Capitalists, 


AND OTHERS, 


Having money to invest, or Unit- 
ed States Called Bonds past dueor 
talling due, or, who are contem- 
plating realizing the present high 
premium on 4 1-2s and 4s, we may 
be able to suggest other desirable 
investments which will meet their 
views. 

We are giving attention to the 
wants of conservative investors, 
andare prepared at any time upon 
request to do so, to forward lists, 
descriptions and prices of the most 
approved securities to be found in 
the market. 


Accounts of banks,Corporations, 
and individuals received, subject 
to check at sight. 

Orders tor the purchase or sale, 
on Commission, of all marketabie 
Stocks and Bonds executed in the 
Stock Exchange or in the open 
market. 


Called United States Bonds 


Received at full value in exchange 
for Government Bonds (uncalled) 
or other approved securities, of 
which descriptive lists will be fur- 
nished on application. 
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Interest 


aay Payments of Interest 
Bonds by half- yearly 


Guaranteed ; 


Prompt as Covernment 
Coupons payable atl 


.e} 


National Bank of Commerce in New York. 





10 Years Business Report. 
The number of mortgages negotiated from Oct. 1873, to Oct. 1883; 8,148. 


Aggregate amount, 


Total amount of interest earned and paid 01 on the day it matured, 


Number of mortgages matured, 1,663. 
Aggregate amount, 


All duly paid—no loss or arrears. 


$5,049, 700 4 
$1,594,500 


- ~ 


$833,600 . 


Amount of interest earned and paid by these matured mortgages in t 


Five years, 


All paid on presentation of Coupons at Bank. 
Total amount of interect and principal paid at maturity, 
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GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
the Week ending Friday. Feb. let, 1684.) 
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operations. Advices from the interior re- 
port business as quiet,owing tobad weather 
and the difficulties of transportation; but 
collections are fair and moderate expec- 
tations covrcerning the Spring trade are in- 
dulged by those best able to judge. Shutting 
down among Eastern manufacturers is- 
now becoming general, the Otis Company, 
Palmer Mills, Thorndike Company, War- 
ren Cotton Mills, Columbian Manufac- 
turing Company, Boston Duck Company, 
Nashua Cotton Mills, as well as a num. 
ber of other corporations now run- 
ning on half time, while the strike at Fall 
River, much as it is to be deplored, will 
have a beneficial effect on the dry goods 
trade. The general jobbing trade shows 
the quict usually experienced at this sea- 
son; but the exceedingly low prices at which 
many Spring and Summer fabrics have been 
opened causes wholesale buyers of these 
goods to purchase without hesitancy and 
without any tendency toward speculation, 
of which, considering present conditions, 
there is a marked absence. 

In Corron Goops the week’s movement 
was irregular. Leading makes of plain 
andcolored cottons were distributed quite 
freely at the low prices recently made; but 
stocks have in consequence become so much 
reduced that a firmer feeling now prevails, 
and certain makes of colored fabrics have 
been slightly advanced. Best makes of fine 
and medium bleached goods are in steady 
request, and firm and wide sheetings moved 
steadily. Low grade bleached goods are 
still in over supply. Print cloths ruled 
quiet but firm, extra 64x64s ruling 34@3jc., 
and 56x60s, 8 1-16c. At Fall River the 
business for the week ending Feb. 2d was; 
production, 160,000 pieces; sales, 107,000, 
pieces; and stock on hand 222,000 pieces, a 
decrease of 31,000 pieces for the week. The 
total stock shows a material decrease for the 
last two months. Prints receive irregular 
attention, the local demand being small ; but 
a fair business was accomplished through 
the medium of traveling salesmen, and 
values are firm in consequence of the Fall 
Riverstrike. For shirtings and indigo blues 
the inquiry was moderately satisfactory, and 
jobbers are still distributing considerable 
quantities of ‘‘ off styles” by means of low 
prices; otherwise the jobbing trade is un- 
usually quiet. Ginghams and wash fabrics 
are lese active, a very fair business having 
already been accomplished in these, while 
dress goods continue in active new request. 
Stocks of the latter are in excellent shape, 
and deliveries in the execution of back 
orders liberal in the aggregate. 

Tux Woores Goops market, being in a 
transitory state, nothing decided can be re- 
ported. Inmen’s wear Spring woolens the 
season's business is drawing to an end, and 
openings of heavy fabrics have not yet been 
sufficiently frequent to give character to 
the market. The Winter has been of a 
kind to stimulate the consumption of 
heavy clothing, which of itself is a favora- 
ble feature. Unfortunately, however, the 
season’s trade among wholesale clothiers 
proved disappointing, and retailers are fre- 
quently left with heavy stocks, unusually 
low prices not even tempting purchasers, 
In dry goods woolens there was some im- 
provement, but no activity, and in general 
the woolen goods market is ina depressed 
and unsatisfactory state. In fancy cass- 
imeres little was done be yond making deliv- 
eries of Spring styles in the execution of 
back orders. A few new samples of heavy 
weights were offered, which buyers seemed 
disinclined to examine; so that trade seems 
likely to prove better than_usual, and lower 

prices are anticipated, Several leading 
makes of worsted were also opened with 
like results, and Kentucky jeans rule 
quieter, business being of limited propor- 
tions. Ladies cloths and Jersey cloths ap- 
pear the only woolen fabrics in demand, 
and the leading makes of these are all sold 





and unsettled, owing to the full supplies on 
hand. A better inquiry is shortly anticipa- 
ted for dress fabrics, particularly the cheap 
British mixed styles, which are offered in 
more attractive designs than usual. White 
goods, laces, embroideries, and other for- 
eign articles were wnhanges, 
saciaadiilandammaiahidighe 


WEEKLY! DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


{MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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R. H. MACY & 60,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR BY A 
SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES' AND CHILDREN'S 


MUSLIN 


UNDERWEAR 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DESIGN. 
WHICH, FOR QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP, CAN. 
NOT BE EXCELLED, OUR PRICES WE GUARANTEE 
LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


WE HAVE ALSO A FINE ASSORTMENT OF HAND 
EMBROIDERED FRENCH UNDERWEAR OF OUR 
OWN IMPORTATION. 








WE WILL SELL 10,000 PIECES HAMBURG 


EMBROIDERIES, 


FROM MEDIUM TO FINE GRADES, AT LOWER 
PRICES THAN EVER. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN COODS 


OF ALL KINDS. DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWELS, 

CRASHES, ETO. FULL STOOK OF BLANKETS, 

QUILTS, PIANO AND TABLE OOVERS, AT EX. 
TREMELY LOW PRICES. 








RARE AND MATCHLESS-BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS AND DRESS GOODS 


OUR PRICES ARE BELOW ALL COMPETITION 


SOLE RETAIL AGENTS FOR NEW YORK CITY OF 
THE GENUINE FOSTER 


KID GLOVES, 


IN 5,7, AND 10 HOOKS, AND IN THREE GRADES, 
_—— . 
SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY MAIL 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


R. H. MACY & CO. 





CRAZY PATCHWORK sitx'wonks 
—— Ct (the originat Patchworkoras: 
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EMBROIDERY STAMPING OUTFIT 
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says this writer, ‘‘an agent, of hard and 
comprehensive grasp,” insured a number 
of Catholic priests for the benefit of eccle- 
siastical institutions, in which they felt 
special interest, and they would have done 
very well had the policies but matured, or, 
we might better say, had they matured 
early enough; for the agent’s grasp was 
not broad enough, or not narrow enough, 
since ‘‘ unfortunately the agent represented 
one of the mushrooms which faded out of 
existence, and the active managers and the 
agent are both beyond the reach of 
earthly maledictions.” It is rather super- 
fluous to say that, for a post mortem purpose 
of this sort, mushroom insurance will not 
answer, and this fact is not likely to be over- 
looked by most persons who will choose to 
avail themselves of this method. 

Some years ago (says the Underwriter) 
the Norwich Union Life Office, in England, 
favored this idea by issuing policies with a 
special clause indicative of purpose as a 
legacy. And now the governors of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, after due 
official reserve and due official considera- 
tion, have assented to the plan with a view 
to provide for its future maintenance, and 
suggestions have been made to the friends 
of the institution to insure their lives in 
such a way as to procure the reversion of 
the sum insured to the trustees. We learn 
that responses have already been made, and 
that the suggestion has been reduced to 
practice by insurance in the Norwich Union 
for the benefit of the Hospital. Referring 
to points of doubt or hesitation on the part 
of friends who are willing to contribute in 
some available way to the support of the 
institution, a correspondent of the London 
Insurance Record says: 

‘* The immediate provision at death that life 
insurance secures, and the substantial saving of 
£10 in every £100 through the non-exigibility of 
legacy duty, are facts which speak for them- 
selves and must have weight with a thinking 
mind. ButI really feel that the moral side of 
the scheme is the most attractive. The purely 
unselfish act of a man’s insuring his life for the 
good of such an institution as a hospital, whether 
he already be a subscriber or not, consecrates, if 
I may so term it, that gift, and removes it entire- 
ly from the category of legacies which are, after 
all, only a matter of compulsory arrangement. 
To speak of a man as charitable who hoards and 
hugs his money until death disperses it amongst 
the charities named in his will, is, tomy mind, 
altogether erroneous. The marked contrast be- 
tween him who gives and him who bequeaths 
should not be lost sight of, and if it bea sacrifice 
of personal comfort, does not that make the gift 
all the richer?” 

At first sight it might seem that the 
insurable interest is wanting in such cases, 
or reversed,since the death, not the life,is to 
be of money value to the beneficiary. Yet 
it could not be said that any of the immoral 
characteristics of wager policies are present; 
on the contrary, the transaction would be 
excellent in morals. An educational, relig- 
ious, or benevolent corporation, by the 
necessities of the case, could not be sus- 
pected of becoming a party to any fraud. 
Such corporations, being permanent and 
presumably perpetual, are in no haste, 
their work and needs, a generation hence, 
being of equal importance with that of to- 
day. The “object” of the benefit could, 
therefore, afford to bide its time. 

A provision by life insurance would have 
the usual certainty which attaches to that. 
It would not interfere with making be- 
quests in the ordinary way; but it would 
be a bequest which heirs of the deceased 
could not dispute; and it would be secure 

from the possibility of subsequent reverses, 
which may subvert the intention (sometimes 
accepted in lieu of present donations) to 
compound by a final bequest. We com- 
mend the plan to the consideration of those 
whose ideas of duty it may fit, with the 
further suggestion that it has the additional 
advantage of distributing the outlay over & 
long term. 
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INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tue Insurance Journal comments on a 
letter (in the Living Church, of Chicago) 
from a clergyman who evinces distrust of 
the Clergymen’s Mutual Insurance League, 
because $700 insurance costs $28 a year 
now, irrespective of age, while $1,000 can be 
procured in any reputable company, at 
most ages, tor less. But the Journal 
properly demurs to the further complaint 
that, if any members cease paying, they lose 
all they have already paid. On the con- 
trary, they get, as they go along, all they 
pay for—temporary insurance. Says the 
Journal: 

“Tt will not do to confound two totally dis 
tinct things, as many advocates of assessment 
insurance do, and assume that a payment for a 
death claim is the same as the payment upon a 
level premium policy of life insurance. All 
a man gets in these ‘ pay-as-you-go’ concerns is 
such protection as they can afford for the time 
being. They do not insure the future. They 
only provide, at best, for the present. As we 
stated, some mouths ago, we should be glad to 
get the statistics of this society, as ita his*ry 
covers more than the average lifetime of assess- 
ment companies, and it has been inexpensively 


and honorably conducted. Its present moribund 
condition is due to the miscalculation of its 
founders, who supposed they could do what has 
never yet been done and what we doubt ever 
will be done—conduct successfully an assess- 
ment company with the same assessment for all 
ages.’ 

snesee The official report of the Superintend- 
ents and Commissioners of Insurance, 
who have been examining the affairs of the 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
Maine, will soon be made public. We 
understand it says: ‘‘ We have no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing the company to be 
safe and solvent under the laws of any 
State inthe Union, and with the same de- 
gree of skilland integrity with which the 
affairs of the company are being managed, 


it will undoubtedly meet every obligation 
which it has assumed.” 


iia The Home Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, of California, is expected to 
enter the State of New York and other 


Eastern States ina short time, and it is 
currently reported that T. Y. Brown, late 


manager of the Standard Fire, of London, 


will be its Eastern manager. 


country—viz., $136.50 to $100. While this is one 
of the youngest corporations of its class in the 
country it shows steady growth, care areful manage- 
ment and a desire to make progress only on a 


safe basis. 
T. W. Russell, President; £. V. Hudson, 
Secretary. 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY’ OF 
HARTFORD, CO 


THE me of this company shows 
asteady growth during the past year. All the 
figures presented are encouraging and should 
a erat satisfaction to its numerous policy- 
ers. 


Tts total receipts were............ $4,488,387 45 
Disbursements, .........s00.see00 8,429,469 26 
Gross assets, January ist, 1884.... 29,080,555 99 
Total liabilities...........)....... $82,827 43 

urplus, Connecticut eebica 4,747,728 56 
Surplus, New York Standard...... 6,200,000 00 


In proportion to its liabilities the surplus of 
this corporation is, by New York standard, more 
than 25 per cent. "Very few companies can show 
equal strength or more conservative manage- 
recent. 





INSURANCE. 





1851. 


Massachusetts Mutual lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
88 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
HIN A. HALL, Secretary. 


JO 
M. V. B. EDGERLY 
Maen 4 sect Agen and 








19th Keattat Statement 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


RECEIPTS IN YEAR 1883. 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF NEWARK, N. J. 

Tue annual statement of this large and suc- 
cessful corporation appears in our columns this 
week, and is worthy of careful inspection. The 
figures, with other explanatory particulars, cover 
all the important points necessary to give full 
information in regard to its financial condition 
and its able and conservative management. It 
shows a gain in total receipts over the pre- 
vious year, also a gain in assets, in net sur- 
plus, and a noticeable reduction in death losses, 
endowments and annunities, etc. Altogether 
this is one of the best statements the company 
has ever given to the public, and it should give 
entire satisfaction to all interested parties. 

The leading figures, showing its present con- 
dition, are as follows: 


Total receipts for 1883......... ++» $6,232,399 62 


Expenditures same period........ a 655, 510 32 
Assets Jan, 1st, 1884.............. 531, 242 94 
Total Liabilities Jan. 1st, 1884. . a 726,008 75 
Net surplus on 4 per cent. reserve. 1, 805, 234 19 
Surplus, New York Standard...... 5,376,106 87 
Number of policies in force...... é 49,178 


The securities of the Company are all estimated 
at par. Ifestimated at the market value, the 
netsurplus of the Company, at 4 per cent. would 
be $2,863,918.86, instead of #1,805,234.19, as 
above stated. 

Other important particulars are given in the 
statement given in another column. 

The Cincinnati Gazette thus speaks of the 


Mutual Benefit, all of which we most heartily 
indorse : 


“The most important financial institution by far in 
the State of New Jersey, and indeed one of the 
largest anywhere, is the Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Comnpeny of Newark. With thirty-odd years of 
successful growing existence, and an equa] number 
of millions mong ow company is in the very van 
with the leading life insurance organizations of 
America. The A of Mr. Amzi Dodd is 
characterized by vigor, forethought and the judg- 
ment ofa well-ripened experience; and while the 
old prestige of this excellent company has been 
fully maintained, it has been accompanied with a 
successful enterprise and vim of management in 
keeping with the times.” 


Amzi Dodd, President ; New York agency, 137 
Broadway. 


CONNREEIOUE GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 

THe nineteenth annual statement of this 

company, printed in another column, shows the 


following satisfactory figures : 
Receipts for ened $160,316 51 
hE ee ee 74,998 13 
eae 20,581 21 
Total receipte,..........cccece esse $255,896 21 
Assets J: to pall iss eeesss - 1,480,398 42 
Surplus to holders.. ...... y 
- New Yor standard....... $82,811 92 
Total disbursements in 1883...... 211,275 85 


The statement shows a decrease in expenses 
as compared with the previous year and—what 
is more noticeable—it shows a ratio of ~ in 


the in the ranks of two or three of 
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T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sect’y. 





MAMEATTAN LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


OF NEW YORK. 


No. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 
ORGANIZED IN 1850. 


jt hey phe ENRY 51 my va a 
Berea oer oma ergo 
Act uary, S WS 


From Ay mati aoe 
The thirty-fourth annual re 
lished combany gxve gives, evidence of te 
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ts income for the year araitis O00 ite 

} Jha 475: rye, 33P ee 
nearly eleven m hans for 


claims not yet due, me ofr facie ms, unpaid Beivetine for 

e reserve on existing policies, a8 
surplus of poy two and a qua arter millions. The 
nerease in its net assets over last year is 250,000. 


MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


Commertial Mutual Insurance Co, 


Nos. 57 and 59 William St., N. Y. 





ASSETS. 


United States Securities............8314,105 00 
Bank Stecks of New York City 


Banks.. 116,420 80 
City and other Stocks and Bonds, 
and Cash in Banks............---. 235,007 15 


Premium Notes, Cash Premiums, 
Re-insurance and other Claims 73,558 05 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1884..8739,001 L Ov 


W. IRVING COMES, President. 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, Vice-Prest. 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


OF BOSTON. 








ARBEUS.... 00000 0eeeeeee coccvccocesecees $16,432,181 85 
Linbilitios................02see0e «+» 13,864,889 62 
Total Surplus............... -- 82,567.292 23 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 





JOS. M. GIBBENS, Seoretary. 





1884. 
Thirty-Ninth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


Mutual Benelit 


LIF NSUDAWGE CO. )* 


NEWARK, N. J. 


AMZI DODD, President. 
RECEIPTS IN 1883. 


Received for Premiums...... $4,159,770 79 
Received for Interest and 

Net Rents............ ecccecce 
Profit and Loas.,.........000++ 


Claims by Death,...,......... $2,190,984 61 


Endowments and Annuities. 226,787 71 
Surrendered Policies,........ 564,961 96 
Dividends or Return Pre- 
MAMERB, -00scccsdicccccesssoses 981,084 21 
(Paid Policyholders, $3,983, 
768,49.) 
TOXOB,..0.ccsccccvevccorscseress 111,088 #7 
Expenses, including Agents’ 
Commissiuns, Advertizing, 
Balaries, OtC,.......00.seeeeee 580,702 86 
——————_ 84,655,610 82 
Balance January Ist, 1884.,...... ecccceccces 85,712,579 47 
DO ciccccvaccoestbense socececcce 840,368.089 79 


ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1884. 


Cash on hand and in banks.. 
Loans on collateral, U. 8, 
bonds and other securities. 
United States and other 
bonds at par values, except 
Elizabeth bonds, which are 
valued at 50 per cent....... 
First bonds and mortgages 


308,717 85 
12,822,000 00 


8,154,876 70 


7,727,898 54 
Real estate, Company's office 
building, Newark.......... 
Real estate, purchased on 
LoOreClOBUTS,.... +660 sevens 
Loans on policies in force.., 
Premiums in transit, since 


200,000 00 


2,230,043 79 
4,192,797 65 


68,247 96 
Agents’ balances and cash 


obligations.... ...... pebenece 8,496 99 


885,712,579 47 
Interest due and accrued $583,888 16 
Net deferred and unreport- 
ed premiums on policies in 

t shoeee sHoodeeccadssecosee 234,825 81 
7 __— 818,663 47 


s+ 36,531.242 94 


° LIABILITIES. 


Dotad ...00cccccccccccoece 


Reserve fund, 4 per cent... .834,253,645 00 

Policy claims in process of 
adjustment,. 

Dividends due and unpaid.. 

Premiums paid in advance.. 


277,802 00 
187,067 17 


Surplus... as seoee oes 1,805,284 19 
From the above. ‘surplus 1 ry 
dividend has been declared 
to each policy entitled 
thereto, payable on its an- 
niversary in 1884, 

At market values instead 
of par, as above, the sur 
plus would be,,, 

By the New York ‘standard 
(rederve fund four and a 
half per cent,,and market 
values), the surplus would 


82,968,018 86 


Number of policies in force 
January 1st, 1884, 49,178. 
Tasuring, $138,296,768. 


DIRECTORS. 


THEODORE MACKNET, WILLIAM CLARE, 
JAMES B. PEARSON, F. T. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
BENJ. C. MILLER, JOHN L, BLAKE, 

AMZI DODD, FRED'K H. TEESE, 
MAROUS L. WARD, HORACE N. CONGAR, 
EDW'D H. WRIGHT, FRED'K A. POTTS. 


Policies absolutely non-forfeitable after 
Second Year. 


In asx OF LAPSE, the policy is CONTINUED IN FORCE 
as long as its value will psy for; or, if. preferred, a 
paid-up policy for its full value is issued in exchange. 

After the third year policies are INCONTESTABLE, 6x- 
cept as against intentional fraud, and all restrictions as 
to travel or ocewpalion are removed, 

Case LOANS are made to the extent of 50 per cent. of 
the reserve value, where Coote 
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Thirty-fourth Annual Statement 


Life Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONN,, 


JANUARY 18ST, 1884. 


ASSETS, January Ist, 1868, at cost...... + 926,756,069 66 


i Lm, 
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Matured bud Endowments........ 
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» County, ret and 
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Real Es- 
tate, on +, 18,950,008 21 
Val icasi chases 654,098 81 
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present f whi 
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BUFANCe,....... 68,511 60 80 28,861,888 40 
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a. x Policyholdere 
ma by 


dowments 926,185,505 75 
Dividends fo Fe Laie 
hed ~ . %5,762,514 31 


Total paid to Pols elton re 8, 948,020 06 
Paid for Ta: ages. Plt 791,847 68 





Paid. { for 

Profit and Loss... _ ans 8,280,349 86 

Exp of Manag ++ 10,875,749 @9 

Total disbursements........ soeese 965,654,119 11 


Market Vale‘ of Bec "Beourities 0 over Cont... 2: Ose al 
jumsin course of ot Golléction.., etOk 70,871 uP 
ST ee ee 
Gross Assets, January Ist, 196........ ae 
a in = ht an. i Sansa, in- 


Policies ty rwaed 
ped ln ees, Ga. 
J.C. WEBsTiE, Vio. Brge 


eee on 
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‘UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 26%, 263, and 264 Broadway 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yoru, Janvany 47H, 1884, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, eubmit the following Statement of ile 
affaireon the sist December, 1883. 


Premi' Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
Uary, 1888, to 8ist December, 1883...... 84,168,963 10 




















PE a rr or 1,539,283 63 
Total Marine Premiums... .....64-++--++9++« $5,708,186 63 
Prem! ked off from 1st January, 
J. M. ALLEN, President. i888, to Slat December, 1883...-......-. $4,260,498 93 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. Losses paid during the same ws100 % 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. Returns of Premi- 
was and Ex. 
PeONses...........+ $860,080 76 
The > Gompany has the following Assets, 
THE CONTINENTAL United States and State of New York 
j LIFE INSUR- Stock, City, other Stocks.. $8,666,795 00 
| ANCE Co, neem y ke and o' - 1,066,600 00 
a and claims due the Company, 
Vp, oF HARTFORD GUIIIIEEE Qicccarnccncegge cesnengngessece 425,000 00 
Vy Comm, Premium Notes and Bilis Keceivabie..... 1,588,806 79 
ASSETS, Cash ED Mlncocoscesecsccsvesncsvcseconesos _ 836,710 68 
8:2,734.417.49. MONE ic odakcs sete ccsseteemnecsess 12,972,313 47 
SURPLUS, aa 
$504,337.06. Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 


of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
bh) legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
Zz 4,8. vous of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
OVIDENT SAVINGS 
Lift Assurance Society of Mow York, 


legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
Liberty Streets. 





will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
Bist December, 1883, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 






































By order of the Board. 
SURPLUS 10 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000 J. H. OHAPMAN, Secretary. 
a mm 
J. D. JONES TRUE OHA GRAY 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, omg and Avtuary. i ARLES DENNIS, E DI UND. Wcbant 
etic ~~ arg CHARLES H. RUSSELL, KOB'T B MINTURN, 
SPECIAL FEATURES. DAVID i, HARLES H. ARSHALL, 
Yesimen insurance for minimum outlay, RDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G, DE FOREST 


ep o by pay- | A HARLES D. LEVERICB, 
ments called for as deaths actually ocour. Pay as you | W ny 
t what you pay for, as in fire insurance. R ‘ ‘ 
Premiums to pay death claims and to create fee Calan 0. THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
Special Reserve Wins: laced at once in trust for HORACE K. ior 
policyholders, and can by on bili used for . Ww P A 
any purpose other than those for which iy wee pane. . AD AND J L. RIKER. 
AnDuai expenses limited tot hree dollars for each one | JOHN D. HEWLETT, N. DENTON SMITH. 
thousand dollars insured. ‘TLLIAM H. W ay OPPRGR BLISS. 
Claims vs Gon occurring three years after death CHARLES P. BURDETT, WI AM H. MACY. 
incontestable fm any cause. JOHN D. JONES, Presid 
W.D. HoH « CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
Superintendent of Agencies in the West. W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice.Pres't, 


ADDRESS, 618 SECOND AVE., DETROIT. MICH. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of New York. 








A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice-Pres't, 





OFFICE, roo BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1884. 








TotalCash Assets - - - - = = = $4,867,942 01 
All Claims for Fire and Inland Losses, less than......... $343,131 04 
All other Claims, less thant................cccccccccsscsscccsscceceseeeees 37,193 00 
RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE on Outstanding 

i ic anc stnaeecamtbnisitancccsadcipeaesbiediabaess 1,750,137 81 

I otinnbiithidbedincdesseneiligtihbdepiadessscceebataseeueVedinkie cote 25,682 88 
BORD Tae TAMOWGE BOBO iooicisics nccccccrcccesccccccccsescocee socces 50,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 1884.....................cesceeee 1,661,797 28 
CR iireiedee dee Mabeccccclbtipdstnecln vce Bake Iedocovccccecccccccssbenbeceoebectere 1,000,000 00 
Cash Assets, as above - - - - - - $4,867,942 01 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 
Law, now amount to $1,200,000. 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres’t. 
GYRUS PECK, Secretary. 








$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


SSO0,800,396 82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is surplus, and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
Thousand One Hundred and Fifty POLICY HOLDERS, the Company re panety 
mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders. Surplus is divi among 
Policyholders exclusively. 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


have been paid by the Company in reduction of ghe cost of insurance from table rates. 
The Ww YORK LIFE was organized in 1845, has received from bp ym over $109,« 
000,000, and has returned to them and their legal representatives over $67,500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount | Policyholders, added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 
payments to the pany by over $9,000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and ite Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 

The Company’s Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its average assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent. was 
due and unpaid January Ist, 1 Its gross Interest Receipts sirce organization have 
EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 

During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 
issued and maturing in the same years. The annual cash cost of $1,000 insurance, at some eget 
was less than $1.50, while policies Eoeed on the 10-year Life and Endowment Tables returned a 
premiums paid with interest at about savings bank rates. 

The NEW YORK LIFE 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 
liberal contract than the lay requires. 

For further particulars, or estamates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company's 
Agents, of to the : 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS FRANELIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 


- PHENIX 


Insurance Company 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y., 


Offce, 195 Broadway, New York. 











Statement showing the condition of the Company on the Ist day of 


January, 1884. 


CAPITALSTOCK, - -  - $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums, 1,816,871 40 
Reserve for all Unpaid Losses, 238,812 11 
All other Liabilities,- - - 17,192 43 
Net Surplus, - - - - - 686,160 04 








Total, - - - = «= $8,759,035 98 
————_+ +o —___—_ 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

od sss ne Sas Ta ERE oo ane ehdicamarnoeeteasenesrd $961,112 60 
Other er Is oc cnccdcceesetabteeclnesiodebtecdcterseeces 1,300,398 73 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage, being first lien on Real Estate worth $612,400.......... $35,956 60 
Loans on call (market value of collaterals, $314,628.75)..............2.65 0 es eeeeeees 224,022 00 
Te i, , caer amen ene ececcbarcreccescecccees seviences 239,497 98 
i  F—g RE Se): SE 829,550 00 
DRC OI 6 0.0 Bic dine bade cccccccccccnccccscepesvsccigcscecs 406,738 89 
EN I A Pe re eee 11,489 52 
EE Oe 1 ane a ee oe PSU Peres See ter 7,147 51 
I a Sls BRR vines scbddcuneaticseeerscdcssondseciedbeenedts 8,132 75 
IE asnvnconihneponpnnenbsantiinenctoedostepeanissaienansetlindtilbadsenscovepeoosnacoete $3,759,035 98 





OFrPFICHBTLHRSs: 
STEPHEN OROWELL, President. W. R. CROWELL, Vice-President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 
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1794. 148th Semi-Annual Statement of the 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
CAPITAL - ° i - $1,250,000 


Abstract of Statement January Ist, 1884. 












ASSETS. 
Sash in in sends of f Aponte and {n'courve of ‘Trapamission onciibliatnasdaiindin antl dienaiiel 841.095 78 
Rents an poet Interest. bees 81,264 98 
i Rotets unencumbered. .........0--ssseeeeeres ve Bs 818 su 
Bond and M Mortwege (ist ies anh Sigh oe 
wan on oltre MTITY.....- Market Value’: ; 449-000 
rt ang : as * SORE R OH eeeee arenes * “ ied o 
toAjbany'& Mon r ve ai 
ote emia 498 7 
64,541,239 82 
SUMMARY. : 


Cash Capital 
Reserve vor Feingarance 
ail Outstanding Claim 


I ad 

J : 

Not arpast as to Oph isidees <i lh ate ot Sy 333-8 8 
GEO. ‘.. CHASE, President. 


1,250,000 00 
91,250) a 











C. B. WHITING, Secretary. P, C. ROYCE, Assistant Secretary 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO. ILLINOIS. 
G. F. BISSELL, Manager. P,. P. HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, SAN FRANOISOO, CAI. 
A, P. FLINT, Manager 


~ LONDON & LANCASHIRE | S®°°™""¥ SER TH OF LcBEREY B08 
THE FIDELITY 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPARY, 
d Safe Deposit 


OF LIVERPOOL, EN GLAND. 
Company, of Philadel phia, 


UNITED STATES BRANCH STATEMENT, Insuran 
January ist, 1884, 
NEW MARBLE FIRE PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 827-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. one 
Se ye eee 
pa J accordin; tra size for 


OF corpo. 
ee; aloo so deairable Safes a {upper 
its pro- 





To ota) Onaty postte in U. 8. Sed which #674,- o1,see.ses 0 
Deduct 8 Special Deposits in certain states ; 
states....... oe ee ___ 96,161 72 
"81,30, 16 
LIABILITIES. ¢ - 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses. $96,520 51 
Beseeve for Unearned Premi- 
648,091 89 





Reserve for ‘aii other claims, Ab- ult for § of #0, os deaks adjoining vault 
solute and Contingent.......... $2,013 65 776,625 65 
Ret Ly lusin United States.............. $525,769 61 | VAULT DOORS GUARDED Pp BY THE YALE TIME 
ash Income in United States in K. 


Te. - OL 187,127 | o—— 
Total cash Disbursements in ise. 1,143,880 


TRUSTEES IN NEW YORK. era oe pa et TOCKS, PLATE Bante re aH 
Hon, AUGUSTUS SCHELL, WM, H.SLOCUM, Esq., 
DAVID STEWART, Esa. PEiaL GU Swasr aa fhe 
JAMES YEREANCE, M DEPOSITS OF £ MO; (ONEY er negervED ON 


anager, 
46 PINE STREET, cor. William, New York. | INCOME COLLECTED AN D FOR A 


Mechavies Fire {nsurance Co. jek se 


TORS ond at iz scuen 3 ‘and RECEIVE 
OF BROOKLYN. 


CUTE TRUSTS of every descripti 
ys green and indi viduals. 
217 Montague Street, Brooklyn, 164 sar soon curity, the Com 
Broadway, New York, 


Abstract of Statement, January Ist, 1884. ania ean RECEIETED #0 AND SAFELY KEPT 


SOHN B. Gat Vice President, and iG charge of the 





Ass 
Cash in Bank and on 

















mand ya FS valu ie pagal a 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages—first liens °° | ROBERT 2A te Bowe re 
tn x teal Estate worth $838,000.............. ate H ORs : 
Premi ii i = send Witten H. Merrick, 
creme ume D Due, in h process of col lection. five 19,582 58 severe to udvell — B 
Stocks and Bonds er market value 287,950 00 Ment 7 T. Bee, 
LEE Henry 0. Gibeor Thomas Molesn 
Li LITIES. 
Beogeve for eet I of Outstanding sesene 1 1829. OHARTER PERPETUAL. 1884. 
Reet nag constoshdhbabbebescoosctéiobese wee 8 ye] BY FRANK LIN 
serge ore Bud holders. FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
| — 7. —_\ din semepesenumanasi sane ouetse m0 0¢ OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Total, sevcecees coees $460,324 94 | CAPITAL. nbceeie 
Surpl P MCW ROMMGED. 0.05500 cccccccccce 382,501 87 | 1 1+insurance Reserve.......,...,.- eo 
us 8 to to Polig > olfers. $ = Uupad Lones tnd ry Bividends Se 
HE, ie x, PRUBH, Vi ce-President, § |§|.| Net Surplus................s00-000. 
MERRITT TUTTLE. Assistant Secretary. oa. prove mon (Jan, Ut 188A... 
WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE C0, | nna ¥Aggake oe 
4 ‘ am tant Roorctary 
OF NEW YORK. aoney Donegan: 


GEORGE KxGEn, Manager 
W.A. BREWER, dra - « President. 


ew gompeny eae H A. NW Oo VW E R 


laye oven thoscnraliather | FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 



















8, on-for- No. 181 Broadway, N. Y. 
feitable dividends to 
im force Cash Capital reinsur 
for all other 
NET SURPLUS. 
Orrice, Coat ann Inow Total Assets, Jan, Ist, 1882....92,665 141 209 
EXxoBANGE BUILDING 
land Streets, New Y I, REMSEN LANE, Vice-Prest and Sec’y 


THE AMERICAN: FIRE: 
INSURANCE ‘COMPANY, 




















Par PHILADELPHIA. 
Seventy-tourtti Annual Statement. 
Realestate umencumbernd 4 SIMI” 0 | Lowen in prostey are 
BOM iets i Ll ed bevcepdvvcescdboctetcobl 92,980 60. | ‘Reinsuran erm. polic’ 

Ground nis, well secured aan eolaimable on Perpetual ie8, .. 

nited babe .¢ ose ividends u ‘ ooqsdee * 
, od Btodkan so 4 ok ud ‘Gommissions w unpai sapeneesesss 

ts (Collaterals (@ 3) aha orwrat liabilities: 

Interest an Rents ae See ereeeee 8, * 

Pay or et ea 

TOTAL Assets, January Ist, 18684....... $1,804,bi9 91 





THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C, L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 





THOS. H, GUMERY So CHAS, W, POULTNEY 
3. H, MONT ; HAS. W, 

HON. JOHN WELSH, ISRARL ‘eta 
JOAN T. LEWIS JOUN BP, WET. 
THOMAS R. MARIS, WILLIAM W a OACL. : 


PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 


OFFICES IN COMPANY’S BUIEDING, 
308 and 310 WALNUT STREET 
es at all princi in the United 


Thirty-second Annual Report 


———OF THE——— 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3ist, 1883. 


RECEIPTS IN 1883. 



















Pemba oui os bic4i os dicc vdbis CbUGs hee ves tbeedocccccetocd edewse dein edveesvs ee’ $948,593 81 
Interest and Rents............4.-009. bo deeeccece de (idbh Otness ebonuee east beaboalte as 428,254 91 
Wome. iE AA AGORA Ay A Pe PO es ok, $1,876,848 72 
DISBURSEMENTS. inn 
Death Claims (Less $15,000 Re-ineurance)...........0...eeeeerereeees 419,342 58 
— ~ mee OS Nh ins B= a a gle acre or - 
us returned to Policy-holders in NAS... eee reee bacaneerarare 5 
Surrendered and Canceled Policies...........0cccecceseceeeceeenenees 82,857 60 
Total peaments fe Policy-hoMers,......++5+ § . opmamvels omside cod owpedtetnagice 15,646 69 
Commissio i EP repr Fh are ppg seer 179,091 92 
Other cupenadl. Dd ce ab Vi MMU OU. Fhe desevcceee cases eeees 66,353 11 245,445 08 
Taxes, Licenses and other State Foes............ceeneepereceereeseereeereeseeereess $2,710 35 
ROGUE, Eee ccc ccc cccne ccccccceeecodevedsccovccccesccscosscsesees eee 7,406 48 
Expenses on Real Estate..........0:eeceeeecsere dob oWbbld oaSlabW bic MAbb o side ches wae’ a 31,625 35 
TOU DUDUTSAGRIS. 0 oie ccc cc ccc ccccccccdeccesccccccccepeseccoccecsetouess $1,132,738 85 
ASSETS. 
First Mortgage Loape on Real Eatate..,. ....- 
Loans Secured by Collaterals. ...........0ccsccesepenessteces seseees 
Loans on we Policies im T6800.) aii ec ciel cccccccccccveccess 
United States Bonds. .....4......sseeeeeeee ‘ ote 
City, County - Town Bonds, 
— SEOs cccccssccce ‘ 
Railroad and ee ic knicininctenenneiananeed saihienigess teers, , 671,998 
ME MN hs Pes neat csctincnsrss4escnesssageosetnenhtas qererstoasees 1,594,890 
‘Premium Notes om Polices im forces... cece es co eccb be edverseveued 558,864 51 
BO I 5 ook eth its « oth can sivebacnarnneests ctens =o pany wied Se 3,414 90 
Cash on hand, in Bank and in Transit (since received).........+.-+++- 142,976 54 
Interest and Rents os A TERE Le PEERED REESE boa 188,702 12 
Prepiums in course of collection (less cost of collection)........-0++++ 56,441 02 
Deferred Premiums (less cost of collection)....:....+e,0++seeeeeeeeee 111, "830 12 
Total Assets............. bd dopctpldes walnn ole duidsthle 9it'd ddale bmn $7,688,727 32 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve by Massachusetts standard.............. betsananese 40034nn ue $6,644,063 06 
Death Claims not adjusted and not due,.............2. 0c diesen seen eens 85,514 00 
Endowment Claims not adjusted and not duc..........seereseerererees 18,289 00 
SY MIN 5 «5.54 chin ey Gh bene so 0000p eeeees-+4oees soa0 diene esaaey 21,078 48 
Peeiaiems paid iti adlvamoe. 5 6)05 ids Ui de gedee se cteseccestonee 6,430 
Total Téadiiithes ss... ii. iss ind sll be Bhodi'e ee op ool bile BES en Sbidd, dovd i seaeeed $6,775,884 40 
na = by Massachusetts Standard..:............6.:00cseeeceee ceeeeeenss $813,342 92 
Serplus by New York Standard fe me 040 opie + eens): be emande ivonslecns $1,311,600 00 
Number of Policies issued in 1883, 2,275 insuring..........----++ pte Mme $5,917,950 , 
Number of Policies in force December ist, 1883, 14,313, insuring..........-. $32,860,1 


E. W. BOND, President. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuar-. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, 2nd Vice-President and Manager of Agencies. © 








- HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 





Sixty-First Semi-annual Statement showing the condition of the ail on the Ist sae of faery | 1884. 


. 








CASH CAPITAL....... dieie bistle } olebiswroe tind shaved LdgtteOds aut hebocehs ewivven ER ere : cecteceesectscessenee seer + 13,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unearned Prenteme: sive Vibe Gath iV suent stvubc Hiei.) Jaden NB AMD wits clam bSGewebin sides Mee deh Vistsecteees @, 407,634 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims......... .....- Woes 1 ccsetthbamebenn Seohareeuhctnt teaniineet 5b ss eee ee 327,877 o4 
Wet Surplus....... LETRA NLL EEA IX cudigiaiinn See aerate plan cen tican temiiian Hehe Renters Balter, ot: | coeten dindena peal 1,667,240 07 

CAMASHH ASSETS. .....0 ccccccccccccccvees Ny ae Vi docveobhccetecescatthtccearecerte contat by cecdb es bepohees o Fei : $7, 492, 751 11 





SUMMARY 


OF ‘ASSETS 


Held in the United States available for the Payment of Losses by Fire and for the Protection of Policyholders of Fire Insurance: 





Cash im BamkS......--eccccsccccccccccesvevecccccsccesscsssssses seesecvecs $108,048 52 | State Bonds (market value).......- 0... 02s. ceereseresgtareceeseseececasgens $20,000 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth ce i nig vad payable on Gcmand (market ‘value of Collaterals aneene.ce 
DR BID DOD is 0c nosqcnrcasrreserrapgepoespooccccccccncccsvoesccoqeregees . 42,172,152 44 nterest oo on Ist January, [’ ponerse reaee nop epeeenee 9237 
United States Stocks (market value) PTITTTILILILIET TT 3,945,620 00 Premiums A eng pcety and ad iu SPA... or Agents... eevcccece = - * 179108 or 

Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)............... - 1,519,065 00 Real Esta sVedecesivecsee vedere webedeqedeldnlecteedensedened Gl Wy | 





‘ 4 i oa 


Total........ otic) cabins odites satabtivande cane ideas oceans Cee eiemeeadeaaiene od ga perenne cobeosgenenereegsenes paneean condi wea sen 11 





U.P:ABEEBE, |Asore coors, J, H, WASHBURN, Secretary. 





D. A. HEALD, Vice-President CHAS. J. MARTIN, President 
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Old und Bours, 
A LITTLE SELF-COMFORTER. . 
BY MRS. 8. M. B. PIATT. 
The ragged child across the street, 
Stared at the child that looked so sweet. 


“I'll have a whiter dress than you, 
And wear some prettier rosebuds, too ; 


“And not be proud a bit,” she said, 
“I thank you, Miss, when I am dead.” 


U. 8, Comsutats, QuEENsTOW™N, IRELAND. 
Ae aa 


EMMELINE; OR, PASSION VERSUS 
PRINCIPLE. 
BY THOMAS HARDY, 


Author of “ A Pair of Blue Eyes,” “ Two On « Tower,” 
eto, 











Pant Finer. 


Some fifty years ago, ere the manners of 
the Regency had ceased to be within com- 
mon recollection, and when the practices of 
that period were perhaps not quite extinct 
in the remoter shires of England, there 
lived a certain Sir Byng Saxelbye in the 
castle of Stroome. He came of an ancient 
and loyal family, which numbered many 
knightly and ecclesiastical celebrities in ite 
male line. He was fifth baronet of the 
name, and it is said that the title was orig- 
inally won by his ancestor rendering 
timely assistance in a court intrigue during 
the reign of the first George. Religion and 
social morality were, as is well known, at a 
pretty low ebb at that date; and itis there- 
fore quite probable that the services of the 
first baronet reflected less credit upon him 
as aworthy gentleman than as an adroit 
time-server, 

It would have occupied a painstaking 
county historian a whole afternoon to take 
blacklead rubbings of the numerous effigies 
and heraldic devices graven to the memory 
of Sir Byng’s forefathers in the brasses, 
tablets and other inscribed erections in the 
Saxelbye aisle of the church. There were 
tombs Gothic and classic, of marble and of 
freestone, polished and in the rough; and 
some of them may, no doubt, have com- 
memorated lives of virtue and honor. But 
the baronet himself was a man little at- 
tracted by ancient chronicles in stone and 
metal, even when they concerned his own 
family beginnings. He allowed his mind 
to linger by preference on the many grace- 
less and unedifying pleasures which his 
position placed at his command. He liked 
to mingle with the richer farmers and yeo- 
men rather than with men of his own rank, 
and his highest intellectual aim was to pre- 
side at agricultural dinners uf the jovial 
kind, where the speeches turned on the 
wildest country sports, practical jokes, feats 
in stecplechasing, and the latest coursing 
events. He could, on these and other occa- 
sions, close the mouths of his dependents by 
around bomb-like oath, with which weapon 
he could also disperse the boldest tramp or 
vagabond that confronted him on the turn- 
pike-road. He sometimes argued doggedly 
with the parson on the virtues of these an- 
cient amusements, cock-fighting and baiting 
the bull. ‘‘ Beasts suffer that men may 
dine,” he would say. ‘‘Why shouldn't 
they suffer that men may laugh and sport 
and disperse dull care?” 

This edifying gentleman’s personal 
pearance was ‘somewhat impressive, 
complexion was that of te copper-beech 
tree. His frame was stalwart, though 
slightly stooping. His mouth was large,and 
he carried an unpolished sapling as his walk- 
ing stick, or more frequently a spud for 
cutting up any thistle he encountered on 
his walks, His castle stood in the midst of 
a park, surrounded by dusky elms, except 
to the southward; and when the moon 
shone out the pallid stone facade was visible 
as a white spot on the surface of distant 
darkness. From the high road it appeared 
set against the tangled boughs of the trees 
and over the dark lawns like a camellia in 
a raven head of hair. 

Though called a castle, the building was 
little fortified, and had been erected with a 
greater eye to internal convenience than 
those crammed places of defense to which 
the name strictly appertains. It was a 
castellated mansion, 4s square asa chess- 
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chimpeys. On still mornings, at the fire- 
lighting hour, when housemaids walk the 
corridors, and thin streaks of light through 
the shuttle-chinks lend startling winks and 
smiles to ancestors on canvas and panel, 
twelve or fifteen thin stems of blue smoke 
spurted upward from these chimney tops, 
and spread into a flat canopy on high. 
Around the site of the house stretched five 
thousand acres of good, fat, unimpeachable 
soil, plentiful in glades and lawns where- 
ever visible from the castle windows, and 
merging in homely arable where screened 
from the too curious eye by ingeniously 
contrived plantations. 

Some considerable way (socially) behind 
the owner of all this came the second man 
in the parish—the rector, Mr. Oldbourne. 
He was a widower. His manner was re- 
markably stiff and stern for that of a 
preacher of the Gospel; and his correct 
white neckcloth, well kept iron gray hair, 
and right-lined face betokened none of 
those sympathetic traits whereon depend 
somuch of a. clergyman’s power to do good 
among his fellow creatures. His sermons 
were almost mathematically divided into 
the time-honored first,secondly,and thirdly ; 
and it is said that, during the life of his 
wife,this anguilarity of character in him led 
to no small amount of unhappiness in her. 

The last, far-removed, man in the seriés of 
local luminaries— altogether the Neptune 
of the parish group of primary lights—was 
the curate, Mr. Alwyn Hill. This gentle- 
man was a handsome young deacon, with 
curly hair and dreamy eyes—so dreamy 
that tolook long into them was like ascend- 
ing and floating among Summer clouds. 
His complexion was as fresh as a flower’s, 
and his chin was absolutely beardless. 
Though his age was sbout twenty-five, he 
looked not much over nineteen. When he 
preached the people were less interested in 
the subject of his discourse than in his 
manner of delivering it. The rector gave 
little thought to the young man, regarding 
him as too boyish and inexperienced to be 
any serious rival in the pulpit which each 
of them ascended once every Sunday. 

Mr. Oldbourne, the rector, had a daugh- 
ter called Emmeline. This young girl was 
of so simple and sweet a uature that her 
beauty was discovered, measured and in- 
ventoried by almost everybody in that part 
of the country before it was suspected by 
herself toexist. Much of this shortcoming— 
as it may be called in a woman—might 
have been due to natural disposition; but 
much of it was also due to the circum- 
stances of her life. She had been bred in 
comparative solitude; a rencounter with 
men troubled and confused her. Wheneser 
a strange visitor came to her father’s house 
she slipped into the orchard and remained 
till he was gone, ridiculing her weakness 
in apostrophes, but unable to overcome it. 

Her virtues lay in no resistant force of 
character, but in a natural inappetency for 
evil things, which to her were as unmeaning 
as joints of flesh to a herbivorous creature. 
The charms of her person, manner and mind 
had been elear for some time to the Anti- 
nous in orders, Alwyn Hill; and they had, 
unfortunately, been no less clear to Sir 
Byng, who, though scandalously ignorant 
of fond phrases and instinctive courtesy, 
ever showing a clumsy manner toward the 
gentler sex, and, in short, not at alla 
man, took fire to a degree that was 
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nigh’ terrible at sudden sight of Emmeline’ 


a short time after she waé turned seveh- 
teen. 

It occurred one afternoon at the corner of a 
shrubbery between the castle and rectory, 
where Sir Byng was standing to watch the 
heaving of a mole, when the fair girl brushed 
past at a distance of a few yards, in the full 
light of the sun and without hat or bonnet. Sir 
Byng went home like a man who had seen 
a spirit. He ascended to the picture gal- 
lery of his castle, and there passed some 
time in staring at the bygone beauties of 
his line as if he had never before considered 
what an important part those specimens of 
womankind had played in the evolution of 
the Saxelbye race. He dined alone, drank 
rather freely, and deé¢lared to himself that 
Emmeline Oldbourne must be his. 

Meanwhile there had arisen between the 
curate and this girl some sweet and secret 
understanding. — her rev- 
erential attitude at . he y ob- 
served her long before making any advances; 
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whére and when the advances were made, 
and bow their distant acquaintanceship 
ripesed into warmer relations, ig. 

cisély known, 80 extremely reserved shy 
were both the young people in their conduct 
through the affair. But, given a sparsely 
populated parish, in which there was scarce 
a congenial companion for either of the 
pair except in the other, the different inci- 
dents in the progress of such an attachment 
are not difficult to conjecture. Accidental 
encounters by dale and down were tempt- 
ingly easy to compass, and one of these 
would go a long way where nothing oc- 
curred from day to day to distract the mind 
from tender fancy. 

One feature in the case was, unhappily, 
only too certain—that her father strongly 
disapproved of the curate as Emmeline’s 
suitor, as soon as he discovered their 
sentiments toward each other. It was 
some months before he made the dis- 
covery, when their incipient affeetion 
had matured into a warm attachment; 
but he acted as if he believed himself 
to be nipping an inconvenient passion 
in the bud. His procedure was cold, hard, 
and inexorable. He caused the curate 
to disappear from the parish in astonish- 
ingly quick time, after bitter and high 
words had been heard to pass between 
the two men one evening in the garden. 
Intermingled with these, like the cries of 
a dying person in the crash of battle, were 
the beseeching sobs of a woman. Mr. Old- 
bourne accused the young fellow of at- 
tempting to undermine his daughter’s happi- 
ness treacherously and by stealth, instead of 
asking his approval at the first; and Alywn 
Hill repiied in words too hasty for pru- 
dence, and too cutting to be forgivep. The 
gentle Emmeline could do nothing between 
them; and Alwyn Hill went away, his in- 
dignation against her father almost sup- 
planting, for the moment, his tenderness 
toward herself. 


Not long after this is was announced that 
a marriage between Sir Byngs Saxelbye 
and Miss Oldbomrne was to be solemnized 
at a surprisingly early date. Whispers of 
divers sorts were uttered at the news—of 
the girl’s curious indifference, real or 
feigned, of the disparity of age, and other 
things; but nothing stayed the event. The 
day fixed for the wedding came, like other 
days, triumphal arches were erected by the 
parishioners, red cloth was spread on the 
churchyard path, and Emmeline was a bar-, 
onet’s wife. ; 

Nobody seemed to think of the ousted 
man, Alwyn Hill, during this wedding day, 
or those who thought of him concealed 
their meditations. Though liked in the 
village, he had never been intimate with its 
inhabitants, and few knew much about 
him. Some were disposed to speak in a 
jocular manner of the new husband and 
wife, others to make correct and pretty 
speeches about them, according as their 
sex and nature dictated. But in the even- 
ing, when the feasting was over, the 
ringers in the belfry discussed the matter a 
little differently. Alwyn had been a favor- 
ite with them, because better known to 
them than to outsiders, one of his few re- 
laxations having consisted in joining this 
tuneful group in an occasional peal. They 
now eased me minds concerning the 


said! the‘THird Bell, as he wiped his face. 
“TI know well enough where she’d ha’ 
liked to stable her horses tomight when 
they have dont their journey.” 

‘That is, you would know if you could 
tell where young Mr. Hill is living, which 
is known to none in the parish.” 

“Except to the lady that this peal of 
grandsire-triples isin honor of.” 

‘*T don’t believe she knows where he is 
gone to any more than we. Mr. Hill was 
nota manto force Wis memory upon her in 
any underhand. way, when he decided to 
leave her, that she might not be hated by 
her father. He’s a quiet, modest young fel- 
low; but.mind you that underneath that 
there’s @ good deal of strict, fair and square 
dealing even with people that don’t deal go 
with him.” 

‘Well, she’s the one that- Se lis ‘suffer. 
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the odds, ‘after all? Anything, says I, fora 
qatewlife.” 

These friendly cottagers were at this time 
far from suspecting the réal dimensions of 
Emmeline’s misery. Nor was it clear even 
to those who came into much closer com- 
munion with her than they, so well had she 
concealed her heart sickness. But bride 
and bridegroom had not long been home at 
the castle when the young wife’s unhappi- 
ness became plainly enough perceptible. 
Her maids and men said that she was in the 
habit of turning her face to the wainscot 
and shedding stupid, scalding tears at a 
time when a right-minded lady would have 
been overhauling her wardrobe. She 
prayed earnestly in the great church pew, 
where the Saxelbyes had knelt, with and 
without hypocrisy, for many generations, 
sitting there lonely and insignificant as a 
mouse ina cell, instead of making herself 
the cynosure of the congregation, counting 
her rings, falling asleep, or amusing herself 
in silent laughter at the queer old people 
around her, as other Saxelbye dames had 
done in their time. She seemed to care no 
more for eating and drinking out of crystal 
and silver than from a service of earthen 
vessels; indeed, she cared for none of these 
things at all. 

Her head was, in truth, full of something 
else. That such was the case became only 
too obvious to Sir Byng, her husband. But 
as he was a rough man, so he was acareless 
man. At first he would taunt her with her 
folly, threaten her with all kinds of severi- 
ties for daring to think of that milk-and- 
water parson, as he knew she did think of 
him, and then, with some coarse allusion, 
leave the room and go to his dogs and 
horses. But, as time went on, the scenes 
between them took a more positive shape— 
not on her side, for she was quietness per 
sonified, but on the part of Sir Byng. He 
would not believe her assurance that she 
had in no way communicated with her 
former lover, or he with her, since their 
parting in the presence of her father. He 
told her flatly that he kuew she was deceiv- 
ing him, that no womdn would speak the 
truth in ‘such circumstances, and many 
other cruel things of the sort which need 
not be detailed. Then, for the first time, 
this gentle woman seemed to form a resolu- 
tion of a different nature from the course 
she had hitherto preserved with religious 
scrupulousness. The result of it was soon 
to take a catastrophic shape. 


One dark, quiet evening, a few months 
after the marriage of Sir Byng and Em- 
meline, a man entered the gate admitting 
from the highway to the avenue of Stroome 
Castle. It was even darker here than else- 
where, the broad trees interlacing their 
boughs overhead so as to leave not a 
glimpse of the sky. He occasionally paused, 
then advanced anew with a somewhat hur- 
ried, singular tread, till he had arrived within 
two hundred yards of the walls. At this 
point he left the graveled drive, and drew 
near to tie castle by a roundabout path 
leading into a shrubbery. The readiness 
with which he pursued this course revealed 
that his previous pauses could not have 
arisen from any uncerteinty as to the way 
he wished to follow. Having reached the 
shrubbery he stood still—so still that he 
shifted neither foot for the space of near a 
@aarterofan hour. Then the strokes of 

castle clock. resounded, at which he 
2 Bs and alnfost &t the’ same instant a 
figure, which could be dimly discerned to 
be feminine, entered the secluded nook from 
an opposite direction. The two indistinct 
persons impulsively approached each other; 
but they restrained the impulse, as if with 
pain. They stood apart, face to face, the 
woman suddenly looking down, like one 
overcome with agitation. 

“Emmeline, you begged me to come; 
and here lam, Heaven forgive me,” said 
the man hoarsely. ‘What do you want 
me to do?” 

“I scarcely dare say,” she answered, in 
broken tones. “But I have netved myself 
to this, and I will speak. Oh! Alwyn, it 
grieves me that I should wound and dis- 
tract you by letting you know my misery. 
I would not have done so, had I perceived 
any other course possible. Is it true that 
you are going to emigrate? I have heard 
that you sail from Fiypneet in three days. 
Can it beso?” 
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course. I can live in England no longer. 
You, who know me, ought not to be sur- 
prised. Life he>: is almost as dreary as 
death—at least to me.” 

‘‘My life is even worse—worse than 
death. The approach of death would not 
have driven me to this extremity— the un- 
utterable extremity of sending for you. 
Listen, Alwyn. Yet I can hardly say what 
—what I want to say. But if you only 
knew what I have suffered before coming 
to this, you would understand me.” She 
paused to gather courage, and went on with 
an effort. ‘‘I heard you were going; and 
I have sent for youto beg that I may go 
with you, or at least be near you—or do 
anything, so that it be not tostay here.” 

‘To goaway with me?” he said, in a 
startled tone. 

“Yes, yes; or under your direction, or 
by your help in some way. Don’t be hor 
rified at me. You must bear with me while 
Iimplore it. Nothing short of cruelty 
would have driven me to this. I could 
have borne my doom in silence, and have 
left you to yourself, had I been left unmo- 
lested. But he tortures me; and I shall 
soon be in the grave if I cannot escape.” 

‘* How does he torture you?” 

“‘By jealousy, made worse by being 
shown in a contemptuous spirit. He tries 
by taunts to wring admissions from me 
concerning you, and will not believe my 
assurance that I have not communicated 
with you since my engagement to him was 
settled by my father, and I was forced to 
agree to it.” 

‘This is the heaviest news of all, Emme- 
line. He has not personally ill-used 
you?” 

** Yes,” she whispered. 

** What has he done?” 

She looked fearfully around and said, 
sobbing: ‘‘In trying to make me confess 
to what I have never done he adopts plans 
for terrifying me into a weak state, so that 
I may own to anything. Two days ago he 
shut me up in an attic in the middle of the 
night; and there was nothing for me to sit 
upon, and I was chilled and wretched; 
and then I resolved to write to you, asI 
had no other friend. Do not chide me for 
it, Alwyn; indeed Ihave no other friend!” 
She added with dreary irony: ‘I wrote; I 
thought I would give him some ground for 
his suspicion, so as not to disgrace his 
judgment.” 

‘*Do you really mean, Emmeline,” 
tremblingly inquired the young man, ‘‘that 
you—that you want to fly—to emigrate 
with me?” 

“‘Oan you think I would act otherwise 
than in earnest at such a time as this?” 


He was silent fora minute or more. The 
strife of principle and passion that went 
onion his mind during that interval, who 
can say? ‘‘ You must not go with me,” he 
replied at last, in a dry, firm voice. 

“ Why?” 

**It would be sin—a terrible sin.” 

**It cannot be sin. I have never wanted 
to commit sin in my life; and it isn’t likely 
I wouid begin now, when I pray every day 
from the bottom of my soul to die and be 
sent to Heaven out of my misery!” 

‘But it is wrong, Emmeline, all the 
same.” 

‘Is it wrong to run away from the fire 
that scorches you?” 

‘It would look wrong, at any rate, in 
this case.” 

‘* Look wrong! I know it. . . . But 
Alwyn, Alwyn, take me, I beseech you!” 
she burst out. ‘It is not right in general, 
I know; but it is such an exceptional in- 
stance this. I wish you merely to watch 
over me—to give me a little assistance and 
protection after my escape—no more. It 
might be honestly done. God knows it 
might, seeing how wretched I am. Why 
has such a severe strain been put upon me, 
who am so unable to bear it? I was doing 
no harm, injuring no one, helping many 
people, and expecting happiness; yet 
trouble came. Can it be that Heaven holds 
me in derision?” 

‘No, no. Don’t say it. It cannot be!” 
murmured the young clergyman. 

**T deserve that it should be so,” contin- 
ued she; ‘‘ for I gave way to pressure, and 
married him, when I should have stood 
firm against such a bargain. But I had no 
supporter, and so I yielded, and now my 

life is a burden anda shametome. . . 


Oh! if you only knew how much to me this 
request to you is, how my life is wrapped 
up in it, you could not deny me!” 

“This is almost beyond endurance! 
Heaven support us through it!” he said. 
‘*Emmy, you are Lady Saxelbye, Sir Byng 
Saxelbye’s wife. Honor and virtue above 
all things. You must uot go with me.” 

** And am I, then, refused? Oh! amI re- 
fused?” she said wildly. ‘I have to return 
to the house again ; to stay there; not toes- 
cape! Alwyn, Alwyn, can it be? Do you 
say it, indeed, to me?” 

‘* Yes, I do, dear, tender, suffering heart! 
Ido most sadly say it. You must not go. 
Forgive me; for there is no alternative but 
refusal. Your life and happiness are precious 
tome; but your good name, your purity 
are more precious still. Though I die, 
though you die, we must not fly together. 
It is forbidden in God's law, which it is my 
life’s duty to uphold. Good-bye—for al- 
ways and evermore.” 

He tore himself away, hastened from the 
shrubbery and vanished among the trees of 
the dark avenue as he had come. 


Part Szoonp. 

Three days after this meeting und fare- 
well, Alwyn, his soft, handsome features 
stamped with a haggard hardness, that ten 
years of ordinary wear and tear in the 
world could scarcely have produced, sailed 
from Plymouth on a drizzling morning, in 
the passenger ship ‘‘ Western Glory.” When 
the land had faded behind him he mechan- 
ically endeavored to school himself into a 
steical frame of mind. His attempt, backed 
up by the strong moral staying power that 
had enabled him to resist the passionatc 
temptation to which Emmeline, in her reck- 
less trustfulness had exposed him, was re- 
warded by a certain kind of success, 
though the murmuring stretch of waters 
whereon he gazed day after day too often 
seemed to be articulating to him in tones of 
her remembered voice, 

He framed on his journey rules of con- 
duct for reducing to mild proportions the 
feverish regrets which would occasionally 
arise and agitate him, when he indulged in 
visions of what might have been had he 
not hearkened to the whispers of con- 
science in this most painful period of his 
life. He fixed his thoughts for so many 
hours a day on philosophical passages in 
the volumes he had brought with him, al- 
lowing himself now and then a few min- 
utes thought of Emmeline, with the strict 
yet regretful niggardliness of an ailing 
epicure proportioning the rank drinks that 
cause his malady. The voyage was marked 
by the usual incidents of a sailing passage 
in those days—a storm, a calm, a man over- 
board, a birth anda funeral—the latter sad 
event being one iu which he, as the only 
clergyman on board, officiated, reading the 
service ordained for the purpose. The ship 
duly arrived at Boston early in the month 
following, and thence he proceeded to 
Providence to seek out a distant relative. 

After ashort stay at Providence he re- 
turned again to Boston, and by applying 
himself to a serious occupation made good 
progress in shaking off the dreary melan- 
choly which enveloped him even now. 
Distracted and weakened in spiritual power 
by his recent experiences, and still guided 
by that vigorous conscientiousness which 
some would have called puritanical self- 
abasement, he decided that he could not 
for a time worthily fill the office of a 
minister of religion; hence he applied, in 
the first place, for the mastership of a 
school. Some introductions, given him be- 
fore starting, were useful now, and he soon 
became known as a respectable scholar and 
gentleman to the trustees of one of the 
colleges. This ultimately Jed to his re- 
tirement from the school and installation 
in the college as professor of rhetoric and 
oratory. 

Here and thus he lived on, exerting him- 
self solely because of a conscientious de. 
termination to do his duty. He passed his 
Winter evenings in turning sonnets and 
elegies, often giving his thoughts voice in 
‘‘ Lines toan Unfortunate Lady,” while his 
Summer leisure at the same hour would be 
spent in watching the lengthening shadows 
from his window, and fancifully compar- 
ing them with the shades of his own life; 
or, if he walked, he mentally inquired 








which was the eastern quarter of the land. 





scape, and thought of two thousand miles 
of water that way, atid of what was beyond 
it. .In a word he was at all spare times 
dreaming of her who was only a memory 
to him, and would probably never be more 
than a memory. 


Nine years passed by, and under their 
wear and tear Alwyn Hill’s face lost a 
great many of the attractive characteristics 
which had formerly distinguished it. He 
was kind to his pupils and affable to all 
who came in contact with him; but the 
kernel of his life, his secret, was kept 
as snugly shut up as though he had 
been dumb. In talking to his acquaint- 
ances of England and his life there, 
he omitted the episode of Stroome and 
Emmeline as if it had no existence in 
his calendar at all. Though of towering 
importance to himself, it had filled but a 
short and small fragment of time, an 
ephemeral season which would have been 
well-nigh imperceptible, even to himself, 
at this distance, but for the. incident it 
enshrined. 

One day, at this date, when cursorily 
glancing over an old English newspaper, he 
observed a paragraph which, short as it was, 
contained for him whole tomes of thrilling 
information—rung with more passion-stir- 
ring rhythm than the collected cantos of all 
the poets. It was an announcement of the 
death of Sir Byng Saxelbye, of Stroome 
Castle, leaving behind him a widow, but no 
children. 

The current of Alwyn’s thoughts now 
completely changed. On looking again at 
the newspaper he fouad it to be one that 
was sent him long ago, and had been care- 
lessly tarown aside. But for an accidental 
overhauling of the waste journals in his 
study he might not have known of the event 
for years. At this moment of reading the 
baronet had already been dead seven 
months. Alwyn could now no longer bind 
himself down to machine-made synecdoche, 
antithesis, and climax, being full of sponta- 
neous specimens of all these rhetorical 
forms, which he dared not utter. Who shall 
wonder that his mind luxuriated in dreams 
of a sweet possibility now laid open for the 
first time these many years; for Emmeline 
was to him now as ever the one dear thing 
in allthe world. The issue of his silent ro- 
mancing was that he resolved to return to 
her at the very earliest moment. 


But he could not abandon his professional 
work on the instant. He did not get really 
quite free from engagements till four months 
later; but, though suffering throes of im- 
patience continually, he said to himself 
every day: ‘‘If she has continued to love 
me nine years she will love me ten; she will 
think the more tenderly of me when her 
present hours of solitude shall have done 
their proper work; old times will revive 
with the cessation of her recent experience, 
and every day will favor my return.” 

The enforced interval soon passed, and 
he duly arrived in England, reaching the 
village of Stroome on a certain Winter day 
between twelve and thirteen months subse- 
quent to the time of Sir Byng’s death. 

It was evening; yet such was Alwyn’s 
impatience that he could not forbear taking, 
this very night, one look atthe castle which 
Emmeline had entered as unhappy mistress 
ten years before. He threaded the park 
trees, gazed in passing at well known out- 
lines which rose against the dim sky, and 
was soon interested in observing that lively 
country people, in parties of two and three, 
were walking before and behind him up the 
interlaced avenue to the castle door. Know- 
ing himself to be safe from recognition, Al- 
wyn inquired of one of these pedestrians 
what was going on. 

‘* Lady Saxelbye gives her tenantry a ball 
to-night, to keep up the old custom of Sir 
Byng and his father before him, which she 
does not wish to change.” 

‘*Indeed, Has she lived here entirely 
alone since Sir Byng’s death?” 

‘*Quite alone, But though she doesn’t 
receive company herself, she likes the vil- 
lage people to enjoy themselves, and often 
has’em bere.” 

“Kind-hearted, as always!” thought 
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‘ passages and rooms in that wing were bril- 


liantly lighted up, some of the numerous 
candles guttering down over the green 
leaves which decorated them, and upon the 
silk dresses of the happy farmers’ wives as 
they passed beneath, each on her husband’s 
arm. Alwyn found no difficulty in march- 
ing in along with the rest, the castle being 
Liberty Hall to-night, He stood unob- 
served in a corner of the large apartment 
where dancing was about to begin. 

‘* My lady, though hardly out of mourn- 
ing, will be sure to come down and lead off 
the dance with neighbor Bates,” said one. 
‘* Who is neighbor Bates?” asked Alywn. 
‘‘Anold ‘man she respects much—the 
oldest of her tenant tarmers. He was sev- 
enty-eight his last birthday.” 

‘‘Ah, to be sure!” said Alwyn at his 
ease. ‘I remember.” 

The dancers formed in line, and waited. 
A door opened at the further end of the 
hall, anda lady in black silk came forth. 
She bowed, smiled, and proceeded to the 
top of the dance. 

“Who is that lady?” said Alywn, in a puz- 
zled tone. ‘“‘I thought you told me that 
Lady Saxelbye ”"— 

‘That is Lady Saxelbye,” said his inform- 
ant. 

‘* But there is another?” 

‘*No; there is no other.” 

‘*But she is not the Lady Saxelbye—who 
used to”— Alwyn’s tongue stuck to his 
mouth; he could get no further. 

“What's the matter?” said his acquaint- 
ance. Alwyn had retired, and was sup- 
porting himself against the wall. 

The wretched Alwyn murmured some- 
thing about a stitch in his side from walk- 
ing. Then the music struck up, the dance 
went on, and his neighbor became so inter- 
ested in watching the movements of this 
Lady Saxelhye through its mazes as to for- 
get Alwyn for a while. 

It gave him an opportunity to brace him- 
self up. He was a man who had suffered; 
and he could suffer again. ‘“‘ How came that 
person to be Lady Saxelbye?” he asked in 


complete self command. ‘‘ Where is the other 
Lady Saxelbye? There certainly was 
another. I know it.” 

‘Oh! Iremember. Yes, yes. She ran 
away years and years ago with the young 
curate. Mr. Hill was the young man’s name, 
if I recollect.” 

‘*No! She never did. What doyou mean 
by that?” he said. 

‘Yes, she certainly ran away. She met 
the curate in the shrubbery about a couple 
of months after her marriage’ with Sir Byng. 
There were folks whu saw the meeting and 
heard some words of their talk. They ar- 
ranged to go, and she sailed from Plymouth 
with him a day or two afterward.” 

**That’s not true.” 

“Then tis the queerest lie ever told by 
man. Her father believed and knew to his 
dying day that she went with him; and so 
did Sir Byng, and everybody about here. 

‘* Aye, there was afine upset about it at 
the time. Sir Byng traced her to Ply- 
mouth.” 

‘Traced her to Piymouth?” 

‘He traced her to Plymouth, and set on 
his spies; and they found that she went 
to the shipping office, and inquired if Mr. 
Alwyn Hill had entered his name as pas- 
senger by the ‘‘ Western Glory”; and when 
she found that he had, she booked herself 
for the same ship, but not in her real name. 
When the vessel had sailed a letter reached 
Sir Byng from her, telling him what she 
had done. She never cdmé back here 
again. Sir Byng lived by himself more 
than séven years, and married this lady 
only twelve months before he died.” 

Alwyn was in a state of indescribable 
bewilderment. But, unmanned as he was, 
he called the next day on the, to him, 
spurious Lady Saxelbye. At first she was 
alarmed at his statement; then cold; then 
she was won over by his condition to give 
confidence for confidence. She showed 
him a letter which had been found among 





a firm, distinct voice, when he had attained - 
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The story repeated to him was always the 
same: ‘She ran away with the curate.” 
A strangely circumstantial piece of intel- 
ligence was added to this, when he had 
pushed his inquiries a little further. There 
was given him the name of a waterman at 
Plymouth who had come forward at the 
time she was missed and sought for by her 
husband, and had stated that he put her 
on board the ‘“‘ Western Glory” at dusk one 
evening before that vessel sailed. 

After several days of search about the 
alleys and quays of Plymouth, Barbican, 
during which these impossible words, 
“She ran off with the curate,” became 
branded on his brain, Alwyn found this 
important waterman. He was positive as 
to the truth of his story, still remembering 
the incident well; and he described in 
detail the lady’s dress, as he had long be- 
fore described it to her husband, which 
description corresponded in every partic- 
ular with the dress worn by Emmeline on 
the evening of their parting. 


Before proceeding to the other side of 
the Atlantic to continue his inquiries there 
the puzzled and distracted Alwyn set him- 
self to ascertain the address of Captain 
Wheeler, who had commanded the ‘‘ West- 
ern Glory” in the year of Alwyn’s voyage 
out. As soon as he found it Alwyn wrote 
him to on the subject. 

The only circumstances which Captain 
Wheeler could recollect or discover from 
his papers, in connection with such a 
story, were that a young woman, bearing 
the name which Alwyn had mentioned as 
fictitious, certainly did come aboard fora 
voyage he made about that time; that she 
was only a steerage passenger; that she 
died on the voyage out, at about five days’ 
sail from Plymouth; that she was a lady in 
manner and education. Why she had not 
applied for a saloon passage they could 
not guess; for, though she had not much 
money in her pocket, she had that about 
her which would have fetched it. “ We 
buried her at sea,” continued the Captain. 
‘* A young parson, one of the saloon pas- 
sengers, read the burial service over her, 
as J] remember well,” 

The whole scene and proceedings darted 
upon Alwyn’s recollection in a moment. 
It was a fine, breezy morning on that long- 
past voyage out, and he had been told that 
they were running at the rate of a hundred 
and eighty miles a day. The news went 
round that one of the poor young women in 
the other part of the vessel was ill of fever, 
and delirious. The tidings caused no little 
alarm among all the passengers; for the 
sanitary conditions of the ship were any- 
thing but satisfactory. Shortly after this 
the doctor announced that she had died. 
Then Alwyn had learned that she was 
hastily laid out for burial, none of the pas- 
sengers being allowed to see her, by reason 
of the danger that would have been in- 
curred. And next the funeral scene rose 
before him, and the prominent part that he 
had taken in that solemn ceremony. The 
Captain had come to him, requesting him to 
officiate, as there was no chaplain on board; 
he had agreed to do so; and as the sun 
went down with a blaze in his face he read 
amidst the assembled little community: 
‘We, therefore, commit her body to the 
deep, to be turned into corruption, looking 
for the resurrection of the body when the 
sea shall give up her dead.” 

The Captain also forwarded the addresses 
of the ship’s matron, and of other persons 
who had been engaged on board at the date. 
To these Alwyn went in the course of time, 
A categorical description of the clothes of 
the dead truant, the color of her hair, and 
other things, extinguished forever all hope 
of a mistake in identity. 

At last, then, the course of events became 
clear. On that ee ne when he 
left Emmeline in the shrubbery, forbidding 
her to follow him because it would be asin, 
she must have disobeyed, She must have 
followed at his heels silently through the 
darkness, like a poor, pet animal that will 
not be driven back, She could have ac- 
cumulated nothing for the journey more 
than she might have carried in her hand. 
Thus rey | provided, she must have em- 
barked. Her intention had doubtless been 


to make her presence known to him as 
soon aa she could muster courage to do so. 








REMEMBER, BOYS. 


BY G. H. BARNES. 


Lrrrtz friends, when you are at play on the 
street, 
Half frantic with frolic, laughter and noise, 
Don’t ever forget to bow when you meet— 
When you meet an old man with gray hairs, 
my boys. 
Is the aged man feeble, decrepit and lame? 
Does he Jean on his staff with unsteady poise? 
Never mock at his sorrow, but stop in your game 
And bow to the man with gray hairs, my boys. 


If he sometimes halts in his tottering pace 
To witness the flow of your innocent joys, 
Don’t jostle the old man out of his place, 
But greet his gray locks with a bow, my boys. 
RememLer, the years are only a few 
Since he, on the street with his games and 
toys, 
Was healthy and happy and active like you ; 
And bright as the sun were his curls, my boys. 


But age has furrowed the cheek that was fair ; 
While sorrows have broken his once mellow 
voice ; 
And now there is many a silvery hair 
On the head where the curls were so bright, 
my boys. 
The Spring-day of youth is a gem ; it is gold. 
But Time all ite glorious luster destroys ; 
And, gay little friends, if you live to be old, 
Your steps will be slow, your locks gray, my 
boys. 
So, when you are blithely at play on the street, 
Half frantic with frolic and laughter and 
noise, 
Remember to pleasantly bow when you meet— 
When you meet an old man with gray hairs, 
my boys. 


FRANKLIN, N.Y. 
= — = eee 


THE KNIGHT'S WARNING. 
A STORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
BY SOPHIE E. EASTMAN. 


Many hundred years ago the laws and 
their penalties were much more severe than 
now, a trifling theft often being punished 
with death, and the power of the master 
over his servant almost absolute. 

One day a Knight, attended by his retinue, 
became accidentally separated from his fol- 
lowers, in traveling through a large forest, 
and, losing his way, wandered fruitlesely 
about among the trees. Having strayed a 
long distance from the main road, he was 
unable to find it again, though he tried 
every path through which his faithful horse 
could force his way. 

About nightfall, just asa great discourage- 
ment was falling upon him, he happily be- 
thought himself of climbing a tall tree, and 
from its topmost branches presently espied 
the smoke from the cottage of a peasant not 
far away. Slowly making his way thither, 
he was received with the utmost hospital- 
ity, and offered food and shelter for the 
night, though, indeed, it were but poor ac- 
commodation for so richalord. But the sup- 
per, although of coarser food than he had 
ever eaten, was prepared with so much 
care and skill, and the long ride through 
the woods hud given him such appetite, 
that he missed but little his accustomed 
delicacies. His horse, too, had found good 
care, and the peasant promised that, in the 
early morning, he would lead them by a 
narrow, winding path, toa broad thorough- 
fare whence they could proceed on their 
journey. 

So, as it was a moonless night, and the 
highway dangerous for a solitary traveler, 
the Knight resigned himself to the prospect 
of a straw pallet, which was the best rest- 
ing place the hut afforded. 

Unuied to this rude couch, he slept but 
lightly, and about midnight was awakened 
by the sound of footsteps passing to and 
fro in the room beyond. Rising softly and 
looking out, he discerned, through his 
knowledge of astrology, that an evil star 
was in the zenith; and at the same instant 
he heard the feeble cry of a child in the ad- 
joining room. For an hour he kept his 
solitary vigil, watching, with patient solici- 
tude, till he beheld the ill-omened planet dis- 
appearing in the occident, while a good star 
was slowly coming up in the east. Then 
he returned to his unquiet slumbers. Some- 
what to his surprise, in the morning the 
peasant earnestly entreated that he would 
become god-father to the little son who had 
been born during the night. Hesitating at 
first, as hé remembered the evil star that 
had been in the ascendant at the time of the 
child's nativity, he consented, only upon 





condition that certain directions should be 
implicitly followed. Writing a number of 
words upon a piece of parchment, he rolled 
it into an exceedingly small compass, and 
inclosed it in a ball of wax, pressing his 
own seal upon the surface; and, having 
done this, confided it to the child’s father. 
‘*Educate your son,” he said, ‘‘and 
after he has learned to read well give him 
this sphere of wax. Direct him to open it, 
but only when he is alone, with none to see 
him but the Good Father of all. Until 
then let no one seek to know its contents.” 
After he had partaken of the frugal break- 
fast, and had liberally recompensed their 
hospitable care, guided by the peasant, he 
soon threaded the intricate path and ar- 
rived at the highway. Here he mounted 
his horse, which was richly caparisoned, 
after the manner of the times, and, plying 
his spurs with vigor, was soon lost to sight 
amid the distant reaches of the forest. 


Years passed on, and in the hut of the cot- 
tager the ball of wax was carefully pre- 
served, its seal unbroken. The boy whose 
heritage it was grew large and strong, 
often wandering for hours among the deep 
shadows of the wood. He had been early 
taught to read, an honor but seldom ac- 
corded to a peasant’s son ; but he soon proved 
himself to be an apt scholar. Scarcely had 
he reached his twelfth birthday, when his 
father one morning called him aside, and, 
telling him the story of the mysterious 
stranger who had spent a night beneath their 
humble roof, delivered to him the sphere of 
wax inclosing the Knight’s message, bidding 
him go out alone into the vast silence of 
the forest before breaking the seal and dis- 
covering the hidden contents. Plunging 
into the thick woods, the lad soon found a 
retired spot at the edge of a crystal stream. 
Sitting down on the trunk of a fallen tree, 
he uncovered the parchment with eager 
hands and read to his surprise the follow- 
ing lines: ‘‘ My good child, serve God, and 
pray to him continually to pass this fate over 
thee; else it is thy fortune to be hanged.” 
Overwhelmed at such a prophecy, the lad fell 


‘ upon his knees, praying, in his agony, that 


God would avert from him such a dreadful 
end, and no less‘that he would preserve him 
from any sin that would render him worthy 
of such a death. Then he rose up and went 
home comforted. 


After this it was known among his 
friends that the lad had grown very grave, 
and spent much time in prayer; but the 
secret of the parchment he told them not; 
for he thought thus to spare them the avx- 
iety of looking forward to such a future. 
And that they might not share the sorrow 
and disgrace of the fate that had been pre- 
dicted for him, he determined to go into a 
far country, where none could suffer with 
him. So, presently he asked of his father 
that he would give him a new suit of clothes 
and asmall sum of money, and let him go 
forth to seek his fortune. And his father, 
who had been much prospered, perceiving 
that he had some serious matter on his 
mind, forebore to question him, but did 
even as the lad had said. 

When the boy had set forth on his jour- 
ney, he asked of all whom he met, if they 
knew of any who were in need of a servant; 
but though he wandered for many weary 
weeks, he foundnone. One day hestopped 
to drink at the well of an officer of the King, 
who lived in a fine castle and kept a large 
army of retainers. Seeing the Chief Steward 
approaching, ashe stood by the fountain, 
the lad ventured to ask him for employ- 
ment. The Steward, perceiving that he 
seemed amiable and willing to work, and 
that he answered his questions in a manner 
both prompt and respectful, because there 
was no other place in the household vacant, 
engaged him as a scullion, to assist the 
maids in the kitchen. 

In this position he won the favor and 
good will of all his fellow-servants; for his 
spare moments were ever spent in prayer, 
and he was both humble and obliging. 
Finding him intelligent and trustworthy, 
the. Chief Steward soon promoted him, and 
so continued, till, when some eleven years 
had lapsed, the Butler dying very suddenly 


of an apoplexy, the place was immediately 


assigned him, his master being pleased to 
say that he had never before had so faithful 
aservant. But with the memory of the 
fate hanging over him, he retained so much 


none were jealous of his promotion, nor of 
the high praises lavished upon him. 
Now, in process of time, the Chief Steward 
was very siok, and being of great age, it 
was made known to him by the astrologers 
that he was about to die. So, calling for 
the Knight, his master, he said to him: 
‘* Where wilt thou find such another as this 
Butler to take my place, inasmuch as he is 
both honest and active and kind? I counsel 
that he be sent unto me that I may instruct 
him in his duties.” Then the Knight com- 
‘manded that it should be even as he had said, 
and the Butler was made Chief Steward, 
and a horse was given him, and precious 
jewels, with large sums of money were en- 
trusted to his care. But as he prayed yet 
the more earnestly that he might not be led 
into temptation, but might be delivered 
from evil, all things went well with him. 
But when the Baker and the Brewer saw 
that, from being a mere scullion, he had 
been advanced to the highest place of trust, 
so that he was promoted over all his fellow- 
servants, their hearts were full of jealousy 
and anger, and they plotted in secret how 
best they might ruin him and remove him 
from their path. And when they hud 
agreed upon their plan, and fixed upon the 
time for its execution, they bound them- 
selves with a great oath not to betray one 
another, but to each fulfill faithfully his 
part. 


It came to pass that, on a certain day, the 
Steward, his master’s business calling him 
to a distance, set out on a long journey. 
Just as he was going forth of the castle, 
the Brewer (having previously secreted the 
Knight's favorite cup, a golden chalice en- 
riched with many jewels) advanced -to 
meet the Steward with a friendly smile, say- 
ing it were but kind of him, ere he de- 
parted, to pledge him in a glass of wine; 
and while he thus detained the object of 
their mutual hate, the Baker, well in- 
structed in his part, had hidden the golden 
cup in the Steward’s portmanteau. No 
sooner had the latter set out upon his jour- 
ney, knowing naught of the evil that had 
been done him, than the Brewer carried to 
his master a pitcher of some famous spiced 
wine that he, with malice aforethought, 
had prepared in order that he might not 
fail of his revenge. 

“Only my jeweled cup will be worthy 
of such a fragrant mixture,” said the 
Knight, and straightway commanded that 
the golden chalice should be brought to 
him. This, however, to the consternation 
of the household, could nowhere be found. 
Then the servants were summoned into the 
great hall of the castle, and examined con- 
cerning the matter; but they severally 
denied all knowledge of it, until the Baker 
said: ‘‘Methought I saw the Chief Steward 
putting something bright and shining into 
his portmanteau; but I knew not what it 
was.” 

But the Knight made light of it, and 
said: ‘‘Behold, these many years has he 
served me; yet never found I aught that 
was missing from his hand.” 

Then made the Brewer answer, in gentle 
fashion, that it were not yet too late to fol- 
low him and prove the accusation false. 
‘‘ For it irketh me,” he said, ‘‘that one 
should think dishonor of my friend; there- 
fore I would that the Steward should have 
space to defend himself, as seemeth but 
meet.” 

So the Knight gave orders that the horses 
be quickly saddled, and, mounting in hot 
haste, they rode forward at such a great 
pace that they easily overtook the Steward, 
who, having no great occasion for dispatch, 
had, in kindness to his steed, traveled but 
slowly. When he heard the sound of their 
horses’ feet, seeing the Knight approaching, 
he alighted and went forward to meet his 
master, who immediately demanded of him 
if he knew aught concerning his golden cup. 
The Steward denying all knowledge of it, his 
portmanteau was then opened, wherein 
was instantly visivle the missing chalice. 
Overcome with astonishment, the unhappy 
man would fain kaow how it came there. 

“Thou knowest well, Sirrah!” answered 
his master, in great anger; and for this thou 
shalt be hung upon a gallows so high that 
Haman’s were but a dwarf small beside it.” 

Then, the remembrance of his fate coming 
over the Steward, he fell upon his knees, 

calling upon God, the Eternal, as his wit- 





of his former gentleness and humility, that 


ness that the cup was placed there without 
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his knowledge. But his prayers and pro- 
testations availed him naught. He was 
compelled to return instantly to the castle, 
and was put im ward until the next day. 
But in the prison he ceased not to entreat 
the Lord to deliver him, and that he. would 
bring the author of this treachery to light. 

When the morning had come, a gallows 
was prepared, and it was built up to agreat 
hight, so that all might see it from far end 
near and be warned against taking that 
which was their master’s. And the Baker 
und the Brewer rejoiced greatly in secret, 
and said among their fellows: ‘ Such is the 
fit reward of dishonesty.” 

Now, at the time of the execution, 
finding that denials and prayers had 
not «moved his master to any change 
of purpose, the Steward forbore to again 
declare his innocence; but as they led 
him forth blindfolded to the gallows, he 
cried aloud; ‘‘I see that fate is Fate, let 
the world go as it will.” The Knight, 
hearing this exclamation, demanded to 
know its meaning. Upon which he briefly 
recounted the story of his life, producing 
from his bosom the ball of wax, still inclos- 
ing the parchment, which he handed to his 


miaster in proof of his veracity. But no 
sooner oF tlhe Knight opened it than he 
began to tremble, and cried out: ‘‘ This is 
my own handwriting! Set the Steward 
free!” Upon that he looked round about 
him to see who fhad done this thing. And 
when he beheld the guilty faces of the 
Baker and the Brewer, he ordered them to 
draw near, and by his sharp questions soon 
came at the knowledge of the trath. Then 
he commanded that they should be hun 
upon the gallows prepared for the Steward, 
and having reinstated the latter, bade him 
always remember that prayer had been 
stronger than fate, and that God will ever 
defend the cause of the innocent. 


SoutH Hap.iery, Mass, 
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Upper horizontal, a kind of spider whose bite 
is said to be cured by music, Lower herizontal, 
ornaments. Left hand vertical, rapture, Right 
hand, a web-footed bird of great size, found in 
the Southern Ocean. 

Second Square.—Upper left slant, a sea-nymph ; 
lower, to disparage. Upper right slant, a med- 
ley ; lower, eager. 

Central Square.—Upper horizontal, a pattern ; 
lower, the lesser white heron. Left hand vertical, 
the black-bird; right hand, boundary. 
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The right diagonal, of nine letters, no thoughts 
in sleep ; left hand a place to sleep in. 

The right hand diagonal, of seven letters, one 
who has thoughts—in sleep ; the left, sleeping. 

The vane, of seven letters, having a beard; 
across, of three letters, a bolt. Theright hand 
word of ten letters (top of the roof) rule; next, 
to fill again; next, to place on a throne; next, 
laborious ; next, to vivify; next, clear; next, 
title of a nobleman; next, to use seed; next, 
thus. 

The left-hand upper word, prohibited ; next 
unrefined sugar; next, @ person in pain; next, 
unbelief ; next, connected with college instruc- 
tion; next, a defect ; next, a game for children ; 
next, a word of address or respect; next, be- 
longing to the person speaking. 

The window.—Across the top, used by chil- 
dren in school ; left-hand down, chests to secure 
money ; across the bottom, a sylvan deity ; right- 
hand down, to come into; the center word 
down, around ; the center word across, the effect 
of cold, producing ice. 


“Answers to puzzles next ,week. 











REVIEW OF A GREAT AND BE- 
NEFICENT WORK. 


Two recognized epochs of human life have 
been completed since we began this work. It is 
meet that we make a halt, long enough at least 
to take note of the region over which we have 
journeyed, and te. examine the horizon which 
opens up to us. 

Twice seven years ago one of us started single- 
handed to inaugurate and develop a new use ; at 
once scientific and practical, professional and 
commercial, business-like and beneficent. ‘They 
only who have tried it know the difficulties to be 
encountered in creating an entirely new busi- 
ness and securing its recognized entrance into 
the rank and file of business. That we have 
done this gives us the right to speak, 

For eight years this single-handed work was 
prosecuted, The operator had a conviction that 
in the Compound Oxygen he had found a mode 
of redeeming his fellow-men from the sufferings 
of disease, more potent and benign than the 
world had ever seen, This inspired him with 
the courage to abandon a lucrative practice, 
which he had been twelve years in building, and 
to overcome ali obstacles in the way of realizing 
his dream--of proving to the world that his con- 
viction was securely founded, That this has 
been fully accomplished, thousands of people— 
either cured or made richer in greatly improved 
health—stand ready to testify. 

Sixteen years ago the senior partner had his 
attention called to a few persons who were taking 
the Compound Oxygen. They declared that they 
were improving with satisfaction. He felt sure 
that they were being stimulated; and that, conse- 
quently they would soon show the effect of all 
stimulation, and retrograde below the point of 
health at which they began the treatment. 

By carefully watching the cases for several 
months, his prediction failed of verification in a 
single case. He then induced several of his own 
patients—cases which any physician would have 
considered very doubtful under any system of 
medication—to try the effect of the Compound 
Oxygen. With surprise he watched them making 
commendable speed healthward. He then put 
members of his own family under treatment, 
and with like good results. 

All this provoked a conflictin his mind. He 
had proof that, in the Compound Oxygen, there 
was an agent that would cure many sick ones 
whose condition would baffle the medical skill of 
any physicians whom he knew. And many others, 
whom he might cure in six or twelve months, 
would get well in as many weeks under the 
action of that agent. 

Now the question forced itself upon his mind 
and peremptorily demanded an answer: ‘‘ What 
are you going to, do with this latter clags of 
patients, who confide to your care the restora- 
tion of their health? As a faithful physician, is 
it not your duty to take the surest and shortest 
way to secure to them that for which they are 
paying you?” Well, what is the proposition? 
‘Evidently, send such patients where you know 
they can be better served than they can be under 
your care and ministration.” But that would be 
suicidal, ‘‘No, the proportion of such patients 
would be small.” True, but the public will not 
discriminate. They will see only that the doctor 
sends his patients elaewhere to be cured, and, 
therefore, he lacks confidence in his own medi- 
calskill, ‘Well, there ia one way out of the 
dilemma ; get possession of the superior curative 
agent, and thus make peace with your professiona 
conscience and prove yourself a friend to suffer- 
ing humanity.” What, and be jeered by: one’s 
friends, and tabooed by one’s professional breth- 
ren? ‘That appears to be about theprice. But 
what is the alternative?” Result: He gives up 
his hard-earned practice, secures at.a great price 
the knowledge of and the right to administer the 
Compound Oxygen in this city. 

This included only the Office Treatment in 
Philadelphia. Soon he was exercised by the 
fact that the operation of an office business was 
very limited, Something must be done to dis- 
pense the blessing far and wide. Accordingly, 
at no little expense, he hastended to make known 
to his professional brethren the virtues of Com- 
pound Oxygen and to furnish them with outfits 
for administering it. As he ought to have kuown 
would be the case, his efforts excited ridicule 
and reproaches, 

Nothing daunted, he entered upon a long 
series of experiments, which resulted in the con- 
viction that there was a much better method of 
accomplishing the end in view than the one 
which had failed, Hence the widely known 
Home Treatment. 

In this untried field he labored fore year, 
meeting many failures in his experiments, work- 
ing hard ‘at details, and creating a literature 
which the work absolutely required, Un the 
last of June, ten years ago, the practicability of 
the enterprise was demonstrated. But he had 
exhausted his resources, broken his health, and 


‘three years’ struggle proved to 
him that he o ‘not freight and, man it. Six 
and « half years ago he found a man who could 
appreciate the value of the work in hand. Our 
united forces have fulfilled the brightest, bopes 
of the pioneer. ‘ 


A new departure was the order of the day. 
The first and essential thing to be done was to 
let those who needed our curative agent know , 
that we were in possession of it. Knowing that 
many fortunes have been sunk in advertising, 
we decided to put that part of the business into 
the hands of one whose skill and experience has 
been proven. It is enough to say that the meth- 
ods which he adopted have revolutionized im- 
portant branches of advertising. 

From the outset we have dealt truthfully with 
the suffering sick, realizing that they at least 
had a right to demand such dealing. We knew 
that we had acurative agent superior to any 
other in the world, and, therefore, the simple 
truth about it would be the best credentials it 
could have ; hence we were not tempted to invent 
testimonials, nor to steal genuine ones, nor to 
romance on any. 

The growth of the business has been phenom- 
enal, During the first year the business doubled 
each month, During the last four years we have 
recorded in our books statements of diseases, re- 
ports of progress, repeated advice and prescrip- 
tions of over twenty thousand persons. Much 
more could be said in proof of the success of our 
work as a commercial enterprise; but let this 
suffice. Itis of much greater importance to 
prove that our, professional success has exceeded 
the other. 

What have we to show in this direction? Dur- 
ing those fourteen years we have treated thirty 
thousand patients. Among thesea large pro- 
portion had been sick for years. They had ex- 
hausted the skill of the best physicians of all 
schools, different sanitariums, various natural 
health resorts, shops of nostrum-mongers, and 
months of hygienic traveling. In many of these ' 
cases it hag cost more to remove the baleful ef- 
fects of the treatment practiced on them than 
those of the original disease. How many of 
them have been desperate cases may be inferred 
from the fact that we have filled scores of or- 
ders—sent unconditionally—in which the 
patient had passed beyond the reach of any 
remedy on its arrival, And out of this unprom- 
ising multitude, ninety per cent. have been 
either cured or greatly benefited. 

We have proved that a number of diseases 
which, by common consent, have been assigned 
to the category of *‘inourables” no longer belong 
there. We have cured a number of ceses of 
Bright's disease. Two of these cases were broth- 
ers, whose father, one brother and one sister 
had died of the samo disease. We have treated 
four cases of Loco-motor ataxia, or progressive 
paralysis. In all of these the progress of the 
disease has be2n arrested (which no system of 
medication has ever been known to do), and the 
patienta have made genuine progress toward 
health, We almost never fail to cure asthma, 
even of fifteen years’ standing, unless the case 
has been spoiled by the use of narcotics, which 
served as palliatives but constantly aggravated 
the disease, The same can be said of that “ op- 
aryhriore, medendi,” hey fever. The cases of 

tirmed phthisie—wbich the 
} een Oxygea has cured can be counted by 
scores. We are confident that we make more 
genuine cures of catarrh—nasal, laryngial, bron- 
chial and pulmonary—than all the oatarrh spe- 
cialists in the country. 

A distinguished member of the New York Bar, 
who appeared to be a wreck, both physically and 
mentally, and who had settled up bis worldly 
affairs, resumed his active business after three 
months’ treatment; and this business he has 
successfully followed for a year. Mrs, Mary A. 
Livermore, who had been disabled for nearly 
two years by a dangerous exhaustion of the 
brain, has for a year and « half been prosecuting 
her professional work with more ease and energy 
than ever before, The Hon, W. D. Kelley, the 
father of the National House of Representatives, 
will tell any one that he owes the last ten years 
of his life to Compound Oxygen; and it can 
hardly be disputed that, during this period, his 
labors have not been surpassed by those of any 
other member of Congress. William Penn Nix- 
on, of the Chicago Inter-Ocean, says that he 
owes his life and some years of active usefulness 
to the virtues of Compound Oxygen. The public 
know very well the unqualified testimony which 
Mr. T. 8, Arthur has borne in favor of the Com- 
pound Oxygen, as exhibited in his own case. 

But why multiply examples? We have pub- 
lished many hundred statements, in the patients’ 
own language, of the effects of Compound Oxy- 
gen in almost every kind of disease, 

Now what of the future? Having sccomp- 
lished what we have, and against such odds, our 
progress hence-forward should be broader, more 
successful, and more beneficent. As was to have 
been expected, proprietors of sanitariums and 
health resorts, whose business has been diverted 
from them by the popularity of the Compound 
Oxygen, try to show that our agent is inert. 
But until they can rationally account’ fur the 
thousands of wonderful cures effected by it, their 
tirades are in vain. Of course there are—and 
there will probably be more, imitators of the Com- 
pound Oxygen. Some-have already stolen our 
title, our literature, and even our testimonials. 
One of them, having obtained from William Penn 
Nixon an opinion of Compound in his 








wes cured by his treatment insteud of ours! 
of those agents may be inocuous; but we 
have a good reason to believe that many of them 
are positively injurious. They will have their 
day. ‘ 


But despite all factious opposition Compound 
Oxygen must become increasingly popular, so 
long as it possesses the ability to effect such re- 
markable cures ag now attest its merit, 
For full information regarding the treatment 
and its use, address, 

Das. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard St., Philadelphia. 












Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal, It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well ae for persons in hualth. 


Sold by Grocers jrocers everywhere. 
¥. BAKER & O0., Dorchester, Mass. 
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farm and Gavilen, 


(The Acricultural Editor wili be giad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel epecially interested.) 





THE CALLA IN WINTER. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 





In a late IyperenpEnT I see an article on the 
culture of the calla, in which the writer advo- 
cates a treatment which keeps the plant in 
growth all the year round, and ridicules the idea 
of turning the pots on their sides out-of-doors 
during the Summer aud letting the rocts rest. 
I think Iwas the first person to advocate this 
plan, in print. A lady of Appleton, Wis., who 
was famous for her callas, told me how she 
grew them. I wrote an account of it for the 
Gardener's Monthly about twelve years ago; and 
I have seen the article floating about in papers 
and magazines ever since. I have followed her 
plan since then, and I am convinced that it is the 
plan to follow if you want large, fine callas, and 
plenty of them in Winter. I have four pots of 
callas growing in the bay-window of the room in 
which I am writing. Three of these were put 
out-of-doors in June, and left to take care of 
themselves until September. Of course, as the 
pots were turned on their sides, the earth about 
the roots became perfectly dry. The fourth 
plant I kept growing, not because of a desire to 
experiment, but because I like the calla as a cen- 
ter-piece for a stand of plants, and generally 
keep one for that purpose through the Summer. 
In September I repotted the callas that had been 
put out to dry, using muck and some old, well- 
rotted barnyard manure, and putting a large 
handful of clear sand about the root, I use stone 
jars for my callas, never pots with holes in the 
bottom. I puta tin tube—an old dipper-handle 
answers every purpose—down one side of the 
pot, and the earth holds it in place, Twice every 
week I pour off all water that may have col- 
lected in the bottom through this spout, Ina 
very short time the plant will begin to grow. 
As growth increases I give more water, always 
using it quite warm. Give enough to keep the 
soil thoroughly wet. 

Now, as to the visible result of the two meth- 
ods of treatment, as shown by the four plants in 
my window: The plant kept growing through 
the Summer bas three old leaves, and another 
coming, and stands about a foot anda half high. 
The stalks on which the Icaves are borne, and the 
leaves themselves, are not as robust and luxu- 
riant as I like to see them, The other three 
plants have respectively six, nine, and eleven 
large, vigorous leaves, and stand nearly three 
feet high, They would measure more than three 
feet if the leaf was straightened up for measure- 
ment. These plants are apparently as healthy 
as it is possible for a calla to be. Between them 
and the other plant there is as much difference 
as there is between house-grown and out-door 
plants, in robust, healthy appearance. Two of 
the Summer-dried plants have already blossomed, 
end the third hasa bud. The flowers on these 
plants are almost always twice as large as on the 
plant kept growing, and I have a great many 
more of them. Indeed, my plants are almost 
always in blossom or bud, and there is seldom a 
time when my window cannot show from two to 
half a dozen callas. I do not take away the 
young planta which form about the old root. I 
prefer to leave them, and thus obtain two to four 
blossoming crowns. If there seems too many for 
the jar containing them, give them a larger one. 
By letting these young plants grow you can often 
have two or more flowersin bloom at one time, 
on one plant, with a perfect fountain of leaves 
about them. The more you let grow the more 
satisfactory your plant will be as to foliage, and 
a well-grown calla is ornamental without any 
flowers. 

Now this treatment of mine may not be scien- 
tific. It may not be at ali like Nature's treat- 
ment of the plant in its native land. I have 
never claimed it to be either ; but I know it to be 
a most successful one. If Mrs. Williams could 
see my plants to-day she would admit that they 
show none of the usual signe of *‘ cramming,” 
by which term she designates this method. They 
are not forced in the least. They had a rest, and 
after it they went to work with a will, the same 
as persons do who have had a resting-spell and 
feel their energies strengthened by it. That is 
the secret of the matter, or rather the explanation 
of it; for it is no secret. 

SxiocTon, Wis. 
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STORING SWEET POTATOES. 


Tux most common and most successful way 
of storing away sweet potatoes for keeping in 
this latitude is to put up in dust. There are 
other modes which have their advocates. 

In the Summer, when the dust is very dry, I 
take as many barrels or boxes as I shall want to 
fill with potatoes and fill them with road dust 
and put them away in a dry place to keep until 
I dig my potatoes. I prefer digging before frost. 
I dig them and let them dry in the sun a day; 
then they are stored away in a cool place ; they 








a 





are spread singly over the floor so as not to heat 
nor sweat. When cold weather sets in they are 
taken and stored in the cellar. Cover the bottom 
of the barrel or box with about three inches of 
dust, then a layer of potatoes close as they can 
be not to touchthem. Cover with dust, then 
potatoes, and so on until the barrel or box is 
nearly full; then fill up with dust. 

In this way potatoes will keep through most 
any Winter. I find this the best way to keep 
sweet potatoes over Winter. Another way I have 
tried with much success is to pile the potatoes 
in a large cone-shaped pile, Thirty to forty 
bushels keep better than less. Then take straw 
in small handfuls and pack around, commencing 
at the bottom, building it firm, eight or ten 
inches thick, until near the top; then insert a 
flue near the top and build tight around the flue. 
In a few days the potatoes will begin to sweat and 
emitasteam. After they go through the heat 
and cold weather seta in, this fiue can be 
stopped with straw. Now this straw is covered 
with dirt thick enough to suit the weather. I 
have very good with potatoes in this way, 
but prefer putting up in dust. When I put up 
with straw I put up in the garden, putting a shel- 
ter over them.—Cor. Farm and Garden, 


——$—_—_____.ga-_—. 


TOMATO CULTURE AND SUN- 
FLOWERS, 


I pve out in the early Springtime as many 
flat turnips as were needed, and having filled 
the cavity with earth, planted two or three to- 
mato seedsin it, selecting the best plant, when 
they were two or three inches high, to remain, 
and pulling up the others ; and when it was time 
to set in the garden, placed the turnip, with its 
contents undisturbed, in a hole deep enough to 
cover it two or three inches. Setting 
out in this way, there is no cutting away of 
roots, and need of littlg water, as the plant has 
not been in the least disturbed, especially if ac- 
customed to the air out-of-doors for a week or 
two before being set in the garden. I have 
started tomatoes so early that the plants were in 
blossom several days before being set out, not 
being at all retarded or checked in growth 
thereby. Oucumbers, melons, etc., started in 
the same way, I have had in bloom when set out, 
with the same result. After being put in the 
ground the turnip soon decays, furnishing a 
little food for the plant. If the turnips are to 
be kept long before setting out, it will be well 
to put them in boxes, filling the interstices with 
moss, sand or earth, kept moist. As too long ex- 
posure to the hot air of a warm room will cause 
them to wilt, the earth must be kept moist, 
whether the turnip 1s inor outofa box. Instead 
of going to the trouble of procuring, sharpening 
and setting stakes, and pulling and taking care 
of them at the end of the season, I started sun- 
flower seeds in the same way as described. 
To prevent too much shade cut off the leaves of 
the sunflower as far above the tomato plants as 
is necessary to give it all the air and sunlight 
desirable. The Russian sunflower, because of 
ite very tall growth, is the best for this purpose. 
The sunflower makes the best and most profit- 
able of stakes, because it is so easily obtained— 
no loosening in the ground or breaking of stakes 
when loaded with fruit; and the seeds of the 
flower, which are better than corn for poultry, 
abundantly pay for all the time and labor in 
caring for them. The leaves of the sunflowers 
will be greedily eaten by cows or pigs, and are 
said to be much better than green corn fodder. 

Tho Russian sunflowers also make an excellent 
bean pole, though it is not necessary to start 
them so early as for tomatoes, as a growth of a 
foot and a half by the first of June (bean plant- 
ing time) is all that is needed.—Country Genlle- 
man, 
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PEACHES AGAIN IN NEW ENG- 
LAN 








Mr. Vay Duzen, a delegate to the Connecticut 
State Board meeting at Waterbury, from the 
Shaker family of Enfield, reported an orchard 
of one and a quarter acres set to peach trees 
seven years ago, that has already produced an 
income of $2,000. The land is upon an elevated 
situation, but is not very rich. Mr. Van Duzen 
prefers rather poor land, such as will not induce 
an over rapid growth of wood. When the an- 
nual growth at the ends of the limbs falls below 
fifteen inches, he feeds the trees with light dress- 
ings of commercial fertilizers. Last year he ap- 
plied one ton of Bradley's fertilizer to the one 
and a quarter acres. Hoed crops were grown 
between the trees three or four years. The new 
growth is cut back every season to keep the 
branches strong. The fruit is thinned when the 
trees set more than they can carry outin perfec- 
tion. His peaches have been sold at retail, in 
Boston, at twenty cents each. 

Mr. Harry Sedgewick, of Cornwall, reported, 
at the same meeting, sales of peaches at $10 a 
basket, and Mr. Augur, sales at 75 cents per 
dozen at wholesale. 

The Hale Brothers, South Glastonbury, have 
recently set 6,000 peach trees for fruiting, a large 
number being the Pratt peach, which comes 
true to name from its own seed. 


growing in southern New England is decidedly 
promising at the present time, not so much on 
account of any change in the climate as from 
better knowledge of the wants of the trees. 
Prof. J. W. Clark, of Amherst, sold last year 
about $4,000 worth of peaches from his five 
year old trees, and has not a single sickly look- 
ing tree in his whole orchard. He also uses 
commercial fertilizer among his trees, bone and 
potash being among the principal ingredients.— 
N. E. Farmer. 


CULTIVATION AS AFFECTING THE 
QUALITY OF FODVER CROPS. 


THe experiment station at Amberst has 

entered upon a systematic course of investiga- 

tion to assist in determining the influence of 

stage, of growth, and of cultivation on the feed- 

ing value of some of our prominent forage 

crops. In Station Bulletin No. 5, Director 

Goessmann has the following concerning the 

matter : 

“Actual field experiments have shown that 

the condition and the quality of the soil, aside 

of season and of climate, exert a decided in- 

fiuence not only on the quantity, but also on 

the quality of the crops raised upon it. This 

fact deserves particular attention in the culti- 

vation of forage crops. Oats raised during the 

same season, upon the same kind of soil, with 

the aid of manures and without them, have been 

noticed to contain, in the latter case as low as 

five and in the former as high as eleven per 

cent. of nitrogenous constituents in the dry 

vegetable matter. The existence of similar 

relations between the particular condition of 

the soil and the composition of the crops 

has been proved in regard to most of our 

prominent grasses and leguminous plants, 

as clover, as well as of mixed forage erops, 

like meadow hay. A high percentage of nitro- 

genous constituents in these crops is usually ac- 
companied by a high percentage of phosphoric 
acid compounds. As both are known to exert 
a decidedly beneficial influence on the absolute 
and relative nutritive value of a single article of 
fodder, it may be an entire plant or a particular 
part of it, it needs scarcely any further argu- 
ment to prove that an economical system of 
feeding our farm stock ought to begin with an 
intelligent cultivation of our leading fodder 
crops. We ought to raise them with a view to 
promote the specia] development of their most 
valuable nutritive constituents; and to select 
the crops for cultivation with reference to the 
particular adaptation of soil, climiate and loca- 
tion to favor the production of the best of its 
kind. The introduction of a greater variety of 
fodder crops cannot fail to assist materially 
in gaining the desirable end. To raise good 
potatoes for family use, or good sugar beets for 
the sugar manufacturer, requires a different con- 
dition of the soil as far as the character of its ac- 
cumulated plant food is concerned, than to raise 
both crops of a superior quality for feeding pur- 
poses. A mealy potato is usually rich in starch, 
and, comparatively speaking, deficient in nitro- 
genous matter; and sugar beets best adapted 
for the manufacture of sugar are rich in sugar 
and contain a low percentage of nitrogenous 
constituents; they yield to the manufacturer 
the largest amount of sugar at the lowest ex- 
pense. The garden-farmer and the manufactur- 
er of sugar judge the quality of their respective 
crops by a standard quite different from that of 
the farmer, who, engaged in general farming, 
considers stock feeding an important part of his 
industry.” 

This wide variation in the value of crops 
raised on rich or cultivated land, says the Pro- 
fessor, renders many of our current tabular 
statements of the chemical composition of the 
most prominent articles of fodder of doubtful 
merit in the hands of the farmer, who considers 
them an unfailing guide in bis special case. The 
majority of these fodder tables may be traced to 
one source (E. Wolff). They state the mean of a 
smaller or larger number of analyses, quite 
frequently made without any intention to as- 
certain the possible variations in composition of 
the article under investigation. The analytical 
statements themselves refer in the majority of 
cases to plants raised in Germany and in other 
European countries. While the great value of 
these tables, from an agricultural and educa- 
tional stand-point must be conceded, their state- 
ments require a qualification before they may 
be safely relied on in home practice. 

These conclusions as reached by Professor 
Goessmann, as we understand them, agree with 
what Professor Sanborn, of the New Hampshire 


Btate SS in his farm practice in 
feeding cattle with various kinds of coarse fodder. 
He found that our New England grown fodder is 
much of it of higher nutritive value than the 
a sna pesos it. It is emuny — 
science and ce ing, 

asin this case, comes to the front 
with statements not ine ogeoe ith gonanelly.ser 
cepted opinions.—W. Z. Farmer. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
VALUABLE MEDIGINE. 
Dr. W. H. Panmetzsz, Toledo, O., says: “I have 
prescribed the ‘acid’ in a large variety of diseases, 
and have been amply satisfied that it is a valu- 
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Profitable Articles to Sell. 


A FEW BAGS ARE ENOUGH TO CARRY IN 8 CAN 
SHIP PROMPTLY TO ANY ADDRESS 
OUR GOODS WHICH MAY BE 
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AND YOU WILL RETAIN AND INCREASE YOUR TRADE. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


BAUGH & SONS, ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Massachusetts, Khede Island, Now 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine. 
Those engaged in grinding or selling mill feed, or in 
buying farm produce, or in selling farm implements 

preferred. 
FARMER®’ FERTILIZER CO., 
5 Bewling Green, New York Oity. 
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ters, making it qmte ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O, in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each, The usual price is $1.60, 
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THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Sine, 26x40.... ... sands. 900 
The Samet Artis Proof, sigued by AH. 

Ritchie, the Engravér....... -~ wPbakercceee 15 00 
EX-PRESIDEST U. 8 GRANT. Sige, 10x20.,.,. 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON, Sise, 16x80. 1 wo 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


EDWIN M. STANTON, Size, 16x20............00+ 100 

CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20.............. ase 10 
All of the above @re printed on heavy white paper 

and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLR,” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound fm Cloth) 
BOO PAGED. PwbsWecccoccceveveccccccscccescccece 


The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 


Orders, with the cash iuclosed. tw be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Yerk 


The Independent, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
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One subscription two years 


One subscription three years... band 
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One subscription four years.,...........<.++5 +» 856 
One subscription with four mw subscribers, in 

ONE FOMICCATIOS...... 0000 os sceeeeees ever —--vevet 1000 
One subscription five years............s0060....+5 16 0u 
Any number over five at the same rate, ipvari- 

ably with one remittance 
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SORIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT OLUB BATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 


In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive nuntbers of Tux INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn ite value, we offer a month's subscription as a 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
‘postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will se 


-cure the balance of a year’s subscription. 
Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of atime 
Sor which payment ts matic. 


Sample Copies Free upen Application, 
ta” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

a” Remittances should be made in Money Orders 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Bxpreas Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a Reowrenep Letrer. The pres. 
ent registration system ia virtually an absoluce pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to de so, 
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‘SOAP 


99 Pure. 


| Does not chap hands. 





‘ree of charge, A full az dake of Ivory Soap will 
sent to avy oue who cannot get it of their grocer, 


mx two-cent stam's, pa stage, sent to 
| ‘rocter & Geable, Givetabalk Siention 
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The Handy Cart,No. 4. (> 
Perry's Patent. 


**as EASY AS A BOAT.” 
For Business, Pleasure, or 
Physicians’ Use. ¢ 
Send for our Wlustrated Price-list. ‘Ny 
BALDEEPORT GART CO., CONN. 








| Catalogues sent. 
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PIAN: 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 
Nos. 204 + West Baithnore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue; N. Y. 


RORTES. 





W.& B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 


ch W. ’ 
a7 Sonn tt Now York, abd 
107 Lake &t.. Chicago. 
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| PAIN® YOUR HOUSES 


Rams 
Enetuce Pump Chain Pp 
Bydrests, oa ral 
etc. “ 





SHANNON LETTER AND BILL FILING CABINETS; 

BINDING OASES, SHEET-WADSIC BINGERS. 

SCHLICHT’S INDEXES for Ledgers, Records, ete. 
THE MOST RAPID AND SIMPLE INDEX IN THE WORLD. 


ADDING AND COUNTING REGISTER. 


WRITE TO US FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


CLAGUE, WEGMAN, SCHLICHT & CO., 
Hemaches, SL HECAA Thies. Principal Office, ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 


“THE DUNNING BOILER, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE. 
18 THE BEST FOR 


Low Pressure 
Steam Heating, 


AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 
Over 12,000 in Use! 

KEEPS STEAM UP. CONSTANTLY. 
Manufactured at the New York Central 
Iron Works, Geneva, N. Y,. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue with full description and 


price-list. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
¥. Py Ree ay solicited from Architects and per. 
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THE bss a FLOUR. 


“ENTIRE WHEAT 


PATENT 





os er tke beat sre im foalth or sickness 


diet in 
Dyspeptics and Invalids. 
Testimonials from the most eminent Physicians in 


ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. 








Popular Nos. 14, 048, 130, 383, 161.—For sale by all Slatdoniers 
Works: Camden, NX. 7. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 2 Jolin 8t., New York. 
R. U. GOING STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


Ri: NUd ¢ Jo agufactucer, Owego, MY if ry Sve tt 


FOR DYSPEPSIA, T 
aun G LU 
LUNG TROUBLES 


AND NERVOUS DEBILITY. 
New-Waste Repairing Bread and Gem Flour 
Free from Bran or Starch. 

Bix Ibs, free to physicians and clergymen who will pay 
transportation. } 














Send for Circular. 
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UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


etn oid 


écent stamp for new cat 
SOCLE PHOTOGRAPH COMPANY, 


Publishers, 388 Washington St., Bosten, Mass. 
tion THE INDEPENDENT. 


HOTELS, ETC. 


THE LANGHAM, 


Fifth Avenue & Fifty Second St. 


American and Etropean Plans. 
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THE ARLINGTON, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This hotel, since January ist, hes been enlarged by 
adding “The Sumner House.” It now has connected 
with it the Sumner, Kennedy, P y and Joh 
Houses, all of which hevé been connected by balls 
Parties can have all the quiet of private houses With 
the comforts of the hotel. 

T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


E. Howard & Co,’s 
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UNION ARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
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BELLS. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 
to Meneely & Kimber. elle." Bident Workmen, 


facture o suparioe augiity of Bells 
Greatest Oe 
oe Oa sent free to parties desiring bells. 


given to CHURCH BELLs. 
Z | Se itpebaetingl 
4 wo blic since 
and oben Chapel beh Grimes ond Peale. 
Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 
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MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells 

Bg Nig Rigg Sd 

TT Mosman & Go. Baltimore, Md. 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, composed of the 
perve-giving principles of the ox brain and wheat germ 
Physicians have prescribed 760,000 with the best results 
in all forms of nervous exhaustion, impaired vitality 
or weakened digestion, either in children or grow? 
persons, It ia the best preventive of consumption 
and sll diseases of debility. 

By druggists or by mail, 61. 

































A. J. DAM & SOM Proprietors 
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